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REVISER’S PREFACE. 


Iw revising Mr, Sinclair’s History of England, 1 have 
thought it advisable to make more alterations than 
I originally supposed would be necessary, and it will 
be found that although the general scope and method 
of the work remain the same, many portions have been 
practically re-written. An important addition to the 
usefulness of the Book is-a copious index containing 
ut least twice as many references as the original one, 
for which readers are indebted to Mr. T. S. Subramania 
Aiyar, B. A., of the Town High School, Kumbakonam. 


J. H. STONE, 


KUMBAKONAM, | 
15th December, 1898. 
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many tribes that were continually quarrelling With 
each other and fighting against each other. The 
Britons had no churches nor temples. They *wor- 
shipped God in oak groves. Their priests were 
called Druids. They were the teachers of the people 
and were looked up to as very holy persons. They 
taught that the soul never dies, but passes from 
one body to another. Sacrifices—sometimes human 
sacrifices—were offered by them to the gods. 
Circles of huge stones now to be seen at Slonehenge 
and other places are supposed to have been set up 
by them as tomb-stones over their dead chiefs; but 
no one can say exactly whether this is so or not. 

4. The Romans Invade Britain.—Czsar, as he 
had intended, crossed the channel’ and Janded in 

Britain, although the Britons tried to pre- 

55 vent him. Bat he only remained in the 

p.c. island three weeks. Next year however he 

went back*again and defeated the Britons, 

who under their chief ,Cassivellannus fought very 

bravely. The Britons were glad to make peace and 
Cresar again withdrew his troops to Gaul. 

5. Claudius.—lor the next ninety years the 
Romans were occupied with civil wars and in con- 
quering parts of the modefn Germany and Austro- 
Hungary. The Roman dominions were now govern- 
ed by Empergrs, who were trying to extend the 
empire towards the north and east. One of them, 
Claudins, crossed over to Britain, and soqn the 
country south of the Thames was made a Koman 

province, 7. e.,a part of the Empire. Car- 

47  actacus, at the head of the Silures, a tribe 

A.p- in Wales, held out bravely for a time. He 

was at last betrayed, and sent as a prisoner 
to Rome. But as he was a very brave man the 
K'mperor spayed his life aud even treated him kindly. 


rt 
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@ Suetonius Paulinus.—In the year 61 Sue- 
tonius Paulinus was Roman governor. He attacked 
Mofia, (Anglesea) a sacred island of the Druids, 
destroyed its oak groves, and cast many of the 
Druids into the fires that they themselves had made 
for the Romans. Meanwhile, in the east, the 
Iceni of Norfolk and Suffolk took up arms under 
their quem Boadicea and destroyed the Roman towns 
of Camulodunum (Colchester) and London. When 
the news reached Paulinus, he quickly led his army 
back, and, on his coming up with the army of 
Boadicea, a fierce battle was fought. The Romans 
gained a complete victory and Boadicea poisoned 
herself. 

7. Julius Agricola. 78— Julius Agricola was 
the next Roman governor. e was a very able and 
wise man, and he gradually extended the Roman 
authority over the greater part of Britain. But the 
Picts, a wild people in Caledonia (Scotland), used 
to come south and attack and plunder the Britons 
who had submitted to the Romans. To keep the 
Picts from disturbing the Britons, Agricola built a 
chain of forts from the Tyne to the Solway 
Firth, and another from the Firth of Forth 79 
to the Firth of Clyde. The Picts however — a.p. 
were not to be kept back by these forts, so 
Agricola led an army into the north and defeated 
king Galgacus in battle among the Grampian 
mounéains. Agricoladid not caretoconquer 84 
Caledonia, as the country was so hilly and a.p. 
so poor. But he sent his fleet as far north 
as the Orkney islands, and it was from what the 
Romans saw on the expedition that they first learnt 
something of the geography of Britain. 

8. Severus.—The Picts continued to make raids 
on the Britons, and Severus, the Hutperér, thoufh 
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CHAPTER TI. 
The English. 


12. Meaning of the Name.—The ancestors of 
the modern English race, lived in Denmark and that 
part of Germany now occupied by the provinces of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hanover. They were divided 
into three tribes. The tribe in the north were called 
Jutes and their name is still preserved in Jutland, 
the name of the northern part of Denmark. The 
tribe in the south (Ianover and the adjacent land) 
were called Saxons. The Angles (Euglish) of Schles- 
wig-Holstein formed the third tribe. All three 
tribes were known to the Britons as Saxons. Some- 
time after they began to settle in Britain they adopt- 
ed as acommon name that of the central tribe, the 
modern form of which is English. It will be con- 
venient to use this hame in speaking of the three 
tribes generally. 

13. Political Insttutions.—The English lived by 
tilling the soil, and plundering expeditions. They 
did not engage in trade, and therefore had no towns. 
They lived in villages and, there were groups of 
villages called hundrels because each contained 
about ton or twelve villages with about one hundred 
households. Several hundreds made up a tribe. ,,In 
time of peace they were not ruled by kings or chiefs, 
but public matters were discussed and settlqd in 
assemblics. Mach village had its assembly, the 
township moot consisting of all the freemen of the 
village, similarly there were for each hundred the 
hundred-moot, consisting of a certain number of men 
appoinved by each township, and for the tribe 
the jol/:-moot which all the freemen might attend. 
Thvse motts were also courts of justice and when 
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an¥ complaint was made in them, the assembled 
freemen gave judgment as to what should be done. 

Fhe freemen were divided into two classes corls, 
men of noble birth, and ceor/s, or commoners, but 
the eorls, though held in great respect and generally 
richer than the ceorls had no power over them. 

14. Military Organization.—The eorls seem to 
have bee® more fond of war than the ceorls. Those 
eorls who were most renowned for bravery had bands 
of young warriors attached to them known as their 
gesiths, who had sworn to be faithful to them in all 
things and to die fighting rather than leave the dead 
body of their lord on the battle field. In ordinary 
times these war bands were the army of the tribe. 
All the ceorls however were bound to come out and 
fight if called on to do so. The army consisting of 
all the freemen of the trtbe was called the fyrd. 
Whenever war was in prospect one of the famous 
warriors of the tribe was electéd to lead it. 

15. Slavery.—The lnglish had some slaves be- 
fore they came to Britain. Captives taken in war, 
men who had lost their property by gambling, and 
sometimes criminals were made slaves. Sometimes 
a freeman might of hgs own accord become a slave 
because of poverty. These slaves were employed in 
cultivating the land. Most of this however scems 
toe have been done by the free land-holders, the 
ceorls. Probably the eorls chiefly owned and used 
slaves. 

16. Religion.—The English worshipped many gods 
but they had no priests. As in early India, every 
man was priest in his own family and the chief was 
priest for the tribe. Their gods were Woden, the 
war-god, the guardian of boundaries; Thor, the 
thuaderer, the god of the air and the storm; Tiw, 
the destroyer; and Frea, the god @f peace and §8y— 
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names still to be recognized in our names for the 
days of the week. Their temples were in the woods 
or near the places where their moots were héld. 
Most sacred were they held to be and in them no man 
dared fight or quarrel. Thither part of the spoils of 
war was brought to be offered to the gods, and 
thither the yeoman went before going to war, to 
take the oath on the holy ring that he would fight 
bravely for hearth and home and tribe. Such were 
the people that now came into Britain, and we must 
trace their progress. 


CHAPTER III. 


The English Conquest. 


17. Hengist and Hoftsa.—We have seen that 
while the Picts and Scots were attacking the Britons 
from the north, the south and east coasts of the 
island were threatened by the English. There isa 
story that a British prince named Vortigern invited 
two Tinglish chieftains, Hengist and Horsa (the 
Horse and the Mare) to help him against the Picts 
‘and Scots. These chiefs belonged to the tribe of 
the Jutes and their followers ‘‘ were fierce men of 
vreat size with blue eyes, ruddy complexion and 
yellow streaming hair.”” They and the neighbourixg 
tribes, from their fondness for plundering expeditions. 
were the terror of the fishing villages on the North 
Sea and the English Chaunel. In their light flat- 
bottomed skiffs, they would suddenly appear on the 
coast, sail up the river mouths, rob and murder 
without mercy, and as quickly disappear again. 
Hengiat’ and Horsa landed on the island of Thanet 
in Kent and easily defeated the Picts. But the 
English showed xd intention of leaving Britain and 
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when they had been joined by other ship loads from 
their homes across the German Ocean they . 
adtanced against the Britons, and having 451 
won a great battle at Aylesford, set up a A.D. 
kingdom in Kent. Those of the Britons 

that were able, fled to the continent. The rest took 
shelter in the forests, and when driven by want they 
came ou®of their hiding places, they were merciless- 
ly put to death. The English were heathens, and 
showed no mercy to the Christian Britons whom 
they conquered. 

18, The Heptarchy.—The news of the conquest 
of Kent ‘soon brought over many more people from 
Germany. One band of Saxons, under Ella, landed 
on the South Coast west of Kent, advanced eastward 
till they came to the strong fortress of Anderida, and 
when they had starved is out, slew all that were 
therein, and set up a kingdom of the South Saxons 
in 491. In 495 another band under Cerdic forced 
their way up Southampton Water, and established 
the kinydom of the West Saxons in 519. They 
extended their kingdom till it included all the 
country between Sussex and the British Channel. 
These successes of the Jutes and Saxons in the 
south, were followed by invasions of the Angles 
on the east. They over-ran the country from the 
Humber to the Forth, and set up the kingdom of 
Northumbria. The eastern counties were 
taken possession of by other bands, the 547 
Northfolks, and theSouthfolks, whofonnd- — A.D. 
ed Norfolk and Suffolk, which were after- 
wards united as the Kingdom of East Anglia. Mean- 
while other Angles sailed up the Trent, drove the 
Britons before them across the Severn, ana\ set up 
a kingdom which they called Mercia or Marchland 
because they were on the march, that is onthe borders 
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of the Britons. Nor were the Saxons idle. Numbérs 
of them sailed up the Thames and established two 
kingdoms, those of the East Saxons (Essex) and the 
Middle Saxons (Middlesex). ‘Thus there were in all 
seven kingdoms set up in Britain by these wild 
heathen tribes, and so they have been called tho 
Heptarchy, a word that means ‘seven kingdoms.’ 

19. The British Territory.—By followitg what 
has been said, with the aid of a map, it will be 
plain that in about one hundred and fifty years, 
the English conquered and occupied all the eastern 
part of Britain, and that only the hilly country of 
the west remained in the hands of the Britons. 
Moreover this British portion was in three separate 
parts. West Wales, (Devon and Cornwall) Wales, 
and Strathclyde (the country between the Mersey 
and the Clyde). The two last had formed a single 
powerful British kingdom the people of which called 
themselves Cymry (Comrades) till in 607 the North- 
umbrians took Chesterand the country between the 
Dee and the Mersey. 

20. TheEnglish afterthe Conquest.— You know 
already that the Knglish tribes were not generally 
raled by kings in Germany. «In England bowever, 
we find that they established kings from the first. 
This is because victorious generals like HWengist aud 
Killa could easily make themselves into Kings. Ths 
was One great change in the customs of the English 
which the conquest “bronght about : another was,éhat 
the king’s gesiths became nobles under the name of 
thegus: but in most respects they lived in Hngland 
ns they had dove in Germany, villages, hundreds and 
kingdoms having their hundred moots, town moots, 
and fodx moots respectively, and the king being 
obliged to rule as his thegns wished. 

ao 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Introduction of Christianity. 


21. The Barbarians and Christianity.—As has 
been said, Christianity had been made the religion of 
the Roman Empire by Constantine, and when Hen. 
gist ande Horsa landed in Britain Christianity was 
the religion of the country. While Britain was 
being attacked by the English, other parts of the 
Empire were also over-run by barbarians from the 
east and north. Most of these barbarians soon 
learnt Christianity. The Franks especially, who 
conquered Gaul and gave it its modern name of 
France, very soon became Christians. The English 
however remained heathen, hated Christianity, and 
generally in their wars with the Britons killed all 
the priests. 

22. Ethelbert and Augustine.—Towards the end 
of the sixth century Kent was ruled by Hthelbert, 
who must have been a very wise king, for without 
fighting he induced the other English kings to 
recognize him as their “ over-lord,” that is to fight 
under his orders aga‘nst the Britons. In his time, 
the English began to settle down peacefully, and the 
trade between Britain and Gaul which had been 
interrupted by the English invasions began again. 
One result of this intercourse was that Ethelbert 
magried a Christian princess, Bertha, the daughter 
of a Frankish king. Though Ethelbert was a 
heathen, he allowed his wife to have her own religion, 
and when she came to England she brought with 
hera Christian bishop and built a Christian 
church. By and by a company of monks\ 596 
came from Rome and at their head was one A.D. 
named Augustine. They were seyt by the 
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Pope Gregory I. and there is a pretty story of how 
they came to be sent. One day, before Gregory 
was made Pope, he had seen some beautiful children 
for sale in the market place at Rome, and being told 
that they were Angles he had said, “ they should be 
angels they are so fair.” And now that he was— 
Pope he remembered them, and sent Augustine to 
tell the people about Christ and his teaching. 
Queen Bertha was glad to receive the monks from 
Rome. Very soon Ethelbert became a Christian, and 
many of his people followed his example. The kings 
of Hast Anglia and. Essex not long after became 
Christians too. * 

23. Conversion of the other Kingdoms and or- 
ganisation of the Church.—At this time the power- 
ful kingdom of Northumbria was ruled by Ethel- 
frith, who, with his people, was still heathen. 
Kithelfrith led the Northumbrians when they took 
Chester, and there he put the monks to death, 
because they prayed tq God to help them against 
him. Finally Ethelfrith was slain in battle and 
was succeeded by his kinsman Edwin. He too was 
@great warrior, and a wiser ruler than Hthelfrith. 
, He built ships and sent them against the Britons 
in Anglesea. He went northand founded acity and 
called it Edinburgh after his own name. He assum- 
ed the title of Bretwalda or great ruler. Now he 
married a Kentish wife who was a Christian. 
When she went to Northumberland she took vgith 
her Paulines, one of the monks that had come from 
Rome, and soon Edwin and his people were converted 
to the Christian faith. 

The conversion of Northumbria was the death- 
blow tof heathenism in England. Though Mercia 
was not yet converted, and Penda, its savage king, 
was ‘still heathengand though the people only gra- 
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dually learnt the new religion, still every year it 
became more and more powerful. On the death of 
Pénda, St. Chad converted the Mercians and found- 
ed his church at Lichfield. Sussex yielded to the 
preaching of Wilfrith, the apostle of Sussex, (670— 
685). At last all the seven kingdoms became Chris- 
tian. Differences arose afterwards amongst the 
Christiats themselves. The people in Mercia and 
Northumbria had been converted chiefly by mission- 
aries from Ireland, which had remained Christian 
because it had not been invaded by the barkarians 
like most of the Roman Empire. The people in 
Wessex and elsewhere had been converted by the 
Roman monks. The Irish Church differed from the 
Roman as to the way priests ought to shave their 
heads and the time at which the resurrection of 
Christ ought to be commemorated, and the question 
arose as to which church the I English should be- 
long to. Thereupon, Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
called a great meeting at Whitby (the 

Synod of Whitby), and on the advice of 664 
Wilfrith, a northern man,it was resolved to A.D. 
follow the Roman customs. So the Pope sent 

over a priest named ¢fheodore to England to put 
the Church in order. He set bishops in each king- 
dom: but all the bishops were to be under the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to derive their authority 
from him. And this system begun by Theodore has 
cominued to this day. From this time also the sys- 
tem of parishes and parish priests dates. A parish- 
means one or two townships in which an income was 
provided fora priest. Before the time of Theodore 
the priests had all been monks who had hod 6 apart 
in monasteries teaching men to live good lives*by their 
example. From his time you must remember there 
were the monasteries with thei¢ monks and in 
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addition parish priests scattered over the country 
who were under the bishops, just as the bishops were 
under the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CHAPTER V. 


England united under one King. 


24. Northumbria and Mercia.—Although seven 
English kingdoms bad been set up in Britain, they 
only remained independent of one another for a very 
short time. The three larger kingdoms,Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex each in turn made itself supreme 
over the others. The first kingdom to establish a 
Supremacy was Northumbria. Two of its great 
kings Ethelfrith and Edwin have been already men- 
tioned. But Mercia gnder Penda was also very 
powerful and for nearly sixty years (627-685) a 
great struggle for supremacy went on between the 
two kingdoms. The chief object of the contest was 

«the possession of East Anglia, put at first the fighting 
was all the fiercer because of the hatred of the 
heathen Penda and his Mercians for the Christian 
Northumbrians. After Penda’s death in battle 
Wulfere succeeded him. 

Under Wulfere the Mercians drove theWest Sazons 
across the Thames, occupied the territory north of 
that river, over-ran Iissex, and took London itself. 
But in Northumbria also there was a powerful king, 
Kefrith, who overthrew Wulfere and forced him to 
surrendér the provinceof Lindeswaras (Lincolnshire). 
Mercia might have suffered more but Egfrith was 
intelt on carrying on war against the Britons. He 
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conquered Strathclyde and appointed Cuthbert over 
Carlisle. Collecting a considerable army he crossed 
thé Firth of Forth, and carried war into the land of 
the Picts. But the Picts were no mean foes. At 
Nechstanmere in Fifeshire they turned 

upon the English, and EKgfrith and his 685 
nobles lay dead on the field. Only one A.D. 
solitary @ugitive returned to England to | 

tell the sad tale. Cuthbert died of a broken heart. 
The glory of Northumbria was at an end. 

25. Mercian Supremacy.—On the death of Eg- 
frith and the fall of Northumbria, Mercia at once 
became the chief English kingdom.  Ethelred 
succeeded Wulfere. The Lindeswaras were soon 
recovered, and, by a peace with Northumbria, he 
became master of Middle England. 

But now the third of the great English kingdoms, 
Wessex, was becoming powerful under its king Ini. 
He attacked the Britons in the west and drove them 
out of Somersetshire and there erected the monastery 
of Glastenbury which was to become famous in 
history. He introduced a code of laws to provide 
for the safety of his subjects, and these laws are the 
most ancient of all English laws. When Ceolred of 
Mercia came against him he was able to drive him 
back. But under the influence of his wife, who 
showed him how vain and passing were worldly 
pleasures or triumphs, he laid aside his crown and 
sought peace and rest in a pilgrimage to Rome. 

26, Offa. 758.—795.—After this retirement for 
thirty years fighting went on without much result 
till Offa became King of Mercia and under him 
Mercia became more nowertil than ever befoge. He 
directed his energies first against the Bribons of 
Wales and drove them before him. He took Shrews- 
bury, the town in the scrub or &ush—and after 
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the manner of the Romans built a wall from the Wye 
to the Dee to keep the Britons back. This wall, 
part of which is still to be seen, was named “ Ofta’s 
dyke.” He gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
the king of Wessex, and another to the king of 
Northumbria, and in this way he gained more power. 
At this time Charles the Great was king of the 
Franks. He gave Offaa great deal of trouble, for 
he was always ready to assist those that rebelled 
against Offa. At his court Egbert, a claimant to 
the throne of Wessex, had sought refuge. 

27. Egbert, king of the English.—On the death 
of Offa in 795, Charles sent Kgbert back to England, 
and very soon the people south of the Thames acknow- 
ledged him as their king. Hgbert drove the Welsh 
into Cornwall and fixed the Tamar as their boundary 

line. Jueading Itis army against the King of 

825 Mercia he overthrew him in the battle of 
A.D. Ellandune, and Mercia bowed to the rule of 
Wessex. Northumbria, weak, broken up by 

internal] dissension, and unable to oppose his advance, 
readily acknowledged him as lord. Thus under 
Egbert the whole of Kngland was brought under 
the rule of Wessex, and withihim begins the supre- 
macy of Wessex which lasted until people had ceased 
to think of the distinction between Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, and regarded the royal houseof 
Wessex as the royal house of England. Egbert is 
therefore called the first King of the English-othe 
first of a long line of kings and ancestor of our 


present Sovereign. 
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EARLY ENGLISH KINGS. 


827 A.D.—1017 A.D. 


A.D. A.D. 
Egbert ... «se eee 827|Edmundl. .. .:. 940 
Ethelwulf wee nee 836} Edred 2... see cee O46 
Ethelbalde ... +» 857! Edwy we ae coos 855 
Ethelbert wee)6 Cees BGO | Edgar ..r 2x. or OSD 
Ethelred I. ... ... 866 | Edward the Martyr 987 
Alfred... 871 | Ethelred II, ... ... 987 


Edward the Elder... 90! | Edmund II, Ironside 1017 
Athelstan cee ote 2H 


CHAPTER VI. 
Incursions of ‘the Danes. 
927 a.v.—978 A.D. 


28. Egbert, 827—836.—LHgbert, “ Bright eye,” 
had peace in his kingdom for a time. The later 
years of his reign were disturbed by the Danes and 
Northmen. These were,the inhabitants of Denmark 
and Norway, but for convenience we call them 
simply the Danes. They were of the same race as 
the, English, and their language was nearly the 
same. In fact their invasions of England were very 
like #he series of invasion of Britain by the Hnglish 
which began in 449. They were still heathens and 
hated Christianity as the English had done, and 
whenever they could they killed the priests and burnt 
their churches. They were great seamen, and b 
the beginning of the ninth century had mad& their 
attacks on nearly all the countries of Europe, even 
entering the Mediterranean. 
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They would sail up the mouth of a river, build a 
strong earth work as a defence for their camp, 
scour the country round, and, carrying off all*the 
cattle and treasure they could find, they would sail 
away home again. They continued their ravages 
on the east and south coasts until Egbert met them 
in battle at Hengist’s Down in Cornwall and de- 
feated them. The following year Egbert died. The 
Danes soon reappeared, and it was not an easy 
matter to drive them off. For though the king of 
Wessex was the overlord of the whole of England, 
still there were many smaller kings under him, and 
as these governed their own lands and had 
835 their own troops, it took a long time to get 
av. their forces brought together to fight. 
Between these petty kings, too, there was 
a great deal of jealousy and enmity, so that if the 
Bretwalda were a weak king it was difficult for 
him to get his vassai kings to take united action. 
And that is just what happened during the reigns of 
the four kings after Kgbert. The Danes continued 
to come over in greater numbers and settled in the 
east and the north. They took Edmund, a prince of 
East Anglia, and put him tq death, and the town of 
Bury St. Edmund’s is so called because it was the 
scene of his martyrdom. .-.. sy 
29. Alfred. 871—901.—When at last Alfred the 
Great ascended the throne, he had very hard work 
to keep the Danes in check. So strong indee@ had 
the Danes become, that, for a time, Alfred had to 
flee before them and take refuge in the island of 
Athelney (Prinee’s Island), amongst the marshes of 
Somerset. After a time things grew brighter. In 
a batgte in Devon the Danes were defeated, and the 
magic banner called the Raven, that was the bringer 
offvictory; was quptured. Alfred too from his retreat 
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summoned his followers, and coming up with the 
Danes at Ndington on the borders of Dorsetshire 
gaified a complete victory. The Danish camp was 
besieged, and after fourteen days the leader Guth- 
rum, who had made himself King of Hast Anglia, 
surrendered. He and all his followers agreed to 
become Christians and were baptized. East Anglia, 
and the land north of Watling Street, a Roman road 
that went from London to Chester, was given to 
Guthrum and he was to be Alfred’s vassal. This is 
known as the Peace of Wedmore. The territory 
given to the Danes was called the Danelagh. For 
several years to come all danger from the Danes was 
atanend. Alfred spent them in those labours for the 
good of his people which entitle him to be called 
“the Great.”” To protect his kingdom from invasion 
he improved the military service and built a fleet. 
The laws of Ini and Offa were brought into force, 
and justice was better administered. The famous 
schools of the north had sunk into ruin. Alfred set 
himself torevive education. “ Every free born youth 
should abide at his book,” said he, ‘till he can well 
understand English writing.” Scholars were sum- 
moned from abroad, ang Alfred even superintended a 
school of his own. In literature he led the way by 
translating Bede’s “‘ History of the Saxon Church.” 
Noy did he confine his attention to his own kingdom 
alone. He sent an expedition to explore the White Sea. 
He eent ambassadors several times to Rome and 
once to Jerusalem, and even sent alms to the Chris- 
tians of India. This was the first instance of 
communication between England and India. Alfred 
died in 901 and was buried in Winchester. 

30. Edward the Elder. 901—925.—Alfred had 
been content to limit his rule to England south of 
Watling Street. Notso the great kiggs that follo®ed 
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him. Edward the Elder led his forces against the 
Danes and in this he was greatly aided by his sister. 
She was married to the Under King of Mercia and 
after his death as the ‘‘ Lady of Mercia” governed 
that kingdom. She fortified and walled many towns. 
The Danes had secured towns also, the ‘“ Five 
Boroughs” of Mercia. The Lady set her heart on 
recovering two of these, Derby and Leicestwr. She 
succeeded in taking them, but she died before she 
could complete her work. Edward thereupon added 
Mercia to Wessex. The war with the Danes was con- 
tinued. AllEngland south of the Humber was subdued, 
while the princes of Strathclyde, Wales, Northumber- 
land and Scotland, seeing what a mighty prince 
Edward was, chose him as “ Father and Lord.” 

Athelstan. 925—940.—Athelstan, idward’s gol- 
den haired grandson, suceeeded. The Danes allied 
themselves with the Scots and the Welsh, and Athel- 
stan seemed in great danger, but in the great battle 
or Brunanburgh the allies were routed. * 
.j_ 314 Edmund |. 940—946.—During the reign of 

Tidmund, Athelstan’s successor, the Danes tried to 
recover Northumberland; but they were defeated 
and an earl or governor wag appointed to rule for 
the king. To prevent the Scots helping the Danes 
again, Edmund made an alliance with them and gave 
Cumberland, part of the old British kingdom a 
Strathclyde, to their king on condition of 
recognising Kdmund as his over-lord. In the idat 
of his successes he came to an untimely end. While 
he was at supper a robber who had been outlawed sat 
down at the king’s table. Kdmund tried to drag 
him out by his hair but he had a dagger hidden 
under fis clothes and stabbed the King. 

32. Edgar. 959—975.—The next great king was 
Edyar. Ke reigned ingreat glory. He granted the 
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Welsh king peace on condition that he should supply 
him with three hundred wolves’ heads every year. 
W fthin three or four years there were no wolves left 
in the country, which was a very good thing, as they 
were a source of great trouble to farmers and shep- 
herds. When Edgar visited Chester, it is said that 
he went about in very great state, and that eight 
vassal kimgs rowed his barge on the Dee. 

33. Dunstan.—In those days there lived a very 
great man. His name was Dunstan. He was born 
at Glastonbury, and as a youth was fond of music 
and reading and handicraft work. By Edmund he 
was appointed Abbot of Glastonbury and it was 
through his advice that the alliance was made with 
the Scots. Edgar appointed him Archbishop of 
Canterbury and for sixteen. years the kings followed 
his advice in governing the country, consequently 
many good Jaws were introduced, people were 
obliged to obey them, justice’ was rightly adminis- 
tered, and slavery was discouraged. ‘The educa- 
tional movement begun by Alfred had come to an 
end with his death. Dunstan set himself to revive 
it. For this purpose he established forty new 
monasteries and refoymed those already existing. 
The monks were made to teach boys so that schools 
were set up in the monasteries. Men of Jearning were 
inyited from other countries to come and teach in 
these schools. 


CHAPTER VIT. 


Changes in the English Constitution. 
| 84. The Kings.—Something has already been 
said about the different classes of the Engfsh and 
the way in which they were governed. Great 
changes had gradually come about,in these matters 
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some of which must be mentioned here. A great 
cause of change was the reduction of the seven 
or eight English kingdoms to three and afterwards 
to one. Kings like Edwin of Northumbria and 
Penda of Mercia were far more powerful than 
kings of little countries like Kent and Essex had 
been, and the kings of the House of Wessex like 
Edgar the Peaceful were more powerful still. The 
introduction of Christianity also made a great 
difference in the way people thought of the kings. 
They got themselves crowned by a bishop or 
archbishop and they and their office came to be 
thought of as sacred. Their power was limited 
however. They could not do anything important 
without the consent of the Witenagemot or assembly 
of the wise. This consisted of the king’s great 
officers of state, the superior clergy, members of the 
king’s family, and thegns chosen by him. 

35. Popular Assemblles.— While there were still 
small kingdoms, each* had its folkmoot open to all 
freemen, but as the kingdoms became larger the folk- 
moots ceased to be held, as the distances people would 
have to come to attend them became greater. The 
town and hundred courts were still held and a new 
court came into existence, the Shire Court. When 
a small kingdom was conquered and became part of 
a large one, it was regarded as a shire or part of that 
kingdom and its folkmoot was the shire moot 
or shire court. To control these courts the .king 
appointed Ealdormen to preside in them and later, 
when these officials did not do their duty well, 
Sheriffs. An Ealdorman generally ruled more than 
one shire and was often the dispossessed king of a 
small kingdom or his descendant. Beside the 
Sheriff and the Ealdorman the Bishop generally sat 
in vhe Shite Coyrt. 
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36. The Ceorls and Slaves.—We have seen that 
the English had slaves in Germany, but that most 
of the nation were freemen. Now it is known that 
about six hundred years after the coming of Hengist 
and Horsa, the class of freemen, ceorls, had almost. 
disappeared and had been replaced by a class of 
Serfs, called later Villeins, who were almost ina 
position ef slavery. How this came about is not 
certainly known, but sometimes freemen made them- 
selves the serf of some thegn, so as to be protected 
against the Danes. There were still slaves but their 
number was constantly diminishing. This was due 
to the influence of Christianity. The bishops often 
freed slaves who came into their possession, the 
clergy preached against slavery, and the Charch ex- 
communicated people who sold children as slaves. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 
Early English Kings.—(Oontinued.) 
975 A.D.—l066 a.p. 


37. Edward the Martyr. 975—978.—On the 
death of Hdgar, his son Edward, through the 
influence of Dunstan, succeeded. But there was 
much trouble about it; for while the people in the 
north wished Hdward ‘for their king, those in the 
south were in favour of his step-brother Ethelred. At 
last an evil deed was done. One day when Edward 
was out hunting he was treacherously murdered. 
As he was a very good man he was regarded as a 
martyr, and so he is always kuown as Edward the 
Martyr. 

38. Ethelred Il. 978—1017,—Ethelred II.,» his 
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step-brother, was then made king. He is known 
as Ethelred ‘The Unready ’"—the man without rede 
or council. He was a very foolish king and 
was not loved by his people. During his reign 
the Danes began to attack England again. First 
came Olaf,a Northman. But Ethelred, instead of 
fighting, gave him money to go away home again. 
Of course this only brought the Danes hack again 
the oftener. And Ethelred, instead of getting 
ships ready while they were away to prevent them 
landing when they came back, went to war with 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had refused to give 
him any money, but who had told him he would help 
him to fight the Danes if he wished. Ethelred also 
went to war with Normandy, but nothing came of it, 
except that in the end he married Emma, a sister of 
Willlam, Duke of Normandy. 

39. Massacre of the Danes.—The Danes came 
again and again undér their king Sweyn, and each 
time they got more money than before. Hthelred 
had to tax the people to obtain this money, and the 
tax was called Danegeld or Dane Money. At last the 
king tried to get rid of the Danes by treachery. On 
St. Brice’s Day an order was secretly given to 
murder those who had recently settled in the 
country, and Gunhild, sister of the king of Sweden, 
was one of those who fell? 

40. The Danes conquer England.—When the 
news reached Sweyn, he was very angry. He gook 
an oath that he would drive out Kthelred, and he 
came over to England with a mighty army. Soon 
he over-ran the south of England; but a certain 
Northman, the Haldorman of Kast Anglia, fought 
so bravely against Sweyn that he had to go away to 
Denmark again. In 1013 Sweynand his son Canute 
returned with a jarge army. The north of England 
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took him for their king. LeavingCanute in the north, 
Sweyn marched south, plundering and laying waste 
the country, and burning the churches as he went. 
London fell into his hands, and Ethelred fled with 
his wife Emma to Normandy. Sweyn died shortly 
afterwards. The Witan recalled Kthelred from Nor- 
mandy. But the country was now divided into two 
parties-e-those in the north who were in favour of a 
Danish king, those in the south who clung to the 
family of Alfred. Ethelred’s brave son Edmund 
Ironside was successful at first and Canute, who had 
been chosen king by the Danish host, had to leave the 
country. But he was not long in returning. Many 
battles were fought between him and Edmund Iron- 
side and many good men fell. At last, after a great 
battle at Assandun in which Canute was victorious, 
they came to an agreement, by which Edmund was 
to be king of Wessex and Canute king of Mercia and 
Northumbria. But in a very short time Edmund 
died and Canute became king of all Mngland. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Danish Rule. 
1017 a.p.—1041 a.p. 


#1. Canute. 1017—1036.—Canute began his 
reign by killing or banishing those that were likely to 
give him trouble,then he sent to Normandy forimma, 
Ethelred’s widow. She came over to England and 
Canute married her, but she left her children Alfred 
and Edward in Normandy. Although Cauute had 
been unscrupulous in his means of obtaining the 
kingdom, he rnled as well as any,of tha great -dng- 
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lish kings before him. Under him, the Danish title of 
Karl replaced that of Ealdorman. There were three 
principal Karls. Godwin of Wessex; Leofric of Mer- 
cia, and Siward of Northumbria. The first two were 
Englishmen. He sent away all his Danish army, ex- 
cept a small company which he kept as his own guard, 
and governed England, not as a foreign conqueror, 
but as an English king. The English wereef great 
service to him too, for they helped him to dethrone 
the king of Norway. Canute, besides being king of 
England and Denmark, thus became king of Norway ; 
also Malcolm of Scotland acknowledged himself 
his vassal. So Canute wasavery mighty king. 
T'wice he visited Rome, and secured from the Pope 
that the English pilgrims should be exempted from 
the taxes levied on travellers. He made strict laws 
against evil-doers. He was fond of the clergy and 
gave large sums of money to the church. At Assan- 
dun he built a church‘in memory of the victory he 
had gained over Edmund Ironside. A pleasant story 
is told of him. He ordered his chair to be placed on 
the sea shore. When the tide began to rise, he 
ordered the waves to stop, but on they came till he 
_ Was surrounded with the water. This he did to show 

that though a king might be a mighty man the sea 
would not obey him, and that, therefore, we ought 
to give all honor to God who rules the sea and the 
wind. Canute wasa good and wise king,,and in 
his days there was peace in the land. 

42. Haroid I. 1036 —1039.—Canute' left three 
sons, but only one of these, Hardicanute, was the son 
of Emma. To Hardicanute he left Denmark. To 
Harold, another son, he left England. And again 
there wis adispute. The north wished Harold for 
their king ; the south, Hardicanute. The Witenage- 
mot- settled: the ynatter by dividing the kingdom 
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into two parts. But Hardicanute stayed in Denmark. 
Soin the end, Harold became king of the south 
algo. He was a very wicked man, and “ never was 
a bloodier deed done in the land since the Danes 
came” than when Harold seized Ethelred’s son 
Alfred, who had come over to England, put his eyes 
out, slew every tenth man that came with him, and 
sold the vest as slaves. Harold died in 1040, and then 
Hardicanute came over and was crowned king. 

43. Hardicanute 1039—1041.—Hardicanute was 
even more cruel than Harold, and showed his hatred 
for his dead step-brother by having his body dug up 
and cast into a common sewer. When the people of 
Worcester did not pay their taxes he sent and burn- 
ed the town and pillaged the shire. His reign for- 
tunately was but a short one. He was attending a 
feast and while drinking fell down dead. Wearied 
out with such kings as these, it was with no ordinary 
joy that the Witenagemote looked to the old line of 
Alfred for asuccessor, and Edward the surviving son 
of Ethelred II, and Emma, was called to the throne. 
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CHAPTER X. 





The English line restored. 
1041 a. p.—1066 a. pD. 


<4. Edward the Confesser. 1041—1066,-—We 
now come to the refgn of the last king of the House 
of Cedric. Edward was not a great ruler or lawgiver, 
but he was the last king of the House of Cedric that 
ruled in England, and in him that house was restored 
after Danish rule. He was beloved for these things 
while living and his memory was cherished after he 
was dead. Edward was forty yeors of ige when he 
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was chosen king. He had spent the greater part of 
his life in Normandy with his mother’s friends, so 
that he had learned the Norman manners and ¢us- 
toms and language. When he was made king he 
brought over many of his friends from Normandy, 
and appointed them to high offices in the state. 
One, Robert, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and he had so much influence over Edward, that there 
was a saying amongst the people, that if he were to 
say a black crow was white, the king would believe 
him rather than his own eyes. Now this introduc- 
tion of Norman ways and the Norman language, 
and this filling up of the chief offices in the state 
with foreigners was not pleasing to the English, and 
especially to the great English noble, Earl Godwin. 
By and bye it led to an open quarrel. Fitz Eustace, 
a Norman, had been on ea visit to the king, who 
was his brother-in-law. On leaving he went with 
his followers to Dovey, to pass over from there 
to his own land at Boulogne. But, on arriving 
at Dover, he and his followers behaved very 
lawlessly. So the men of Dover rose against them 
and killed several of them, and drove the rest of - 
them out of the town. Eystace returned to the 
king, and told his story. The king was very angry 
and ordered Harl Godwin to punish the people of 
Dover. But Karl Godwin would not do so. He 
said that the king must hear also what the people of 
Dover had to say, and that instead of their being 
punished Eustace should be punished. Then the 
king summoned the earls Leofric of Hast Anglia and 
Siward of Northumbria, and there was likely to bea 
great battle between Mdward’s followers and Earl 
Godwin’s men. But it was agreed to let the Wit- 
enagemote settle the matter, and as Harl Godwin 
dideaot appear when he was summoned to do so, he 
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and his sons were outlawed, and his daughter Edith 
who had become Edward’s wife, was placed in a 
Nunnery. Godwin went to Flanders and his son 
Harold to Ireland. 

“4~g5. Return of Godwin.—Godwin had been out- 
lawed. Aftera year he returned with a mighty force, 
and the king gathered his men against him, but 
as beforeit was thought better to summon the Witan. 
They resolved that Godwin and his family should be 
inlawed, and restored to their estates, and that the 
king should take back Iidith, his wife. The result 
was that Edward’s Norman friends fled in terror to 
Normandy for they knew that Godwin would not 
tolerate them in England. Stigand, an Englishman 
and afriend of Godwin, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in place of Robert. But Godwin though 
he did not like foreigners to come and gct power in 
England was very greedy of power himself. Ag 
Karl of Wessex he ruled all the country south of the 
Thames. His son Harold was made Earl of East 
Anglia: Tostig, Earl of Northumberland ; while 
another son Sweyn was a very bad man, and his bad 
conduct turned the people somewhat against the 
family of Godwin. Navertheless when Godwin died 
in 1053, the people mourned his death, for he upheld 
their rights and ruled well. 

46. Deathof Edward the Confessor.—Edward 
died in 1066. He was nota great king, but he was 
a very good and pious man. Men looked upon him 
as a Saint and called him the Confessor. Westmins- 
ter Abbey was built by him and he was buried there. 

47. The Normans.—The Normans have been 
mentioned more than once already, and it is time 
to say who they were. We have seen how the 
Northmen of Denmark and Norway first plunder- 
ed and then settled in England. “hey did just*the 
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same in the country now called France. One of the 
descendants of Charlemagne gave them the country 
on the banks of the river Seine with Rouen as ‘its 
capital. This territory came to be called Normandy, 
the land of the Northmen. The Normans were 
ruled by Dukes who were nominally subject to 
the Frankish kings but really were independent. 
They learnt the French language and customs how- 
ever, and became much more civilized than the 
English or than the Danes who had settled in 
England. But it must not be forgotten that they 
were not Frenchmen but men of really the same race 
as the English and Danes. 

The connection between England and Normandy 
began with the marriage of Ethelred II, with Emma, 
sister of Richard Duke of the Normans. One result 
of this was that Ethelred’s son Edward was brought 
up in Normandy and came to have a great liking for 
the Normans. Another was that William I., who 
became Duke of the Normans in 1035, was a consin 
of Edward’s. This Duke William was a great fight- 
Ing man and a very stern ruler. The Norman barons, 
corresponding to the Wnglish thegns, were not at 
_ first disposed to own his autbority, but he showed 
his skill as a statesman and soldier by reducing 
them to submission. This done he began to plan to 
become king of Kngland. During the time ,of 
Godwin’s banishment he visited England. Now 
Edward had no children and William afterwards 
said that Edward had promised him the crown, 
because as Edward’s cousin he was next in succession 
to him. Edward could not promise the crown as 
the rulg was that the Witan should appoint one 
of the yyal house to be king. After Godwin’s death 
Harold, Godwin’s son, was by chance wrecked 
on fhe coasé of Normandy, and William by a trick 
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induced him to swear a very sacred oath that hoe 
would help William get the English crown. Having 
prépared things in this way he thought that on the 
Confessor’s death he would be made king. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Harold Il. 
1066 a.p. 


48. Harold Il. 1066.—On the death of Edward, 
Harold, Godwin’s son, was at once chosen king. 
When this news reached Duke William of Normandy 
he was so angry that he conld not speak. He resolved 
to cross over to England and drive Harold from the 
throne and at once commenced to collect an army 
and a fleet. He sent to the Pope and promised 
him great gifts if he were successful, and asked 
the Pope’s blessing on his enterprise. The Pope 
blessed his undertaking and sent him a holy banner. 
Harold too was not inactive. He gathered together | 
a great fleet to prevent the Normans from landing. 
But Duke William was not the only person that 
Harold had to defend his throne against. His brother 
Tostig had been outlawed by the Witan, because he 
warm governing his earldom so badly. Now he had suc- 
ceeded in getting Harold Hardrada, the king of Nor- 
way, to take up his cause. Harold Hardrada and 
Tostig came over witha great fleet and a mighty 
army, and landed at the mouth of the Tyne. Harold, 
Godwin’s son, was in the south watching the Nor- 
mans. When he heard of Tostig’s arrival, he mar- 
ched north and came up with Jostig’s forces’ at 
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Stamford Bridge. Harold, anxious to avoid a battle, 
offered Tostig one-third of his kingdom. 
1066 And “what shall be given to Harold “of 
a.D. © Norway” asked Tostig. Harold answered, 
‘Seven feet of English ground or a foot 
more, for he is taller than common men.” But 
Tostig would not desert his friend. So the battle 
was begun. The fight was fierce and long and ended in 
a victory for Harold. Tostig and Harold Hardrada 
lay dead on the §gkd 
49. Battle of Hastings.—Four days after the 
battle of Stamford Bridge Duke William landed at 
Pevensey. The news was brought to Harold when 
he was celebrating the victory of Stamford by giving 
a feast at York. He at once led his army south and 
collected as many more men as he could get, and 
marched to Senlac or Hastings. Harold had two — 
classes of men in his army, his thegns and house 
carls or body guard—well armed and trained sol- 
diers: and peasants who only fought occasional- 
ly and were very badly armed. The well armed men 
he placed as usual in close order with their shields 
locked together so that they formed as it were 
.acastle. The rest of his meg were behind. Duke 
William also drew up his army in battle array. At 
first Harold’s men held to their ground, and the 
Normans could not break their ranks. Though Duke 
William fought most bravely himself and killed 
many with his own sword, still for a time it loo&ed 
as if Harold would be successful. The Normans 
drew back. A report was spread that Duke William 
was killed. But William took off his helmet that 
all might see him, and shouted, “Tlive,and will yet 
win the day by God’s help.” Again the Normans 
advanced to the attack. But they could not break 
the*English ranks, for they kept close together as 
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Harold had told them. When William saw this he 
played a trick. Heordered his men to pretend to 
fly, and the English, thinking they were really 
flying, rushed out of the shield ring in pursuit. This 
was just what William had wished. He at once 
ordered his men to turn. The English being now 
all in disorder were cut down in great numbers. 
Onwardgthe Normans pressed to the top of the hill 
where Harold and his guard still were. The fight 
was long and many were killed, At last an arrow 
struck Harold in the eye and he fell. The English 
fled. Tie Normans mangied Harold’s body. His 
mother offered for it its weight in gold. William 
would uot give it to her. So it was buried undera 
heap of stones on the place where he fell. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 


A.D. A.D. 

Willlam I. ... . 1066!Henry I. td 1100 

Willlam II. ... ... 1087|Stephen w. 135-54 
CHAPTER I. 


William !.—The Conqueror. 
1066 A.p.—1087 a.p. 


50. Willlam chosen King.—Although William 
was really a conqueror he wished to seem to become 
king by the choice of the nation so that he might not 
have to rule by force aloae. He therefore ravaged 
the country round London but waited for the citi- 
zens to submit voluntarily. Meanwhile the Witan 
chose Edgar the Athelipg (7.e. prince) a mere boy, the 
son of the eldest of Edmund Ironside’s children, king. 
Jf all England had been united, William might yet 
have been driven out, but the great northern earls 
Edwin and Morcar with their followers deserted 
Iidgar and marched north. Then William placed 
himself between them and London and the Witan 
despairing went out to meet him and on bended 
knees, asked him to be their lord. So William en- 
tered ‘London, the chosen king of the people,and 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey amidst the 
shouts of ‘“ yea, yea, King William,” of his English 
subjects. An unfortunate thing happened in connec- 
tion with this. The Normans did not know the cus- 
toms of the English, and when the soldiers outside 
the Abbey heard the shouting * yea, yea,” they 
thought something was wrong and set fire to the 
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houses around. The English rushed out of the Abbey 
to save their property, and there was much fighting 
between the Normans and the English and many 
were killed. a. t | 

51. Peace restored.— William now had complete 
control over the south-eastern part of the kingdom 
and began to settle matters there. To protect 
Londosf he built a fortress which afterwards became 
famous as “ The Tower.” All those who had fought 
against him at the battle of Hastings he regarded at 
traitors, and their land was taken from them and 
given to his Norman followers. To others who 
submitted to him he gave back their lands. In the 
north he had to leave things alone. He received 
the submission of Edwin and Morcar and appointed 
some new English earls. Three months after the 
battle of Hastings William returned to Normandy 
leaving his friend William Fitzosbern and his brother 
Odo Bishop of Bayeux to rule in his name. 
4 52. Rebellion of the English and conquest of 
the North and West.—But Odo in William’s absence 
governed very badly, which made the English hate 
their Norman rulers. Risings took place in Kent 
and at Exeter and elsewhere. William returned 
from Normandy, put down the insurrections in the 
south, and began systematically to conquer the rest of 
the country. He first took Exeter and mastered the 
West, and then York and all the country south 
of %t on the eastern side of England. This was in 
1068. In the next year the earls Edwin and Morcar 
and Edgar Atheling rose against him and obtained 
the help of a Danish fleet. York was taken, and its 
garrison of three thousand Normans slaine When 
the news reached William he vowed a bitter wow to 
take vengeance on Northumbria. Advancing tg the 
Humber, he by a heavy bribe prevailed onthe Danes 
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to withdraw. Crossing to York, he laid waste the 
country as far north as the Tees. Towns were 
pillaged and burned. The inhabitants were slain or 
driven across the Scottish border. The harvests 
were destroyed, the cattle slain, the implements of 
husbandry broken to pieces. The coast was especially 
wasted to keep back the Danes from coming again. 
For sixty miles the country was converteds into a _ 
desert, and the famine that followed carried off 
immense numbers of victims. Next year William 
marched upon Chester, which submitted, and so his 
authority was established on the Welsh border. 
Two years later Edwin and Morcar again rebelled. 
But it was of no avail. The former fell in a skir- 
‘ mish on the Scottish border. The latter had to take 
refuge with Hereward in the Fens near Ely. William 
drove a causeway two miles long across the marshes. 
Morcar surrendered. Hereward, “the last of the 
Saxons,” disappeared. This event marks the com- 
pletion of the conquest. Next year he marched against 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, with whom Edgar the 
Atheling had taken refuge, and forced Malcolm to do 
homage. 

53. The Feudal System.—-There was now peace 
in the land. William’s next troubles were to come 
not from the English, but from his own Normans. 
After the battle of Hastings, and again after the 
rebellion in the north, William took the lands from 
the English nobles that had been against him, and 
divided them ‘amongst bis Norman followers. The 
lands so given were to be held on what was called a 
fewlal tenure and they were called fiefs. The persons 
holding the land were called tenants or vassals. 
They were bound, when called on, to follow the king 
to war and to render him service. Hein turn was 
boulid to protect them. These vassals of the king 
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divided their large holdings into sub-tenancies, their 
tenants being bound to them, as they themselves. 
were bound to theking. Thus, at any time, if the 
king wished an army brought into the field, he had 
only to call on his lords. They called out their 
vassals and the thing was done. William had seen 
the danger of this system in Normandy and all over 
France? He himself and his ancestors had been 
unruly vassals to the Kings of the Franks and his 
vassals of Normandy had only been made to recog- 
nise his authority after a struggle of many years. 
He therefore took measures to prevent his English 
vassals from becoming too powerful and independent. 
First he put an end to the great earldoms of Mercia 
and Northumbria. Secondly in distributing the 
land, he was careful not to give any one man a very 
large tract of country in*any one place; but rather 
several smaller pieces in different parts of the 
country. Thirdly every sub-tenant, besides taking 
the oath of fealty to his lord, had also to take an 
oath to the crown, and thus he became the king’s 
man too. -+-} 

54. Domesday Book.— William took advantage 
of the old laws that pwevailed in England. He kept? 
up the local courts of the hundred and the shire, and 
appointed the sheriffs himself. A chief court also 
was established in London, to which appeals might 
be made. The customs due to the crown from the 
vaPious estates were carefully collected, and that 
there might be no cheating. William appointed 
oicers to inquire into the condition of each district. 
They summoned before them, from each district and 
town, jurors, 80 called, because they on oath s‘ declar- 
ed the extent and nature of each estate, thes names, 
numbers, and conditions of its inhabitants, its yalue 
before and after the Conquest, ed the. sums due 
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from it to the Crown.” These reports were all care- 
fully recorded in a book called Domesday Book, 
which has been preserved to this day. 

55. Willlam and the Church.—When William 
was about to invade England, he sent for the Pope’s 
blessing, and promised to do great things for the 
Church in England. And he would seem to have 
been very earnest abontit. He put Stigane@ out of 
the See of Canterbury, and brought over from 
Normandy a very learned and good and wise man, 
named Lanfranc, and made him Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Lanfranc worked hand in hand with 
William. Almost all the English bishops were put 
out of their sees, and their places were filled by good 
and religious men from Normandy. 

The bishops had to take the oath of vassalage to 
the king like any other person, and William would 
not allow the Pope to interfere in any way with the 
Church without his consent. So iu this way William 
made himself very ‘powerful, and the Church 
under him flourished. Many new monasteries and 
churches, were built, for the Normans were great 
builders and some of these churches, as Durham 
Cathedral, are still standing. 

56. William’s Government.—During the last 
years of William’s reign there was peace in the land, 
so much so, that it was said “a man might fare over 
his realm with a bosom full of gold.”’ But in some 
things William’s rule was hard to bear. He was 
very fond of money. Heavy taxes were laid on the 
people to fill his coffers at Winchester. Other ways 
he had of getting money, such as a succession duty, 
levied or the tenant when succeeding to an estate, 
and ‘ aids” or contributions on certain occasions, 
such as when the king’s daughter was married. 
Whén the heir to an estate was a minor, the rents 
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went to the king until the heir came of age. Ii 
the estates fell to an heiress, she was often given in 
marriage to the highest bidder. One good thing 
William did. He put an end to the slave trade that 
was still carried on at Bristol. 

57. The Forest Laws.—William was very fond 
of hunting. To enjoy this pastime he laid waste 
the grgater part of Hampshire, and planted trees 
that he might have a*good forest to huntin. It was 
called the New Forest. He made laws too that no 
man, on pain of losing his eyes, was to kill any of 
the animals the King hunted. 

58. Death of Willlam.—lIn his later years William 
became very stout, and the French king having 
made a jest about it, William would be revenged. 
Entering France at the harvest season, he laid waste 
the country and set fire to the town of Mantes. 
While riding amongst the embers his horse 
stumbled. William was thrown forward 1087 
violently on the pommel of his saddle, and = a.p. 
was severely hurt. He was carried to Rouen 
only to die. Scarcely was the great man dead, when 
his friends ran away to their own houses. The 
King’s apartments were plundered. His corpse was, 
left, lying on the fidor. At last a poor knight at 
his own expense had the body removed to Caen, 
where it was buried. 
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William !f!.—Rufus. 
1087 a.p.—1100 a.v. 


59. Willlam Rufus.—Robert, the eldest son of the 
Conqueror, became Duke of Normandy. William, 
the third son, who was called ‘‘The Red,” because 
of the colour of his hair, crossed over to England, 
and having promised to govern the English according 
to their laws and to further the good of the Church, 
he was crowned king by Lanfranc. William was a 
strong, determined man like his father. Robert 
was a proud, foolish man. So the barons, led by 
Odo, who had been let out of prison, rose against 
William. They said they wished Robert to be king. 
But really their only reason for desiring this was to 
get more power into their own hands. The English, 
remembering how cruelly Odo had governed them 
before, took the side of William and they advanced 
against Odo ana some barons who were assembled 
at Rochester. The barons were forced to surren- 
. der. They were driven into. exile followed by the 
curses of the English. 

60. The First Crusade.—Palestine had always 
been considered @ sacred country by the Christians 
and they had been in the habit of making pilgri- 
mages to it. Hven when it fell into the hands of the 
Mohammadan Arabs they did not give up these 
pilgrimages. In the eleventh century the Turks, 
also Mohammadans, had in their turn conquered the 
Arabs and they began to kill and rob the pilgrims. 
In 1195 the Pope proclaimed a religious war of 
Christendom against the Turks, the first of the 
Crusades, 7.4., wars of the Cross. Many princes and 
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nobles of Europe joined the Crusade with enthusiasm 
and among them was Robert of Normandy. To raise 
moéney for an army he pawned Normandy to William 
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“or five years. —¥-~ | 
1.46 Willlam’s Government.—William had pro- 
iwnised to act justly and govern uprightly when he 
was made king, and so long as Lanfranc was alive 
he contigued to do so. But two years after William 
received the crown, Lanfranc died, and William 
soon showed how bad w man he was. He squandered 
all his father’s savings in luxury and wickedness. 
When his money was all spent, he employed his 
minister, Ranulf Flambard, a priest, who was as 
wicked as himself, to get more. It was the custom 
that when a see or abbey was vacant, the revenue 
went to the King until the vacancy was filled up. 
For four years after the death of Lanfranc the See © 
of Canterbury was allowed to remain vacant. There 
were many other vacant sees besides, and William 
drew all the rents. The people and even the barons 
were very angry at this. Bat William would not 
_ yield until it happened that he was attacked by a 
severe illness and he thought he was about to die. 
Then he sent to Bec, the monastery from which 
Lanfranc had come, and brought over Anselm and 
made him Archbishop of Canterbury. Now this 
Anselm was a very meek, good, and pious man and 
a great scholar, and it was only because the people 
wisbed it very much that he became archbishop. 
When William got better, he lived as wickedly and 
governed as badly as ever. But Anselm, thongh 
meek, was brave. He rebuked the King for his 
wickedness and would not give him the Church 
money. So the king had a bitter quarrel with 
Anselm, and Anselm retired to Normandy. ° 
62. Death of WIlllam 1.— William; like ‘1s 
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father, was fond of hunting. One day he went 
to hunt in the New Forest with his brother Henry. 
In the evening he was found dead with an arrow in 
his breast. Who shot the arrow no one could ever 
tell. But the people did not mourn for William, 
for his rnle had brought much misery upon them. 
As the old chronicle says, ‘‘ In his days all justice 
sank and all unrighteousness arose. ~ 


CHAPTER III. * 


Henry I. 
1100 a.p.—1135 a.p. 


63. Henry I.—On the death of William, Henry, 
his youngest brother, at once galloped off to Win- 
chester and seized the royal treasure. Having 
secured this, he proceeded to London and was 
crowned at Westmincter. But he knew very well 
the barons still wished for Robert, who was on his 
way home from the Holy Land. 

64. Henry and the English.—Henry did two wise 
things so as to ensure the English being on his 
side. Firstat his coronation he gave a Charter of 
Liberties. In this he promised to do justice to the 
Church and to the vassals, whoin their turn were 
to do justice to their sub-vassals, and to restore 
the good laws of Edward the Confessor. Second- 
ly he married an English princess: Hdith,, the 
daughter of Margaret sister of Edgar Atheling and 
Malcolm king of Scotland. The English called her 
the Good Queen, but the Norman barons mucked 
at her and Henry, and her name bad to be changed 
to the’french Matilda. It is through Matilda that 
the Efiglish sovereigns since Henry I. trace their 
descent to:the line of Cedric. 
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65. Robert lands In England.—The enthusiasm 
aroused in the people by Henry’s charter and by his 
matriage, enabled him to overcome his foes. Robert 
landed in England. But he soon found himself face 
to face with an English army under Anselm, whom 
Henry had recalled ; and he was glad to make peace 
and return to his own Normandy. The estates of the 
barons, veo had sided with Robert, were confiscated. 

66. Robert taken prisoner.—Meanwhile, Robert. 
and his barons were oppressing their subjects in 
Normandy very much, and the people beg- 
gedHenry tocome and help them. Crossing 1106 
with an English army he came up with = a.p. 
Robert at Tenchebral and gained a signal 
victory. Robert was taken prisoner and remained a 
prisoner for life. Henry became ruler of both Eng- 
land and Normandy. : 

67. Henry’s Quarrel with the Church.—A great 
quarrel was going on in Hurope between the Popes 
and the Emperors about Investitures i.e., the appoint- 
ment of bishops and abbots. Since the duties of 
these were spiritual, the Popes claimed the sole 
right of appointing them, but since they held lands 
the Emperors would pot allow this. In England 
the Norman Kings were accustomed to make bishops 
and abbots pay homage for their lands like barons. 
While abroad, Anselm had been concerned in the 
investiture dispute on the side of the Popes, and on 
his weca]] he refused to do homage te Henry I., who 
therefore seized the revenues of the See of Canter- 
bury.. After some years, by the help of the Pope, 
who had enemies enough without guarrelling with 
Henry, a compromise was agreed on. The King 
was to give the lands of the see and receive homage 
for them, the Pope was to give the ring and staff, 
the symbols of the spiritual authority, : 
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68. The Court of Exchequer.—Henry, now free 
from war, turned his attention to the internal 
government of the country. Great as he was ds a 
warrior, he was uo less great as a statesman. 
Calling to his aid Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, a very 
wise and able man, who, from being but a poor clerk, 
had risen to this high position, Henry appointed 
him Justiclar, z.e,, Chief Minister. The estates of 
the barons which had been confiscated, were distribut- 
ed amongst new men, who thus became dependent 
on the royal favour. A new organization was formed 
for the government of the country. The Justiciar 
was chief minister. In the absence of the King he 
acted as Regent. He presided over a court in 
which also sat the Chancellor and chief officers in 
the King’s household. They were called Barons of 
Exchequer, from the checked cloth that covered 
, the table around which they sat. This court met 
twice a year, and before it all the sheriffs from the 
counties appeared, bringing with them the monies 
due to the crown. 

69. The King’s Court.—Another court, the Curia 
Regis, i.e,, the King’s Court, was instituted» Over 
it too the Justiciar presided, in the absence of the 
king. The Barons of Exchequer also sat in this 
court, and while doing so they were called Justices. 
As a court of justice, the king’s court was the high- 
est court of appeal, and all disputes between the 
chief vassals of the crown were settled by it. *The 
king’s court could call up any case from the county 
courts. The Justices went on circuit. They presid- 
ed over the county courts and fixed the amount to be 
paid to,the King. By and by they sat as judges as 
well. Tn this way all the courts were brought under 
the Ouria [egis, and so order was advanced and 
safity sectired. 
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70. Taxation.—But with all this, Henry’s hand 
fell heavy on the people. Taxes were increased, 
and, when with this came famine and a plague, it is 
no wonder we read of grumbling. Still men feared 
and trusted Henry. ‘Great was the awe of him. 
No man durst ill-do to another in his days. Peace 
he made for man and beast.” 

71. Swecession to the Throne.—A sad event 
happened which forced Henry to turn his mind to 
the question of who was to be hissuccessor. Theship 
in which William, his only son, was returning from 
Normandy, was wrecked and the Prince drowned. 
Henry had only one other child, a girl, named 
Matilda. But it would be something new for the 
rough bold barons to have a woman to rule over 
them. Henry, fearing this, induced them all to 
swear that on his death they would remain firm 
by Matilda and support her on the throne. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Stephen. 
1185 a.p.—1154 a.p. 


72. Stephen, Earl of Blois, was the son of Adela, 
a daughter of William the Conqueror. He had lived 
in England, and being of a happy, easy; and good- 
natured disposition, he was a great favourite with 
the people. On the death of Henry he claimed the 
throne, and the people of London, welcoming him 
with shouts of joy, chose him as their king. Ste- 
phen in turn promised them all sorts of good things. 
The rights of the Church were to be protected, The 
forests were to be thrown open to the barons to hunt 
in as they pleased. The people were no longer to 
pay Danegeld. Large gifts of crown land ‘vere given 
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away. Many new earls were created. The barons 
were allowed to fortify their castles. The church- 
men did the same. The evils that followed to the 
people from this are sad to read of, 

73. Stephen quarrels with the Church.—Ste- 
phen did not know how torule. Having first allowed 
the nobles to get power, he as suddenly tried to put 
an end toit. He seized Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
at Oxford, and kept him in prison, till he yielded 
up his fortresses. This roused the church against 
Stephen. Even his brother Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, deserted him and joined Matlida, who now 
landed in England to contest the crown. 

74. Civil War.—The result was that the country 
was thrown into a state of complete disorder. All 
the evils of feudalism that William the Conqueror 
had foreseen came abofit. The barons pretended 
allegiance to Stephen or Matilda just as suited 
their interests for the moment and made war on one 
another just as they chose. In such a state of 
things the weakest suffered most. Throughout 
the land there was one wail of woe and misery. 
‘The barons greatly oppressed the people. Wretch- 
ed men died from bhungers Some lived on alms 
who before were rich. Some fled the country. 
Never was more misery-” Men said openly “ Christ 
and His Saints slept.” . 

75. ie Battle ndard.—Only one inci- 
dent of the war need be noticed fere. 

1188 David, King of Scotland, took up the cause 
A.D. of Matilda, and,entering Yorkshire, pillaged 
and Jaid waste the country. The men in 

the nasth were roused. Baron, priest and freeman 
banded themselves together to drive the Scots back. 
Under Thurstan, Archbishop of York, they advan- 
ced to Northallerton. Three sacred Standards were 
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suspended from a pole fixed to a cart, (hence this 
battle is sometimes called “the Battle of the Stand- 
ard’), and around them the English formed them- 
selves in closed ranks. The Scots in vain tried to 
break their ranks and at last were thoroughly beaten. 
76. Treaty of Wallingford.—At last Theobald 
Archbishop of Canterbury resolved to rescue the 
country fvom this state of misery. While Matilda 
had been trying to conquer England, her husband 
Geoffrey Plantagenet Duke of Anjou had conquered 
Normandy. Geoftrey died and was succeeded by his 
son Henry, who was known to be an active and 
clever prince. Theobald persuaded the churchmen 
and barons to let Stephen reign for the rest of his life 
on condition that Henry should sncceed. As Stephen’s 
only son was dead he agreed, and a treaty was made at 
Wallingford. The castles were to be razed ; 
the crown lands resumed ; the foreign mer- 1153 
cenaries banished ; and sheriffs appointed A.D. 
to restore order. Stephen was to continue 
king till his death. Henry was to succeed him. 
Within a year Stephen died. Henry returned from 
Normandy and received the crown. 
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THE PLANTAGENETS. 


A.D. A.D. 
Henry Il. ... ... 115%! Edward I. ... .. 1272 
Richard l.... .... 1189 | Edward Il. ... ... 1807 


John ... «oe os HYD; Edward HI.... ... 1827 


Henry IfI,... ... 1216) Richard Il. .... .. 1377 


CHAPTER I. 


Henry Il.—Curtmantle. 
1154 a.p.—1189 a.p. 


77. Restoration of Order.—Henry was twenty- 
one years old when he came to the throne. He was 
not atalla religious man. But he was very hard work- 
ing and thoroughly urtderstood how to govern. ‘ He 
never sits down” it was said of him “ he is always on 
his legs from morning till night.” His reign isa very 
important one because during it the system of govern- 
ment which Henry I. had set up, and which had béen 
destroyed in the troublous times of Stephen, was 
restored and perfected. He began his reign by 
carrying out the terms of the treaty that had been 
made with Stephen at Wallingford. The barons 
were ordered to pull down their fortresses. When 
any one refused, Henry quickly led an army agginst 
him, and the work was done. The crown lands that 
had been so foolishly given away by Stephen were 
taken back again. The foreign mercenaries were 
sent out of the country. New coins were issued. 
The King’s Court and the Court of Exchequer were 
restored. New sheriffs were put over the shires. 
Oxce more justice was done in the land. 
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78. Henry’s Policy.—Henry was not only Duke 
of Anjou and Normandy. He had married the 
Duthess of Acquitaine, and by doing so obtained all 
the eastern part of France from the river Loire to 
the Pyrenees. He was therefore a powerful French 
prince as well as King of England, and one object of 
his policy was to keep his possessions and even 
increase them. For this he wanted money. He 
found England in a state of disorder, and saw that 
till things were once more put right there, he would 
not get much in the way of taxes. Another object 
therefore was to establish strong and just govern- 
ment in England. -# 

79. Thomas a Becket.—TIn all this work Henry 
was well supported by Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by a certain Thomas a Becket, the 
son of a London merchant, who, from being a clerk 
in Theobald’s service, gradually rose to be his con- 
fidential adviser. The King tdo becoming fond of 
Becket, jested with him and treated him as an equal, 
so that, as Theobald said, the two young men had 
‘but one heart and mind.” Henry subsequently 
made Becket his Chancellor and loaded him with 
wealth, till he became,one of the richest men in 
England. Becket lived in the most princely way, 
His table was open to all. His retinue could vie 
with that of any baron in the land. The barons sent 
their sons to be brought up as pages in his house. 

806! Thomasa Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.—On the death of Theobald, Becket was raised 
to the See of Canterbury. ‘‘ You are choosing a fiue 
dress to figure at the head of your Canterbury 
monks,” said Becket to the king, ‘you wil! soon 
hate me as much as you love me now.” Henry in- 
tended to interfere with the church, and he had 
thought his+ gay chancellor would become aun 
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obedient Primate. But no sooner was Becket made 
archbishop than he changed his whole manner of 
living. Wild barons and warlike knights were no 
longer invited to his table. His rich dress was 
thrown aside. Much of his time he spent in fasting 
and prayer. 

81. Thomas a Becket and the King quarrel.— 
As Becket had prophesied, the King seon began 
to hate him. For ee found that the very man 
he had made Primate to carry out his will, was the 
man that was to oppose him. The King wished to 
establish a uniform system of justice for the whole 
realm, but he found the Church opposed to this. 
William the Conqueror had ordered the bishops no 
longer to sit in the shire courts, and had established 
special courts for the settlement of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. In Stephen’s reign the Church had taken advan- 
tage of this to claim that clergymen who committed 
crimes should not be tried by the ordinary courts, 
and as the ecclesiastical courts could not inflict the 
punishment of death,very bad crimes were sometimes 
not properly punished. Henry determined to bring 
churchmen under the same law as other people. 
Becket would not listen to the proposal. The King 

summoned all the bishops to meet him at 

1164 Clarendon, and there were drawn up what 
A.D. were called theConstitutions of Clarendon. 
Many of tho enactments were exactly the 

same as those of William the Conqueror. Bishops 
were to be appointed with the King’s assent, to do 
homage to him fortheir lands before being consecrated, 
and to hold their lands on the same conditions as the 
barons. No tenant-in-chief or royal servant was to be 
excommunicated without the King’s consent. The 
King’s court was to decide whether a suit between a 
layman and e@ clerk shoald be tried in the King’s 
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court or in the Church court. An appeal might be 
made from the Church court to the King’s court. To 
thege constitutions Becket set his seal. But scarcely 
had he done so, when he repented, and sent a 
penitent letter to the Pope, asking him to free him 
from his oath. Wenry’s rage was kindled. Becket 
was summoned to appear at a council at North- 
ampton. «Becket maintained that he could only be 
judged by the Pope, and forbade both baron and 
bishop to sit in judgment on him. But all were 
against him. Shouts of ‘‘ Traitor, Traitor,’’ followed 
him as he retired. That night he fled to France. 

82. Murder of Thomas a Becket.—For six years 
Becket had been away from England, when a re- 
conciliation between him and the King was effected. 
Becket returned. The first thing he did was to 
excommunicate all those whé had previously opposed 
him. When Henry, who was jn Fiance, heard of 
this, he said in his haste, ‘Is there none of my 
thankless and cowardly courtiers who will free me 
from the insults of one low-born and unruly priest ?” 
Four of his knights at once hastened to Canterbury, 
and, in the dim gray light of the cathedral, murder- 
ed the archbishop, scattering his brains on the floor. 
The news of the murder sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the whole Christian world. Becket was 
looked upon as a Martyr. Miracles were said to be 
worked at his tomb. He was made a saint, Sé. 
Thom&s of Oanterbury. 

83. Henry does penance.—Henry subsequently 
atoned for his rash words by making a pilgrimage to 
Becket’s tomb, and by being whipped on his ao 
back as he knelt there, 

84. Reforms.—The death of Becket not site ob- 
tained for Henry the carrying out of the Oonstitutiore 
of Olarendon ; it set, him free to make gther reforms. 
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His large interest in France often led him into 
wars there. Many of the barons, while ready to 
fight in defence of the King in England, did not éare 
to serve abroad. Henry allowed vassals to commute 
their service bya money payment, which he called 
scutage, I. e., ‘shield money,’ and, with the funds 
so obtained, he hired troops abroad for his foreign 
wars. The judges were sent on circuit as before. 
New sheriffs were appointed, not from among the 
barons, who had often been simply getting power and 
money for themselves, but from the officers of the 
Exchequer. Thus the sheriffs, the circuit judges and 
the curia regis were made to work better together 
and the barons lost a good deal of their power. 

85. Willlam the Lion a prisoner.—The barons 
of course did not like all this. They took advantage 
of quarrels between thé King and his sons to stir 
up strifein the land. William the Lion, the King of 

Scotland, also invaded the country. Roger 

1174 de Mowbrayand many more of the great 

A.D. barons joined him. But Ranulf de Glanvil, 

| the Justicrar, fell upon them by surprise at 

Ainwick and took William the Lion prisoner. The 

rebels at once laid down their arms. William the 

Lion agreed to hold his crown as a vassal of the King 
of England and was set at liberty. 

86. Assize of Arms.—This revolt led Herry to 
reduce the power of the barons still more. He 
went back to the old custom of having a ndtional 
militia. Every freeman must be ready to serve for 
the defence of the country. And the Assize of 
Arms fixed the Way in which each person was 
to aru himself 

SAThe Colwyu f Ireland.—lIreland had fallen 
iato a miserable conditfon compared with the times 
when Fer mi 3ionaries came over to England and 
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converted Northumbria and Mercia. The country 
had become broken up into many petty kingdoms, 
and’these were constantly at war with each other. 
So there was nothing but disorder in the land. 
Henry proposed to the Pope that he should go over 
to Ireland aud conquer it and rule it well, and make 
the people pay Peter’s pence. The Pope, who 
claimed tm be the lord of all islands, approved of 
Henry’s plan as prompted by ‘‘ the ardour of faith 
and love of religion,” and told the people of Ireland 
to receive Henry as their lord. Henry for a long 
time had too much to doin England and France to go 
to Ireland himself. But in 1166, at the request of 
Dermot, king of Leinster, Henry allowed some of 
his nobles to go. Richard de Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke, afterwards known as Strongbow, followed. 
They over-ran the land. $n 1171, Henry himself 
crossed to Dublin where the chiefs came and made 
their submission. Strongbow, on the death of 
Dermot, whose daughter he had married, was made 
king of Leinster. Subsequently, Henry sent his gon, 
John, as overlord ; but this foolish young 

man, laughed at the quaint dresses of the 1172 
Trish chiefs, and plucke@the chiefs by the A.D. 
beard when they came to make submission, 

so he had to ba recalled. This is known as the 
Conquest of Ireland. But really it was only the 
country along the coast that the English held. 
Mosfof the country remained in the hands of the 
old Irish chiefs, who continued to follow their own 
ways and exercise their own laws. 

88. Death of Henry I!.—Henry’s last days were 
rendered sad by the revolts of his sons. He crossed 
over to France, but had to fly before the army of 
his son, Richard. He was already bowed down wigh 
grief, when a list of the conspirators gras brgught to 
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him. The name of his favourite son, John, for 
.whom he had done so much, headed the list. This 
broke bis heart. He was carried on a litter to 
Chinion, and muttering, “shame, shame on a Ccon- 
quered king,” passed sorrowfally away. 


CHAPTER II. 


Richard |. 
1189 a.p.—1199 a.p. 


89. Richard in Palestine.—Richard,son of Henry 
II., succeeded. He was a soldier, fond of adventure, 
and had but one desire, to win glory in the crusades. 
He cared little for England or its people, and remain- 
ed but little there. It is even doubtful whether he 
could speak the English language. To obtain money 
he allowed Scotland to buy back its freedom for 
10,000 marks, and hqnours and offices in his gift 
were freely sold. With the money raised in this way 
he set out for Palestine, and for four years England 
was without aking athome. But many wise states- 
men had grown up in the yeign of Henry II, and 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, whom Richard 
appointed Justiciar, ruled the land well in his ab- 
sence. It is not necessary to follow Richard in 
his wanderings in the East. His name for bravery 
and heroism was spoken of all over Europe. « The 
English were pleased with this at first. But Richard 
was always in need of money, and to supply his 
wants Longchamp had to tax the people heavily. 
When, at last Richard was taken prisoner by the 
Duke of Austria, and the English had to pay an 
immense sum for his ransom, the taxes became 
grievous to be, borne. 
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90. John aims at the throne.—John, Richard’s 
brother, taking advantage of the discon- © 
tent, raised a revolt. Many barons joined 1194 
him, But Herbert Walter, who succeeded A.D. 
Longchamp as Justiciar, put down the re- 
volt. On Richard’s arrival in Eugland, John was 
banished. 

91. War with France.—It must not be forgotten 
that the plantagenets were Dukes of Anjou and 
vassals of France. The King of France wished to 
subdue these powerful vassals so as to rule bis whole 
country. Philip Augustus, who was king of France 
from 1180 to 1223, was an ambitious and crafty 
man. He did what he could agaiust Henry ITI. 
but with little success. Now he attacked Normandy. 
This indirectly led to Richard’s death. He heard 
that gne of his Norman vassals had treasure in his_ 
castle and laid siege to it when the vassal refused to- 
open the gates. During the siege the King was 
struck with an arrow from the walls. So died this 
brave but eae. who, though now often made 
the hero of romance, did uo good to his people, cared 
very little for them, and caused them much spffering 
by burdening them withsheavy taxes. : 


CHAPTER III. 
John, Sansterre or Lackland. 
1199 a.p.—1216 a.p. 
"92, John becomes king.—It has already been 
shown that the Witan had been accustomed toelectas 


king that one of the royal family that seemed fittest 
torule. The Witap still existed as tha Great,Council 
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of prelates and nobles. On Richard’s death this body 
had to choose between Richard’s brother John, fourth 
son of Henry II. and his nephew Arthur the son of 
Geoffrey, Henry Il’s third son. As Arthur was a 
boy they chose John. Their choice proved very 
unfortunate for John was ‘‘ without dispute the 
worst of the English kings.’”’ He was clever, and 
energetic and there was a charm about shim that 
gained some people’s love. Bnt he was selfish, cruel, 
depraved. He had broken his father’s heart. He had 
betrayed his brother, and it was commonly believed 
that he murdered Arthur, his rival for .the throne, 
with his own hand. The punishments he inflicted 
wero of the most cruel kind. Children he starved. 
Old men he caused to be crushed under weights of 
lead. He was superstitious to the highest degree. 
While at home he mockéd at priests and treated the 
mass with contempt, but he never travelled without 
charms or relics round his neck. His whole reign 
was a series of disasters and tyrannies. 

93. Loss of Normandy.—Philip Augustus declared 
Arthur Duke of Normandy. He had a legal right 
to do this and was also glad of an opportunity of 
getting Normandy into his power. The Norman 
barons,who hated the Dukes of Anjou,favoured Philip 
rather than John. John had to fly from Normandy 
which was seized by Philip. Arthur however, had 
fallen into the hands of John and was never seen 
again. Philip therefore took Normandy for hi§ own 
and also Maine and Anjou, and they have ever since 
been French provinces. 

94. John quarrels with the Pope.—The follow- 
ing year the See of Canterbury fell vacant. John de 
Gray, Bishop of Norwich, was at John’s bidding 
elected Archbishop by the monks of Canterbury. 
But it turned sut that at a previous meeting they 
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had elected one Reginald. An appeal was made to 
Rome. Innocent III. was then Pope. He said that 
nefther John de Gray nor Reginald should be Arch- 
bishop, and called on the monks who had come to 
. Rome to elect Stephen Langton, an Englishman 
and a very learned man. Fae. 

95. The Interdict.—When John heard of this 
he was rery angry, and refused to receive Langton. 
Whereupon the Pope laid England under an inter- 
dict, which was a very serious thing for the people. * 
For so long as the interdict continued, the clergy 
could not preach in their churches nor administer 
the sacraments, except that of baptism in private to 
little children. The dead even could not be buried 
in consecrated ground. Still the King would not 
yield. He became more angry, and confiscated all 
the lands of the bishops that obeyed the Pope, and 
would not punish people who committed outrages 
on the priests. For two years this continued. The 
Pope then went a step further and excommunicated 
John, that is, he put John out of the coummunion of 
the church, which meant that no Christian could 
have anything to do with him. Still John held 
out. One thing moreewvas left to the Pope and he | 
did it. He declared John to be no longer king told 
the people of England they need not obey him and 
orgered Philip of France to lead a crusade against 
him. 

86. John, a vassal of the Pope.—John now 
formed a league against Philip. His nephew Otto 
had been elected Emperor against the Pope’s will 
“and had also been excommunicated. He was there- 
fore willing to join John against the Popeeand his 
ally Philip. There were other excommunicated 
princes in North Germany who also favoured the 
league, Just when things werg arranged John 
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suddenly made the most humble submission to the 
Pope. He agreed to receive Stephen Langton, and 
to compensate the priests for their losses. Mére 
than this, he handed over his crown to the Papal 
Legate and received it back as a vassal of the Pope. 
This last act filled the whole nation with disgust. 
They said he had become the Pope’s man. He had 
forfeited the very name of king. John’s reasons for 
submission are not very clear. His submission was 
however useful because it deprived Philip of the 
support of the Pope. But Philip defeated the army 
of the league at Bouvines, and John seeing that his 
scheme had failed returned to England. 

97. Struggle with the Barons.—The Battle of 
Bouvines was a great thing for Hngland. Had John 
triumphed over Philip and come back to England, 
the sovereign of large possessions in France, he 
could have oppressed the country as much as he 
chose. But the barons had seen their. danger and 
prepared to meet it. At their head was Stephen 
Langton. In 1213, before John went to France, 
Stephen Langton had caused a meeting of the Great 
Council to be held at St. Albans. Now, another 
: meeting was called. At it Juangton produced the 
Charterof Henry I. Jt was accepted as declaring 
in writing the rights of the Church, barons, and 
people. The barons bound themselves by an oath 
to obtain their liberties, 

When John returned to England, he found tltem 
strong and united, and ready to fight to the death. 

for their just rights and liberties. The 

1214 following Christmas they presented them- 
A.D. , selves before the King, and demanded the 
observance of the Charter of Henry I, and 

the Laws of Edward the Confessor. A few months 
later they again assembled at Bragkly. ‘“ Who do 
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they not ask for my kingdom ?” cried John in a 
rage; and he refused their petition. The whole 
country was at once up in arms. The barons 
marched to London, which threw open its gates to 
them. John, deserted by his followers, invited the 
barons to a conference at Runnymeade. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Magna Carta. 


/ 98. Magna Carta.—Runnymeade is &@ meadow 
on the Thames near Windsor. There the barons 
assembled their forces. John and his men gathered 
together on the opposite side of the river, in the 
middle of which is an island. Here the. deputies 
from each side met to discuss the points at issne. But 
John had made uphis mind to give the barons all they 
wished. On the very first day Re agreed to and signed 
Magna Carta I.e. The Great Charter. There was 
little that was new in the Charter. It did not intro- 
duce any great changes into the constitution. But 
it was of great use in this way, that the Jaws which 
the King was bound to gbserve, were put down clearly 
in writing, and tbe seal of the King himself was 
attached to the document. 

that (1) the Church was to be free; (2) no 

freeman was to be imprisoned or outlawed 1215 
or & any way brought to ruin without the A.D. 
lawful judgment of his peers, that is his 

equals, or by the law of the land; (3) no scutage or 
‘ aids’ were to be levied save by the Great Council; 
(4) many irregular taxes were abolished gr rated 
at a fixed sum; (5) the forest Jaws were repealed. 


Twenty-four _barons were chosen to enforce athe 
obseryance of the Charter, and to declare” War 
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against the King should he not act according to its 
rovisions. -~.ss00lam, 
‘ The rising which forced John to sign Magha 
Carta was not a mere rebellion of the barons. They 
were supported not only by the Church but by the 
whole people and the Charter was for the benefit of 
the whole people. Whatever rights the barons claimed 
for themselves they equally claimed for every free- 
man. The sub-tenant was to be protected from 
the oppression of his lord, justas the baron was to be 
protected from the encroachments of the King. The 
towns were to have their liberties and free customs. 
4,99. John breaks the Charter.—John soon 
Greael that he had no intention of keeping the 
Charter. He first got the Pope to annul it. Then 
he got mercenaries from the continent and made 
war on the barons. They were getting the worst of 
it and so sent and asked Philip Augustus for help. 
His son Louis came with an army and the barons 
promised to make him king instead of John. John’s 
French mercenaries refused to fight against Louis 
and soon only Dover under Hubert de Burgh held 
out for John. Just at thistime the King died of a 
fever (October 1216). 2 
100. Henry I1I.-—-The barons had been willing to 
have the I’rench prince Louis for king instead of the 
Angevin John, but now that John was dead it was 
plainly better to have his young son Henry, during 
whose minority things could be arranged as they 
thought proper. So Henry was crowned at Glouces- 
ter and William Marshal, the great Earl of Pembroke 
was appointed “ruler of the king and kingdom.” 
e The boy King accepted Magna Carta. The 
May barons at once began to desert Louis Pem- | 
12 d7 broke fell upon the French at Lincoln, and 
go easily and so utterly defeated them, that 
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the battle was known as the Fair of Lincoln. A 
fieet of transports, that was coming-with reinforce- 
ménts from France, was attacked by Hubert de 
Burgh and destroyed. Louis now seeing that his 
party in England had disappeared was quite willing 
to go back to France. So Pembroke made a treaty 
with him and he left Henry III’s rule undisputed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Henry Ill. 
1216 a.p.—1272 ap. 


101. Hubert de Burgh.—Pembroke died in 1219 
and from that time till 1232 the country was 
governed wisely by Hubert de Burgh. # He got rid 
of the foreigners that John had brought into 
England,*+fought in France °and secured Gascony 
for the King, and-yesisted the Pope when he tried to 
interfere in Mnglish affairs. The King however had 
as his favourite Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester, a native of Poitou. Peter pursuaded 
Henry that Hubert dm Burgh prevented his having 
proper supplies of money. Hubert was accused of 
many crimes, dismissed from office and thrown into 
the Tower. 

102. Henry’s bad Government.—From this 
tinfe Henry himself governed. He was one of the 
weakest kings that ever ruled England. He was not 
vicious nor cruel like his father. But he was a 
spendthrift, unsteady of purpose, careless of the 
truth, fond of favourites and easily influanced by 
them. He acted foolishly in three different ways 
(1) He encouraged worthless foreigners, especially 
the relations of his wife Eleanor gf Proveuce, to 
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come to England, and gave them places and pensions. 
(2) He wasted money in weak attempts to recover 
the Plantagenet possessions in France. (3) He did 
not resist the Pope but let him take a great sum of 
money from the English Church. The effect of all 
this was to burden the people with taxation and 
prevent good order being kept in thecountry. This 
bad government went on for twenty-six years. At 
last Henry interfered in the quarrel going on between 
the Pope and the Emperor, and so made himself 
responsible for still further expenses. The barons 
resolved to make the king govern more wisely and 
particularly to observe the Charter. The leader 
of the movement was Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. He himself was in part a foreigner, but 
he had married the King’s sister, and he now put 
himself at the head of thee Kaglish barons in defence 
of English liberties. The Barons met in Parliament 
in London in April 1258. The King was forced’ 
to give to twenty-four men, twelve from the King’s 
party, twelve from the barons, full powers to draw 
up terms for the proper government of the state. 
At a Parliament held at Oxford two months later 
the committee brought foryard their proposals. 
These were called the Provisions of Oxford, | By 
them a committee of fifteenwas togovern the kingdom 
with the help of twelve elected barons. UThe great 
Council of Barons or Parliament was not to meet, 
hese twelve were to take its place. This commiftee 
for a time worked well. The foreigners were called 
on to give up the King’s castles. But the King got 
the Pope to annul the Provisions and disregarded 
them. {he barons under Harl Simon took up arms 
and at the end of a year both parties agreed to have 
Louis King of France, called St, Louis for his piety, 
as arbitrator. Hg decided in favour of the King. The 
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Provisions ofOxford were annulled. The appointment: 
or removal of great officers of the state was to rest; 
with the King alone. The King might keep as many 
foreigners about him as he liked. But the King was 
to observe the Great Charter. This decision undid 
all that had been done. Therefore the barons could 
not accept it. The war began again. At 

Lewes, Simon de Montfort met Henry in 1264 
battle and defeated him. Henry was made a.p. 
prisoner. By a treaty—‘the Mise of 
Lewes’”—Edward, the King’s eldest son,gave himself 
up as aransom for his father; but his father was 
not set at liberty. 

103. A Representative Parllament.—Simon de 
Montfort was now at the head of the state. In 
:December writs were issued, summoning 
ithe prelates and barons te a meeting of 1265 
Parliament. Moreover two knights were A.D. 
ordered to be sent to represent each shire 
court and two citizens to represent each town. This 
was the first Parliament of the kind, and the modern 
English Parliament still consists of the same classes 
of members. 

104. Death of Simon de Montfort.—Prince 
Edward escaped from his prison. Gathering an 
army he took Gloucester, and met Simon de Mont- 
fort, in battle at Evesham (1265). Edward gained 
a complete victory. Simon de Montfort was slain. 
Kin. Henry was rescued from restraint, Gradually 
through the wisdom and moderation of Edward 
peace was restored. Edward went to the Orusades. 
Henry reigned in peace for five years longer. He 
died in 1272. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Edward |. 
1272 a.p.—1807 a.p. 


105. Edward I.—We have now reached the period 
when the distinction between Englishman and Nor- 
man had been forgotten. One great cause of this 
was the loss of the French possessions of the Plan- 
tagenets. The kings of England now had to think 
of England first. Henry Ill. got into trouble by 
not understanding this. Edward J. understood it 
thoroughly. He was the first English king since 
the conquest. English that is in heart, loving and 
trusting his English people. He was one of the 
greatest of the English:kings and is particularly 
famous as a law-giver. 

106. Conquest of Wales.—The aim of Eidward’s 
life was to unite the ewhole of Britain under one 
king. His attention was first turned to Wales. 
Wales had never been wholly conquered. The 
barons in the marches ever since the Norman 
conquest had been at constant war with the Welsh 
princes, and a large portion of the south and the 
east of Wales had fallen into their hands : but in the 
north the ‘‘Lords of Snowdon” still maintained 
their independence and during the reigns of Henry 
J., John and Henry III. had taken advantage of 
every period of trouble and disturbance to make 
invasions Into England. The Lord of Snowdon, who 
still claimed to be Prince of Wales, was named 
Liewellyn. Edward 1. now called on Llewellyn to 
come aud do homage to him. For two years 
Ligwellyn refused. Kdward led his army into Wales. 
Llewellyn was, soon reduced to, difficulties. He 
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tendered his submission. Jt was settled he was to 
be the last chief that should have the title of 
“Prince of Wales.” For five years after this there 
was peace. JBut there was an old prophecy that 
when English money was made round, the Prince of 
Wales would be crowned in London. A new round 
coinage was introduced. The prophecy would be 
fulfilled. ,So at least thought David, Llewellyn’s 
brother. And, though he had been given rich estates 
by Edward, he took up arms. Llewellyn joined him. 
Edward led his army into Wales. Llewellyn fell in 
a skirmish on the Wye. His head was sent to London, 
and, crowned with ivy, was fixed tothe Tower. David 
was taken prisoner and sentenced to a trai- 

tor’s death. Edward’s infant son wascreated 1282 
‘Prince of Wales,” the title still given to = a.D. 
the eldest son of the Sovereign. Edward 

erected strong castles at Conway and Caernarvon, 
and gave much of the land té his English barons. 
The country was divided into shires and hundreds 
asin England. English law was introduced. For 
more than a hundred years there was peace in the 
land. - 

107. Quarrel with Sgotiand.—Twelve years after 
this Edward turned his attention to Scotland, of 
which country he claimed the right to be overlord. 
The grounds for this claim are not clear. Many 
Scotch kings had, it is true, done homage to English 
kings, but there were reasons that make this no 
proof of the overlordship of England. In the first 
place the Scotch kings held Cumberland since the 
time of Edward the Elder as vassals of the English 
kings. In the second place all rights over Sgotland 
had been sold by Richard I. It is true that since 
that time homage had been done by Scotch kings, 
but this was not for Scotland, but only for lands 

r : 
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held by them in England. Edward I. seems to have 
thought that the whole of Great Britain belonged 
to him either directly or indirectly. On the death 
of Alexander king of Scotland the next heir to the 
throne was Margaret a little girl the daughter of 
Eric, king of Norway, who had married Alexander’s 
daughter. On her way to Scotland she died, and 
immediately there were no fewer thane thirteen 
competitors for the throne. The two whose claims 
were the strongest were John Balliol and Robert 
Bruce, both descended from David, brother of Wil- 
liam the Lion. When they could not agree, Edward 
was asked to decide the matter. So he went north 
to Norham, and there the Scotch nobles and 
commonalty met him and laid the case before him. 
Before Kdward would give any opinion, he told 
them that they must first acknowledge him as feudal 
lord of Scotland. The Scotch nobles after a little 
hesitation did so. The commonalty would not, but 
no attention was paid to them. Hdward decided in 
favour of John Balliol, and Balliol did homage to him 
at Berwick. But though Edward at first gave up 
all claim to holding Scotland as an ordinary fief, and 
said that it should remain a‘3separate and free king- 
dom, and have its own rights and laws, he subse- 
quently declared that appeals might be made to 
him from the Scotch law courts, a thing that .had 
never been heard of before. The nobles and people 
forced Balliol to resist such a claim, and When 
Edward summoned the barons to follow him to war 
against France, they refused. On the other hand, 
they entered into an alliance with France,—an 
alliance which continued till the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

108. First conquest of Scotland.—There was 
nothing for it, now but war. Edward captured 
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Berwick, massacred the citizens, and had soon 
overcome the country. Balliol was made prisoner and 
lodged in an English prison. Warenne, 

Earl of Surrey, was left in charge of the 1296 
government of Scotland. The castles were a.p 
garrisoned with English soldiers. The 

sacred stone, on which the Scotch kings had been 
crownedpand which was said to have been the pillow 
of stone on which Jacob slept, was taken from Scone 
to Westminster Abbey. It was inclosed in a stately 
chair, and in this chair the kings of England are 
crowned to this day. 

109. Wiliam Wallace.—The nobles, who were 
chiefly of Norman descent, had surrendered. The 
people, the descendants of the Saxons and Danes had 
not. They were roused to fight for their liberties. 
At their head was Willi#m Wallace, the national 
hero of Scotland. Around him gathered the stont 
peasantry and townsfolk and at Stirling Bridge 
he awaited the Enylish forces. When 
called on to surrender, he shouted out, 1297 
‘“ We have come here not for peace, but to = A. 
free our country.” The English began to 
cross the bridge. Wakace waited till half of them 
were over. Then, with a rush, he broke down the 
bridge and cut to pieces those that had crossed. 
Stisling Castle fell into his hands, and he was 
appointed ‘‘ Guardian of the Realm.” v 

110, Second conquest of Scotland.—Next year 
Edward came again with a mighty army and at. 
Falkirk gained a complete victory. Wallace escaped 
from the field, but was subsequently taken and 
executed as a traitor. Edward entrusted ¢ 
the government to a Council of Scotch 1298 
nobles, and went so far in the way of A.&. 
trying to unite England and Scotland, that. 
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he ordered ten representatives to be elected to sit in 
the Parliament in London. 

111. Edward and Philip IV. of France-—Edwatd, 
while thus insisting on what he believed to be 
his rights as overlord of Scotland, had troubles 
himself as a vassal of the King of France. Edward 
was Duke of Gulenne, and as such he had to do 
homage to the King of France. Some fiascons, 
subjects of Edward, had given help tosome English 
sailors, in a fight they were having with some 
Norman sailors, and Edward was summoned to Paris 
to answer for this. Edward did not go but sent his 
brother Edmund, who handed Guienne over to the 
Krench King for forty days as a sign of submission, 
and the French King kept it altogether. So Edward 
had to go to war. 

112. The Model Parliament,—All these wars cost 
money, and Edward had great difficulty in getting 
it. Grants made by”the Great Council could be 
raised only from the prélates and barons. The “ free 
aids” raised by the court of exchequer took a long 
time to collect. Before they could be gathered in, 
reference had to be made to the reeve of each town, 
to the sheriff of each county, to the archdeacon of 
each diocese. Simon de Montfort had said that all 
classes in the state ought to have a place in the na- 

tional council, and had summoned knights 

1295 of the shire, and representatives of the 
a.D. _ boroughs to his parliament in 1265. Edward 
now followed his example, for he trusted 

the people and felt sure that the representatives of 
the wealthy burgesses of the towns would be loyal and 
helpfu}. So having laid down the great principle 
that ‘‘ what touches all should be approved by all,” 
hesummoned to a parliament in 1295 the greater 
clerg y and the barons representatives of the lesser 
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clergy, two knights from every shire, and two burghers 

fram every town. 
his Parliament of 1295 has been called the 
Model Parllament, because since that date parlia- 
ments in most respects identical have generally 
formed 4 part of the English system of government. 
Fences between it and modern parliaments 





Two dif 
ought t& be noticed (1) It included minor clergy 
(2) all classes members met together in owe house. 
The minor clergy afterwards refused to sit in parlia- 
ment and instead voted money to their king in 
their conrocations. Inthe year 1332 we first hear 
- of two separate houses. In that year the knights 
of the shire and the representatives of the boroughs 
first sat together in one house and the prelates and 
barons in another, so that the two houses correspon- 
ded to our modern Houseg#of Commons and Lords. 

113. The Charter confirmed.—The Parliament 
was not slow to exercise its powers. Toobtain money 
for his French war, Edward had demanded of the 
clergy half their annual income, and when they re- 
fused, he had outlawed them. The country gentlemen 
had been forced to givecattleand corn. The duty on 
the export of wool had seen increased fivefold. The 
barons and clergy united to resist this. Edward, in 
full parliament, with tears admitted that he had taken 
thair money without due warrant of Jaw, and subse- 
quently confirmed Magna Carta with this important 
addition, that no aid or tax wasto be levied by the 
sovereign without the consent of Parliament. This 
was a great gain for the people. It gave 
them the control of the purse,and limited 1297 
the power of the King. Henceforth the  a.p. 
nation itself should determine what taxes 
it was to pay. 

114, Death ef Edward |.—In _1306 Bruce set 
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himself up as King of Scotland. Edward again 

went north,determined to utterly subdue the country. 

But at Burgh-on-Sands, near Carlisle ‘he 

13807 died, leaving ashis last request that his 

a.D. body should be carried in front of the army 
till the Scots were overcome. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
1307 a.p.—1327 a.p. 





115. Lords Ordainers.-<=-Edward II. was notat all 
like his father. He was a lazy, worthless man, and 
selected as his officers, not the nobles, but men of in- 
ferior position who would do just what he wished. 
Edward’s chief favourite &t first was Piers Gaveston 
a Gascon. By his advice the older ministers were 
dismissed, and so angry did he make the barons 

with his jokes and by the nick-names he 
1310 gavethem, that at last Parliament called on 
a.o. Edward to put him out of the kingdom, and 
refused to grant supplies till their grievances 
were redressed. But no sooner did Kdward get the 
money from Parliament than he recalled Gaveston. 
The barons took up arms. In full Parliament a 
committee was appointed for the better Government 
of the realm. They were called ‘ Lords Ordainers.” 
They drew up a list of ‘‘ Articles of Reforms,’ and 
Edward was forced to comply with them. Gaveston 
was seized and beheaded. 

116. Scotland gains her Independence.—Mean- 
while in Scotland, Bruce, though having to risk 
many dangers and to undergo many difficulties, was 
sloevly but surely gaining power and popularity. In 
1314 all the important castles exespt Stirling had 
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fallen into his hands, and now he besieged Stirling. 
This castle was very important so Edward tried to 
reNieve it. Bruce however defeated him at Bannock- 
burn so thoroughly that his army was completely 
destroyed. 

The independence of Scotland was won, though 
it was not finally acknowledged till the Treaty of 
Northanapton, in 1322. 

117. Misgovernment.—These were dark days for 
England. Defeat and slaughter abroad, at homea 
famine and pestilence, while the King cared little for 
his people and gave himself up to the grossest 
indulgences. Despenser, a new and equally worthless 
favourite, had taken the place of Gaveston. 

The barons again rose under John of Lancaster. 
But he was taken prisoner and put to death. The 
Government of Despenser.went on. 

118. Edward II. deposed.—There was but one hope 
left. Queen Isabella, who wag asister of the French 
King, had gone to France and taken her little son, 
Edward, with her. To her the barons looked for 
help. In 1326 she landed in England to overthrow 
Despenser. Noble, knight, and prelate flocked to 
her standard. Edward,gand Despenser took to flight. 
They were captured on the coastof Wales. Despen- 
ser was hanged at once. The King was kept a 
prigoner. On theassembly of Parliament it 
was declared that Edward JI. was unfit to 1327 
be Xing, and he was deposed. Hewasre- a.p. 
moved to Berkeley Castle. A few months 
later he was murdered at the instigation of his wife, 
Isabella, and her adviser, Roger Mortimer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Edward III. 
1327 a.D.—1377 A.D. 


119. The Independence of Scotland acknow- 
ledged.—Hdward, the elder son of Edwaré II., was 
only fourteen years old ; so the Government was car- 
ried on by his mother Isabella and Roger Mortimer. 

The Scots invaded England and laid waste 
1328 the northern counties. At last a treaty 

was made ut Northampton, by which the 

English king gave up at once and for ever 
his feudal claim to the over-lordship of Scotland. 

120. Death of Mortimer.—This treaty, together 
with Mortimer’s very wicked life and cruel acts, stir- 
red up both the young King and the people against 
him. Mortimer was seized at Nottingham by Edward 
himself, and was hanged at Tyburn. The Queen 
was kept @ prisoner. 

121. War with Scotland.—Robert Bruce died 
leaving David, his infant son, to succeed him. 
Edward, son of John Balliol*took advantage of this 
to seize the throne. He was deposed however and 
asked Hdward’s help. In the war which followed 
the Battle of Halidon Hill, in which the Scots were 
beaten and Bannockburn avenged, was the chief 
event. Balliol was made King of Scotland® as 
Kd ward’s vassal. 

122. The hundred years’ war begins.—This 
invasion of Scotland led to a war with France which 
lasted with only short intervals for one hundred 
years. David, the son of Bruce, driven from his 
kingdom, asked the help of the King of France. 
Ships and. men were soon on their way to Scotland ; 
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and an army was sent against Gulenne, Edward’s 
French province. To defend Gulenne, Edward had 
to withdraw his forces from Scotland. 

123. Edward clalms the French crown.—Ed ward 
put forward a claim to the French throne. The 
three sons of Philip IV. had died without male issue, 
and Philip of Valois, Philip 1V’s nephew had as- 
cended tae throne. Edward, as the son of Philip 
IV’s daughter said he ought to be king. But the 
French lawyers, had revived an old law of the 
Sallan Franks which declared that no woman could 
succeed to landed property, and made it apply to the 
French crown. This was the famous Sallc Law, 
which was really invented by the lawyers to prevent 
France losing its independence by the crown passing 
through a queen to some foreign king. 

124, War with Francet—England had now be- 
come rich. Edward trusted to this for the successful 
issue of the war. Large sums of money were raised. 
Large sums were given to the Flemish, and the 
Germans to join him with their forces. But for 
years, though Edward crossed to Flanders 
and attacked France from the north, little 1840 
good came of it. His allies were not to be A.D 
trusted. While always ready to take his 
money they were slow to fight forhim. The French 
ships for a time prevented the English crossing the 
channel. At last, however, Edward III, defeated the 
F'rehch fleet in a great battle at Sluys and an English 
fleet could sail over unmolested. 

125. Battle of Cressy.—With thirty thousand 
soldiers KHdward landed at La Hogue. Crossing 
the Seine and the Somme, he ravaged the tountry. 
Close behind him came Philip V. with an army one 
hundred thousand strong. At Cressy Edward hglt- 
ed. Edward’s ermy included mapy light armed 
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Welsh and Irish men and still more English archers. 
There were also knights and men at arms. Edward 
posted his archers in a line, with dismounted men‘at 
arms with their spears at intervals. The French 
army consisted chiefly of heavy armed knights. 
There was also a body of Genoese cross-bow men 
hired from an Italian prince. Philip could not keep 
his army from the attack so the battle began in the 
evening. The cross-bow men proved very inferior 
to the English archers, and Edward’s arrangement 
of troops proved strong enough to resist the charge 
of the French knights. The battle ended in a com- 
plete defeat and slaughter of the French army. The 
right of the English was commanded by the Prince 
of Wales, a boy only fifteen years old. He received 
the first shock of the French onset and some one 
asked the king tosend him help. Edward, sure of 
victory and desirous that his young son should get 
all the honour of the day, refused. ‘ Let the boy win 
his spurs” he said. “Twelve hundred knights and 
thirty thousand footmen were slain in the battle. 
126. Capture of Calais.—If Edward had been 
really desirous of conquering France he might now 
have led his army to Paris. ,But instead of doing so 
he advanced to Calals, and after closely besieging it 
for eleven months, forced it to surrender. Muoglish 
colonists were placed in it. The town was strongly 
fortified, and remained a great Mnglish port for two 
hundred years. 
127. David of Scotland, a prisoner.— Meanwhile 
David of Scotland had taken up arms and 
1346 invaded England; but Phillppa, Edward’s 
A.D. brave queen, met him at Nevil’s Cross, 
defeated him and carried him off a prisoner 
to Liondon. 
128. Battle of Poictlers.—A tryce for eight years 
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followed. Buta lasting peace between England and 
France was as far off as ever. ‘‘ The Black Prince,” 
as the Prince of Wales was called after the battle of 
Cressy, marched from Gascony through the south of 
France, plundering as he went. The people were 
peaceful, simple and well-to-do. They were, there- 
fore, an easy prey tothe prince and his Gascon- 
robbers. @ John, who had succeeded Philip 

of Valois, set out to check them with an 13856 
army sixty thousand strong. Butat Poic- A.D. 
tiers, the Black Prince gained a complete 

victory. John himself was made prisoner and taken 
to London. 

129. Treaty of Bretigny.—For bes years there 
was a truce. But this was little good to France. 
The disbanded soldiers became mere bandits. The 
peasants were taxed to ransom their lords. A Famine 
followed. England too had been visited by a great 
plague called “the black Death,”’ which in aycar 
had carried off about one-half of the population. 
Edward’s army in France was in the most miserable 
condition. Peace was needed for both countries. 
By the Treaty of Bretigny Edward gave up 1360 
all claim to the throne ef France and to the 
Duchy of Normandy. On the other hand 
the King of France acknowledged Edward as sov- 
 ereygn of Acquitaine (Glascony, Guienne, Poitou, and 
Saintonge). Calais was to remain an English pos- 
sessfon. 

130. Acquitaine Iost.—For nine years after the 
treaty of Bretigny there was peace in France. The 
Black Prince led an expedition into Spain. To meet 
the expenses he levied taxes in Guienne. ‘Rkhe peo- 
ple began to grumble at this. Charles V., who had 
succeeded John, took up their cause. ‘The Blgck 
Prince was forced through failing health to go to 
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England, and soon the whole of Acquitaine, except 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, was lost to the English. , 

131. The Good Parllament.—The latter years of 
Edward III. were marked by bad government and 
national disgrace and misery. The conquests from 
the French were nearly all lost, the fleet was destroy- 
ed by the Spaniards, and the ‘merchants being left 
unprotected could no longer carry on their trade. 
Taxation was heavy, and a terrible plague called the 
Black Death came again and again. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1376 we find the knights of the shire and the 
borough representatives taking the lead in trying to 
improve matters. They accused two of the King’s 
officers of stealing the King’s money, and these men 
having been tried by their peers the Lords of Parlia- 
ment were condemned and dismissed. An accusation 
of{this kind by the comnfons was called an impeach- 
ment, and the power of impeaching Ministers came 
to be. very important.for the House of Commons. 
This was the first time it was used. Jobn of Gaunt 
the King’s fourth son was very angry with the com- 
mons ‘‘ What do these base and ignoble knights at- 
tempt” he said “ Do they think they be Kings or 
Princes inthe land.” They were helped by the Black 
Prince but he died while the Good Parliament was 
still sitting and John of Gaunt soon undid what he 
had done. ¢ 

132. Increase of the power of Parllament.—In 
this reign the knights of the shire and the bor8ugh 
representatives began to sit apart from the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, thus forming two houses of 
parliament the Lords and the Commons. The com- 
mons were in the habit of presenting pefetions to the 
King, and when these were granted they became 
stagutes. The commons used to try to get their peti- 
tions granted before voting taxes for the king. 
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This is the beginning of the legislative power of the 
Commons. The commons also began fo discuss matters 
of Public interest like the French war: and the Good 
Parliament tried fo superintend the administration of 
government. They also obtained more complete power 
over taxation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Richard II. 
1877 a.D.—1399 a.p. 


133. The Peasants’ Revolt.—We have seen that 
soon after the Norman conquest, or even before it, 
most of the peasantry were serfs, or villeins. In the 
three centuries which had passed many villeins, had 
obtained their freedom. Some had bought it, some 
had received itas a gift. More had been allowed to 
hold their land as farmers, paying rent instead of 
doing work for the lord, becaust thisarrangement was 
found to be best by the lords. There were therefore 
many free labourersas well as many Villeins, when the 
Black Death came and destroyed half the population. 
The result was that there were not enough men to till 
the ground, and the free labourers began to demand 
very high wages and to go wherever they thought 
they would find employment, In 1350 Edward and 
the, barons made a law—the Statute of Labourers, 
ordering all labourers to keep to their own villages 
andework for the wages that they had received before. 
This law was of no use because food was so dear that 
a man could not live at all on the old wages. There- 
fore the lords tried to revive the old villeinage, when 
they could, so that men who were practically free 
found themselves treated as villeins. This caused 
great anger against the rich landholders. The peasgnt 
began to look at ¢he lord, and to ask himself why the 
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lord should be such a great and wealthy man, and 
he himself so mean and poor. This feeling found 
expression. in many popular verses, amongst others— 


‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


There were some who thought that villeinage ought 
to be abolished, and others that the wealéh of the 
nobles ought to be taken from them and given to 
the people. 

134, The Poll tax.— Matters came to a climax in 
1380. Inthat year Parliament levied a tax of twelve 
pence on every person above fifteen years ofage. A 
poll-tax had been levied three years before: but it 
was not so high. ‘The people would not endure this 
new impost. Risings at once took place all over 
the country. Jn Kent tRe rebels were led by Jack 
Straw and Wat Tyler. Entering Canterbury they 
plundered the Archbishop’s palace. On they marched 
to London, murdering every lawyer that fell into 
their hands. For, said they, ‘‘ not till all these were 
killed would the land enjoy its old freedom.” London 
opened its gates to them. They burst into the - 

Tower and beheadéd the King’s Treasurer, 

1380 the levier of the poll-tax. Richard met 
a.p. them outside London. He was a boy of only 
fifteen : but he had rare courage: ‘“ lam 

your King and lord, good people, what will ye P” 
And they answered, ‘We will that you free uf for 
ever, and that we be never named nor held for serfs.” 
“T grantit,” answered King Richard,and, true to his 
word, that very day he issued letters of pardon and 
freedom. And now the joy of the people was great. 
Next day Richard accidentally met about thirty thou- 
saad of them under Wat Tyler. The King was talk- 
ing withethem, pvhen Walworth,theeMayor of London, 
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struck down Tylerand he was killed where he fell. 
The brave boy King at once put himself at the head 
of the insurgents, and leading them to London, issued 
letters of freedom to them and sent them away to 
their homes. 

1385. Richard’s Charter of Liberty cancelled.— 
Now that the rising was quelled the barons de- 
clared that Richard had no right to issue a charter 
of liberties without the consent of Parliament. So 
the liberty granted by Richard was taken away. 
The law was allowed to take its course. Thousands 
of poor rustics were executed. Still good came of 
the rising. In future the lords were more careful in 
demanding villein service. 

136. The Statute of Praemunire.—Other quest- 
ions had been occupying the public mind for some 
time. The nation thought that the Popes had too 
much power in England. The Popes had come very 
much under the influence of the French Kings and 
now had left Rome and made Avignon in France the 
seat of their power. One of these ‘‘ French Popes ”’ 
had been appointing Itallans to seesin England, 
claiming ‘‘ first fruits,” 7.e. the first year’s salary 
from all new appointfhents, and levying taxes ou 
the clergy. An act was passed, called the 
Statute of Praemunire, forbidding any 1393 
papal bulls to be brought into the kingdom, —A.v. 
and punishing with the forfeiture of lands 
and*goods any one that should in any way act under 
the authority claimed by the Pope. 

137. John Wyclif.—There were many who 
thought that something more was wanted than this 
limiting of the Pope’s powér. The priests and monks 
were often men of immoral lives quiet unfit to be 
leaders and teachers of the people. John Wyalif, 
a professor of Oxford, and a very learyed man, was in 
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favour of reducing the Pope’s power and improving 
the clergy. He thought all the evils in the Church 
arose from the source of the doctrines of the Roman 
Church not being true. So he tried to convince people 
of this. In 138] he denied the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. This was followed by a denial of the 
efficacy of worshipping images, of making pilgrim- 
ages, or of receiving pardons from the priests. His 
own “ poor priests’’ went over the country preaching 
these new doctrines, and many of the people adopted 
them. <A few years later it wassaid “every second 
man you meet is a Lollard,” the name given by the 
priests to the followers of Wyclif. Wyclif was put 
out of the University. He made a fresh translation 
of the Bible, and died in 1384. 

138. Richard begins to govern for himself.— 
Richard had many difficulties to contend against 
during his minority, especially from his own uncles, 
the Dukes of York ynd Gloucester. In 1388 he 
suddenly took the government into his own hands, 
and for nine years he governed the country wisely. 
He was ever ready to take the advice of Parliament, 
and Parliament in turn granted him for life the tax 
on wool. a 

139. Richard assumes despotic power.—In 
1396 Richard crossed to France to marry Isabella, 
the daughter of the French King. On his return 
his whole policy changed. Instead of Parliament, a 

council of sixteen was appointed to assist 
1397 the King in his government. The King’s 
a.D. power thus became absolute. Forced loans 
were raised. Justice was interfered with. 
Discontent prevailed threughout the country, and the 
nobles were only waiting for a pretext to rebel and 
a Jeader to follow. 
140. Richard ll. deposed.—They found both in 
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the following way. Henry, Duke of Hereford, the 
eldest son of John of Gaunt, had a quarrel with 
the Duke of Norfolk. Richard banished both. On 
the death of John of Gaunt, Richard outlawed 
Henry, Duke of Hereford, and confiscated his father’s 
estates. The King then crossed over to Ireland to 
complete the work of conquest there. Henry heard 
of this aged landed at the mouth of the Humber with 
only a few followers, to claim his father’s estates. 
The Percies aud the Nevilles, the great families in 
the north, joined him. They entered London in 
triumph. Richard returned from Ireland only to 
find his kingdom lost. He was taken prisoner, was 
forced to sign a paper resigning the,crown, and was 
formally deposed. 

141. Henry IV., King.—Henry, Dukeof Hereford, 
claimed the throne as the lineal descendant of Henry 
ITI., and the Parliament solemyly recognized him as 
king. He was not really the nearest heir to the 
throne, as the Earl of March, who was descended 
from Lionel, the third son of Kdward ILI., was alive. 
He therefore 1uled by the choice and authority of 
Parliament, but people had come to think that 
succession to the throne®*ought to be regulated by the 
same rules as that toan estate, and therefore he 
had to bring forward a fictitiousclaim. The results 
of this change in the succession were very great. 
Whether they were on the whole bad or good it 
would be difficult to say. 

142. Death of Richard I1.—Richard was removed 
to Pontefract Castle, and there it is supposed he 
was put to death. In his reign Windsor Castle was 
completed. The battle of Chevy Chase, celebrated 
in ballads, was fought between the Percies and the 
Douglases in 1388. 
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TABLE showing descendants of EDWARD III. 
Epwarkp III, 


LIONEL, 8rd Son, Jomn or Gaunt, 4th Son. Enmunp, Sth Son. 


| 


PHILiPra, Henry IV, 
| | 
RoGER Mortimer. Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
ee : 
EpmMunp Mortimer. ANNE, who married RICHABD, 
(Earl of March.) | (Earl of Cambridge.) 


RicHARD, Duke of York. 
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THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 


A.D. A.D. 
Henry IV. .,. ... 1399 | Edward IV. ... 1461 
Henry V.... ... 1413 | Edward V. ... 1483 
Henry Vl. ... ... 1422) Richard III. ... 1483-1485 
CHAPTER I. 


Henry IV.—Bolingbrook. 
1399 a.p.—I1413 a.p. 


143. Henry IV. and the Lollards.—Richard II. 
had tried to rule indepondently of Parliament. He 
had displeased the barons by not going to war with 
France and had displeased the Church by the kindly 
way in which he had treatedethe Lollards. Barons 
and prelates had nuited against him and brought 
about his deposition. Henry followed another 
course. He was careful to acknowledge the powers 
of Parliament, and he pleased the Church by persecut- 
ing the Lollards. In little more than a year after he 
ascended the throne, “The Statute of Heretics” was 
passed. It gave the bishops power to arrest and 
imprison heretics, and, on a second offence, to hand 
them over to the civil authorities to be burned at the 
stake. William Sautre, a clergyman of Norfolk, was 
one of the first victims of this infamous enactment. 

144. Insurrections.—LHven these measures did not 
secure Henry from rebellions. Certain nobles rebelled 
in Richard’s favour evenin 1400. The Scotssginvaded 
England in favour of a man who pretended to be the 
dead Richard I]. They were defeated at Homiigon 
Hill by the Earl gf Northumberland. A year after- 
wards the Earl of Northumberland aad his son Harry 
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Hotspur, a8 he was called, themselves rebelled. 
They were joined by their relations, the Mortimers, 
who were also related to the Earl of March whom 
Henry keptin prison. At thesame time a gentleman 
of Wales, Owen Glendower, set up as Prince of 
Wales as a descendant of Llewellyn. Henry defeated 
the Percies and Mortimers in the battle of Shrews- 
bury» in which Hotspur was killed. Gtendower 
remained unconquered throughout the. reign, but by 
degrees Henry recovered his authority in Wales, and 
drove Glendower into the mountainous country 
round Snowdon. 

145. James of Scotland a_ prisoner.—Prince 
James of Scotland when on his way to France to be 
educated was driven onthe English coast. Henry 
made hima prisoner, but treated him kindly and 
gave him an excellent education. 

146. Parliament.—-The most memorable fact 
about Henry IV’s reign,isthat as he had been made 
king by Parliament he had to respect its wishes. 
Consequently its powers increased. The sole power 
uf the Commons to originate money grants was recog- 
nised and also the right of full deliberation about them 
between the houses. The first of these things is stilla 
most important part of the constitution. 


CHAPTER II. 
Henry V.—Monmouth. 


1413 a.p.—1422 a.pv. 


147. Character of Henry V.—Henry V. was 
twenty-six years of age when he ascended the throne. 
He had already distinguished himself as a soldier at 
Shrewsbury, and against Owen Glendower. He 
had made him elf popular in other ways. He was 
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fond of frolic, and had mixed readily with the 
people. There are stories of his associating with low 
companions, of his amusing himself by stealing 
money from the receivers of his own rents, and strik- 
ing the Chief Justice for punishing one of his 
followers, Probably these stories are not true, at all 
events as king he always acted with wisdom and 
prudence. 

148. ‘The Lollards.—The severe laws enacted by 
Henry IV. against the Lollards had been put in 
force, and many had been burnt. But Lollardism still 
remained. The Lollards now found a champion and 
protector in Sir John Oldcastle (The Good Lord 
Cobham). Seditious papers were stuck up on the 
doors of the London churches. Lord Cobham being 
suspected of knowing who had posted them was 
summoned before a convagation of the Church, was 
excommunicated, and by the civil authorities was 
cast into the Tower. He @scaped. The Lollards 
were secretly summoned to meet by night in an 
open place iu London. Henry hearing of this 
meeting dispersed it with a body of troops, killing 
many Lollards and taking others prisoners. The 
laws against) Lollardism were made still more severe. 
Some years later Lord Cobham, being captured, was 
burnt in chains. 

149. War with France.—Charles VI. of France, 
grandson of that John who was taken prisoner at Poit- 
ler# was insane, and the result was a contest between 
the king’s brother the Duke of Orleans and his cousin 
the Duke of Burgundy for the government. When in 
1407 Orleans was murdered in the streets of Paris by 
the orders of Burgundy, open war began betgveen the 
factious of the Burgundians aud Armagnacs: these 
latter were the supporters of the family of Orlgans, 
80 called from the name of a prominent noble among 
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them. These war, were going on during Henry IV’s 
reign, but although he was allied with the Duke of 
Burgundy he could not interfere. When Henry‘V. 
came to the throne peace had been made between the 
factious and the Dauphin* of France helped by the 
Armagnacs had control of the government. France 
however was much weakened by the civil war, so 
that there seemed to be a good opportunity for recover- 
ing the possessions lost under Edward LIT. The whole 
English nation was overjoyed when Henry V. made 
impossible demands fiom the Dauphin. These de- 
mands were of course refused and Henry crossed the 
channel with an army of thirty thousand men and 
landed at the mouth of the Seine. Harfleur was 
besieged and taken. Henry crossed the Somme. 
In front of him at Agincourt was a French army 
sixty thousand strong. Henry led his men. 
1415 to the attack. The French were totally 
A.D. routed. No‘fewer than eight thousand 
French nobles €ell in his battle. Henry 
returned to England, where he was received with the 
greatest joy. 

150. Conquest of Normandy.—Two years later 
Henry V. landed in Norman¢y. The war of Burgun- 
diavs and Armagnacs had again broken out. No 
army opposed the English, who took the principal 
fortresses by storm and soon conquered the country. 
When resistance was atan end, Henry took care 
that government should be well administered and*life 
and property secured. 

161. Treaty of Troyes.—Having conquered Nor- 
mandy Henry advanced towards Paris. The two 
French sfactions were about to unite in a common 
defence of their country, when the Duke of Burgundy 
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* The title of the Heir Apparent of the French Throne. 
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was assassinated by the friends of the Dauphin. This 
roused the Burgundians to fury. They had possession 
of*the person of the insane king Charles VJ. and 
began to treatin his name with Henry. A treaty was 
signed at Troyes and agreed to by the people of Paris, 
who supported the Burgundians, by which Henry was 
made Regent of France and was to marry Catherine, 
Charles Y1’s daughter. In this way two governments 
were set up in France. Henry V. ruled in the north 
supported by the Burgundians, and the Dauphin 
supported by the Armagnacs inthe south. There 
was some further fighting between these parties and 
then both Henry V. and Charles VI. died in the same 
year, 1422. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Early years of Henry VI. 


1422 a.p.— 1461 a.p. 


162. Henry VI., sonof Henry V.—being an infant 
ten months old—succeeded him. The Duke of Bed- 
ford was appointed Rogtnt of France and the Duke 
of Gloucester, Protector of the Realm of England. 
The long minority of Henry was as unfortunate 
a thing for England as the insanity of Charles VI. had 
been for France. Ju England asin France there 
were contests among the nobles for power; and 
things only became worse when Henry grew up and 
began to govern himself. He turned out to bea weak 
foolish king, and he was led very much by his 
favourites. In his reign all the French possessions 
except Calais were lost, and in England things 
became so bad, that a civil war broke out— The 
Wars of the Rosed.”’ 
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153. War with France continued.—The Duke of 
Bedford was a skilful general as well as an able states- 
man, and he carried on the war in France with 
energy and ability. Hedefeated the Dauphin in 
several battles and brought all France north of the 
Loire, under English rule. 

154. Joan of Arc.—It was resolved to cross the 
Loire and lay siege to Orleans. Then thexe appear- 
ed a young woman, who was to turn the tide of 
battle against the English. Her name was Joan of 
Arc. She appeared before the Dauphin, and told 
him that she had received a commission from Heaven 
to relieve Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims to be 
crowned king. At first she was looked upon as half- 
witted. But the purity of her patriotism, and the 
genuineness of her religious convictions so displayed 
themselves, that she was at last allowed to accompany 
the army to Orleans. Meanwhile reports were spread 
of miracles being worked by her. Aud while her 
appearance clad in armour and riding on a white 
charger gave courage and spirit to the French, it 
produced an opposite effect on the English, who like 
most people of that time, were very superstitious. 
The English had gained a victory outside the town 
of Orleans. But now Joan of Arc was able to carry 

provisions into the city, and she so directed 
1429 the operations against the English that they 
A.D. were forced to raise the siege. Charles 
went to Rheims and was crowned Ring. 
Joan now said that her mission was accomplished 
and wished to return to her parents, but she was 
pursuaded to continue in arms, and being captured 
by sont Burgundian soldiers was handed over to the 
English. By them she was burned as a witch in 
the market-place of Rouen in ]431. 
155. Less of the French possesstons.—The English 
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coald not however recover what they bad lost. The 
Duke of Bedford died in 1435 aud the Duke of 
Bargundy left the English side. In England there 
were contentions among the nobles. William de la 
Pole,Earl of Suffolk, became the king’s chief adviser. 
Under his iuflueuces in 1445, Henry VI. married Mar- 
garet daughter of the Duke of Anjou to whom the 
provinces of Maine and Anjou were given. The war 
still went on and the English had to retreat gradually 
before Charles IIT. aud his generals. The last battle 
was in 1453 at Chatillon. After this battle no towa 
or territory in France was occupied by the English 
except Calais. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Wars of the Roses. 
Henry VI. 1450-1461. Eqward IV. 1461-1433. 
Edward V.—1483. Richard Ill. 1483-1485. 


156. Death of Suffolk.—There can be no doubt 
that the failure of the Plantagenets and Lancastrians 
to conquer France was really very fortunate for 
Englaud. Buatatthe teme Englishmen felt disgraced 
by their defeats. This feeling, along with the heavy 
taxation and the weakness of the government made 
Suffolk very unpopular. He was impeached and the 
king was obliged to decree his banishment. But 
thi8 was uot enough. When crossing to France he 
was waylaid and beheaded, and his headless body 
was thrown on the coast of Kent. 

157. Jack Cade’s rebellion.—As Suffolk’s party 
still remained in power the people of Kent,feasing they 
would be punished, took to arms. Led by Jack Cade 
they advanced on London, defeated the king’s farces 
at Sevenoaks aiid entered the city. They demanded 
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that they should be left free to elect their representa- 
tives to Parliament, complained of misgovernment 
by the ministry, and demanded that the government 
should be given to the Duke of York. 

158. The king becomes insane.—ThHe Duke of 
Somerset succeeded Suffolk as the king’s favourite 
and chief minister. There was still much discontent 
withthe government, especially with the waygn which 
the French war was being managed, and the leader of 
the opposition as we should now call him was the 
Duke of York, the descendant of the Dukes of 
Clarence and York, both elder sons of Edward ITI. 
than John of Gaunt. York was supported by the 
people and the Church rather than by the nobles. 
Tn 1458, the King became insane and the House of 
Lords, consisting largely of spiritual peers made York 
Regent, Somerset being sent tothe Tower. Within 
two years Henry recovered. Richard ceased to be 
Regent, Somerset was recalled to power. York 
fearing Somerset's vengéance took up arms. 

159. The Wars of the Roses.—A battle was 
fonght at St. Albans in which Somerset was de- 
feated and slain and the king captured. This was 
the first battle of the Wars of the Roses—so called 
because the two parties Lancastrians and Yorkists 
took respectively a redand whiterose as their badges. 
The war was similar to that of the Burgundians and 
Armagnacs in France—a contest among the great 
nobles of the kingdom for power. The people” in 
general took little interest in the fighting : it was 

chiefly carried on by the nobles and their retainers. 
Edward JI]. had made his sons powerful nobles by 
marryiny them whenever he could to heiresses : sot hat 
nearly all the nobles wererelated toeither the Yorkist 
of Iincastrian branch of the royal family. Parlia- 
ment by appointing Henry IV. Kinf had interfered 
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with the regular course of succession. Henry V. had 
died young and the royal authority had been very 
wéak throughout Henry VI’s reign, first because of 
his youth, later because of his folly, which finally 
became madness. These may be considered the causes 
of the Wars of the Roses. These wars lasted for 
thirty years and may be divided intothree periods (1) 
1455-1460, War for the Control of Government. (2) 
1460-1471, War for the throne. (3) 1471-1483, 
Rebellion of Warwick. (4) 1483-1485, War against 
Richard III. 

160. The war for the Control of Government.— 
In this war York was supported by the Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, In the battle or Northamp- 
ton 1460, York captured the King. After this 
success, he brought forward his claim to the throne. 
Parliament admitted its justice and declared him 
Henry V1's heir. 

161. The War for the *throne.—The Queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, was the chief person on the 
Lancastrian side in this war. York was slain in 
the battle of Wakefield. His son Edward however 
took his place, and after the great battle of Towton 
in 1461, he was recognised as king, Henry and Mar- 
garet flying to Scotland. 

162. The rebellion of Warwick.—lKdward reign- 
ed ynopposed for eight years. ‘Then he quarrelled 
with Warwick. The king’s brother the Duke of 
ClaPence joined Warwickina rebellionand for a short 
time Henry VI. was restored. But in the battle of 
Barnet 1471, Warwick was defeated and slain by 
Edward. Soon after at Tewkesbury, Margaret was 
also defeated and her young son Edward wae killed. 
It. was because he first made Edward IV. king and 
then restored Henry VI.that Warwick was caJed 
the King Maker.» 
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163. The war against Richard IIl.—HKdward 
IV. died in 1483. Young Edward, his son and heir, 
was only thirteen years of age. Edward IV. on his 
death-bed had bequeathed the care of his son and 
kingdom to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
Richard was, accordingly, appointed Protector of 
the Realm. He at once took steps to secure the 
crown for himself. Lord Rivers and others of the 
Queen’s relatives were put to death. Lord Hastings, 
the favourite minister of Edward IV., and likely to 
prove a firm supporter of Edward V., was suddenly 
accused by Richard of sorcery and of plotting 
against his life, and was borne off to the Tower 
to be executed, Richard declaring he would not dine 
till Hastings’ ‘head was brought to him. Edward 
V. himself and his younger brother were lodged 
in the Tower and were probably murdered there by 
Richards’ orders. | In little more than two months 
Richard was ackuowlédged King of England. 

For a time he seemed to have been completely 
successful, but many Yorkists were as much opposed 
to himasthe Lancastrians were. On the news of the 
death of the Princes in the Tower, conspiracies 
began to be formed against the usurper. Bucking- 
ham, who had been Richard’s chief ally, was the 
leader of one rebellion and being defeated was at 
once beheaded. : 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, was in Brittany. He 
was the son of Lady Margaret Beaufort, who «nad 
married Edmund Tudor, and Lady Beaufort was a 
lineal descendant of John of Gaunt, the fourth son of 
Edward III. It was resolved to place him on the 
throne and he was to marry Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Edward IV. Crossing over from Brittany he 
lanjled at Milford Haven. As headvanced the people 
flocked tq his standard, He camemp with Richard 
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at Bosworth Field in Leicestershire. Lord Stanley 
deserted Richard. The Earl of Northumberland 
did the same. Richard rushing into the 

field, and crying out “‘ Treason, Treason,” 1485 
made for the place where Henry, Karl of - a.p. 
Richmond, was. He wascutdown. The 
Plantagenet dynasty came toan end. The crown 
was placcd on the head of Henry Tudor. 

164. England during the wars of the Roses.— 
As has been said the people cared little about the 
struggles for power among the nobles, especially 
towards the end of the war, so that the country did 
not suffer so much from the waras might seem 
probable. Trade and commerce increased during the 
period, the middle classes became more wealthy and ~ 
serfdom almost disappeared. The ordinary business 
of the law courts was carkied on. Changes how- 
ever came about in the way yn which the country 
was governed. The gradual increase in the power of 
Parliament since Edward I.’s reign has been noticed 
under Henry VI. one step further had been made. 
The “ Petitions” of Parliament assumed the form of 
statutes or ‘ Acts of Parliament,” and the sovereign 
could only give assent t# them. He could not modify 
or alter them in any way. But under Edward IV. 
parliamentary government for atime came toan end. 
Thevreason of this was that Edward IV. had plenty of 
money. The estates of the barons who had fought 
against him in the wars were forfeited to the crown. 
Edward traded on his own account, and so he has 
been called the “ merchant king.” When he did want 
money he went to the merchants and demanded from 
them what he called ‘“‘benevolences,” that is, free-will 
gifts. Of course those who were asked could not re- 
fuse. Richard IIT. saw the evil of this system and Por- 
bade it though he afterwards had tejuse it himself. 
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TABLE SHOWING DESCENT OF THE TUDORS. 


Joun oF GauNT (by Catherine Swinford.) 


HENRY JONN Beaurort, Earl of 


BEAUFORT, Somersct. 
CARDINAL, 





Jonn, Duke of Somerset. HeNRy V. married 
Katharine of France, who 
Marricd 2. OWEN 
TUDOR, 


MARGARET marricd EpMunp Tcponr. 


Henry Tupor, Earl of Richmond. 
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THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


A.D. 
Henry VII. ves oe oe we 1485 
Henry VIII. eis oe ses .» 1509 
Edward VI. — aes — o. 1547 
Mary eee vee cans ... 1553 
Elizabeth ue a ... 1558—1603 


CHAPTER I. 


Henry VII. 
1485 a.p.—1509 a.p. 


165. The impostor Lambert Simnel.—Henry 
ruled ontirely by the authority of Parliament. He 
had no hereditary claim whatever. To make his 
position as stroug as possible he married Elizabeth 
of York; and the Earl of Warwick, son of the 
Duke of Clarence, Edward IV’s brother, was kept 
in the Tower. Most ofthe Yorkists weresatistied by 
the King’s marriage, but Lord Lovel, who had been 
Richard I11’s minister, rose against Henry VIL. This 
rising only showed that the people wanted to pre- 
serve the settlement. Very few people joined Lovel 
ané@ his rebellion was soon put down, but he escaped 
from England. Soon after he got the assistance of the 
English in Ireland, who were Yorkists, and pretend- 
ed that a boy named Lambert Simnel was the young 
Karl of Warwick. Lambert Simnel was brought to 
England with a body of Jrish and German mercena- 
ries, but very few Englishmen joined him, an@ his 
supporters were Jefeated in a battle at Stoke. Sim- 
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nel was pardoned and made a cook-boy in the royal 
kitchen. 

166. The Star Chamber.—To keep down the 
nobles, the laws against ‘maintenance,’ and “the 
giving of liveries,’ which had been in existence before, 
were brought into force. By the latter the nobles 
were no longer to keep about them bands of re- 
tainers wearing their liverzes. By the former they 
were forbidden to maintain or support their re- 
tainers’ quarrels in the law courts. That these 
statutes might be properly enforced against great 
and powerful nobles, Parliament established a new 
court of Justice. This was to censist of certain 
Members of the Privy Council and two of the Judges. 
As it sat in the Star Chamber at Westminster, it 
was called the Court of the Star Chamber. 

167. Henry’s modes o&% raising money.—‘ For a 
king to be strong he must be rich.” said Henry, and 
he set, himaeclf to amar’ money. Money was voted 
by Parliament to carry on a war with France. But 
Henry having got a bribe from the French King, the 
war never took place, and the money voted by Par- 
liament was devoted by Henry to his own use. The 
old system of benevolences wat again introduced. The 
nobles who lived in great state were told to give the 
King money, because their style of living showed 
they were rich. Those who lived quietly were fold 
to give money, because from the frugal way in which 
they lived, they must be saving. Old laws that 
had fallen into disuse during the Wars of the 
Roses were sought out, and men were fined for bav- 
ing broken them, All kinda of petty extortions were 
resorted to. A good story is told of Henry himself 
enforcing the Statute of Liveries He was ona visit 
to the Earl of Oxford. The Earl. todo the King 
honour, had his liveried retainers Grawn up in two 
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lines. “I thank you for your good cheer, My Lord,” 
said Henry, “ but I may not endure to have my laws 
broken in my sight. My attorney must speak with 
you.” It is said the Harl was fined £10,000. By 
means such as these Henry became so rich, that 
during the last thirteen years of his reign he called 
only one parliament. When he died it is said he left 
£1,800,QD0 in his treasury. 

168. Perkin Warbeck. 1492—1499.—Henry’s 
severe government and extortions made him many 
enemies. ‘These got up a new plot, putting forward 
a certain Perkin Warbeck as Richard, the second 
son of Edward IV. who was murdered in the Tower. 
Warbeck bad many supporters. Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, sister of Edward IV., helped him 
with men and money, and named himthe 1497 
‘* White Rose of Kngland”’ James IV. of  a.p. 
Scotiand took up his cause and entered 
England. But he was soon forced to make peace, 
and Warbeck had to leave Scotland. He then landed 
in Cornwall, and was joined by the Cornish men and 
before he reached Exeter, was at the head of six 
thousand men. Lut Henry was close at hand with 
his army and his canon, which now played an 
importaut part in war. The rebels submitted. War- 
beck was taken prisoner. Ho confessed himself 
an ynpostor. Subsequently, when in the Tower, he 
tried to escape, and for doing so he was hanged at 
Tyurn in 1499. 

169. Henry’s Policy.—Henry’s great desire was 
to maintain peace. To secure this he brought about 
several marriages. His daughter Margaret was 
married to James IV. of Scotland. This must be 
remembered, for it was by this marriage that James 
V1. of Scotland became heir to the throne of England. 
Henry’s eldest sn, Arthur, was married to Cathe- 
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rine, the daughter of Ferdinand of Spain, but 
Arthur died shortly after. 

170. National Progress.—During this reign tne 
tradeof Kngland began to revive. Columbus discover- 
ed the West Indies. Vasco de Gama landed in 
India. John and Sebastian Cabot, natives of 
Bristol, discovered Labrador and the American coast 
as far south as Carolina. ” 

Towards the end of this reign education made a 
great bound in England. The Printing Press first 
set up by Caxton in 1473 had done much for 
literature, Men now began to study Greek and 
Latin, and to interpret the Gospels for themselves. 
John Colet founded St. Paul’s Schoo! in London 
(1519). Here Greck was taught and the New 
Testament studied. Other schools were opened 
on the same model. Great scholars, such as Erasmus 
and Sir Thomase More exposcd the follies and 
weaknesses of the monks. A more rational Chris- 
tianity was advocated. A way was being made 
for the Reformation that was to come ‘In the next 
reign. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Henry VIII. 
1509 a.p.—1547 a.p. 


ts 


i71. Henry VIII. was only eighteen when his 
father died. Ho was a handsome young man, was 
fond of learning and had a very pleasing manner. 
The people were very gladto have him asking because 
he was so different from his greedy father. His minis- 
ten» loved him, and did every thing tbey could to 
make him great aud powerful. But Henry did not 
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act rightly by them. For whenever any one, to 
please him and make him great, rendered himself 
unpopular, Henry at once got rid of him. So Henry 
VILL. was a difficult master to serve. One of the 
first things he did was very pleasing to the people. 
The chief persons that his father had employed to 
extort money were two lawyers named Empson and 
Dudley. Henry had them executed. In the first 
year of his reign Henry, having obtained permission 
from the Pope, married Catherine, his brother 
Arthur’s widow. 

172. Henry’s Wars.—France was now trying to 
conquer Italy. Henry was anxious to get fameas a 
warrior, and to recover the French possessions lost 
by Henry VI. So he entered into a league with the 
Pope, Ferdinand ofSpain, and theEmperor Maximi- 
lian and led an army intS France. This army won 
the ‘‘Battle of Spurs,’’ so called because the French 
cavalry fled in panic at the sight of the enemy, and 
took Tournay. In the same year James IV. of Scot- 
land broke the alliance he had entered into with 
Henry VIII. and invaded England. But at Flodden 
he and the flower of his nobility were slain by the 
English under the Ea of Surrey. Peace was soon 
afterwards made with France. 

173. Thomas Wolsey.—Thomas Wolsey became 
a great man in the early part of Henry’sreign. He 
had been a chaplain of Henry VII's, and latterly had 
be@n with Henry VIII. in France. The King had 
observed how clever a man he was and he made bim 
his friend. In 1514 he was appointed Archbishop of 
York and Chancellor of England. In the following 
year he was made a Cardinal, and the next year Papal 
Legate. Wolsey thus became the most powerful man 
both in the Church and in the State. His inc®me 
was enormous. *He lived in the most reyal style. 
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Wherever he went, a train of prelates and nobles 
accompanied him. His household numbered five, 
hundred persons of noble birth. He built two houses, 
Hampton Court and York House, both of which at 
his death became royal palaces. He was a very 
learned man himself, and liked to have learned men 
about him. To encourage learning he founded a 
school at Ipswich, and a college, now calledeChrist 
Church, at Oxford. 

174. Wolsey’s forelgn policy.—Two young and 
ambitious priuces had just succeeded to important 
kingdoms—Francis I. of France, and Charles V. of 
Spain. In 1519 Maximilian, the Emperor, died. 
Now the Empire differed from the other states 
of Europe. It consisted of a number of princi- 
palities, some larger, some smaller, and the greater 
princes called Electors had the right of electing the 
Emperor, who need not-be a German prince. Francis 
1.,CharlesV.,and Henry VIII. all wishedto be elected, 
and finally Charles was chosen. He was already 
sovereign of Spain, Austria, Naples, the Nether- 
lands, and the New World; so he was a very 
powerful monarch. This made the rivalry between 
Francis and Charles all the preater and they were 
both eager to get Henry VIII. as their ally 
Wolsey, as the first man in England, was courted 
both by Francis and Charles, and he tried to play 
the one off against the other. Henry was invited to 

France. He met Francis at Guisnes. ‘No 

1520 expenditure was spared. Each monarch 

A.D. tried to excel the other in magnificence. 

Tournaments were held, and there were 

great feastings. From the splendour with which 

every thing was done, this meeting came to be 
kndwn as The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

175. Charles meets Henry.—The meeting with 
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Francis was a sham however, for Henry had already 
met Charles V. in England and had promised him his 
Bupport, and when in the next year Francis I. invad- 
ed Charles’ possessions in North Italy, Henry sent . 
an expedition to France, which however retired 
without doing anything. 

176. Wolsey and Parliament.—Henry VIII. 
like Hpnry VII. ruled as far as possible without 
summoning Parliament. Money was raised by forced 
loans and benevolences. It was difficult to collect 
these however as they were known to be illegal, so 
in 1523 Parliament was summoned. Wolsey went 
in person and demanded the levying of a property-tax 
of twenty per cent. He hoped that by going in 
person Parliament would not refuse him. But 
not a member would discuss the question in his 
presence. They would have no pressure of this kind 
put upon them. Wolsey had to retire. An angry 
debate followed. A subSidy of only one-half 
what Wolsey asked was granted. This event is 
interesting because it shows that Parliament still 
claimed to control taxation, although throughout 
the reign it was very rarely summoned and money 
was constantly taken@#from the people illegally. 

177. Treaty of Madrid.—Francis J. was defeat- 
ed by Charles in the battle of Pavia, 1525, and 
made prisoner. Henry hoped now to get back the 
lost French possessions. But, by the Treaty 
of Madrid, Francis was set free; Charles 1525 
V. got Burgundy; and Henry got nothing.  a.v. 
This turned Henry against Charles and it 
was not long before he joined Francis. 

178. Henry wishes to divorce CatheriInes— Wolsey 
had from the first been in favour of an alliance with 
France, and, whether instigated by Wolsey or got, a 
step was now téeéken that rendered an alliance between 
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Henry and Charles impossible. Henry, wishing to 
secure the friendship of Spain, had married Catherine, 
of Aragon, the widow of his dead brother. « He had 
not at the time of,the marriage been satisfied that it 
was lawful, but had been persuaded by hiscouncillors 
to enter into if, 

The union had lasted eighteen years, but only 
one child of it, the princess Mary, wag alive. 
Henry had fallen in love with one of the Queen’s 
ladies, Anne Boleyn. He had therefore several 
reasons for desiring to dissolve his marriage with 
Catherine, scruples of conscience, desire for an heir, 
and love of Anne Boleyn. Wolsey was in favour of 
the-dissolution of the marriage, but wished the King 
to marry a French princess. The Pope was asked 
to declare that the dispensation granted to the 
King to marry his brothet’s widow was unlawful. 
But the Pope was* too much afraid of Charles, 
who was Catherine’s nephew, to do this. He senta 
Cardinal to England named Campeggio to sit with 
Wolsey and try the case. Wolsey now knew that 
the King had privately married Anne Boleyn so he 
-no longer wished to secure the divorce, and the two 
‘cardinals gave no decision. ¢ 

179. Fall of Wolsey.—The King thought that 
Wolsey had deceived him and was very angry. 
Wolsey was driven from the Court. The office of 
Chancellor was taken from him, 1529. A _ prosecu- 
tion was begun against him for holding his cou* 
as Papal Legatein England, This was a breach of 
the S/atute of Praemunire.* Wolsey surrendered his 

1530 vast wealth to the King. A pardon was 
yzranted. Wolsey retired to his see at York. 


A.D. ; . j | 
But bis enemies followed him there. * He 


* See p. 79, 
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was arrested on a charge of treason and taken 
tawards London to be lodged in the Tower. At 
Liecester he fell ill and going to the Abbey, he 
said to the priestsat the gate “I am come to lay 
my bones among you.” Wolsey died there (29th 
November, 1530). His last words were ‘‘If I had 
served my God as diligently as I have served the 
er he®would not have given me over in my grey 
airs.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Henry VIII. 
1509 a.p.—1547 a.p. 
The Reformation. 


180. Thomas Cromwell.—For the next ten years 
Thomas Cromwell was at the head of affairs. He 
had been Wolsey’s confidential servant and was taken 
into the King’s employment because of his ability and 
unscrupulousness. The King was still anxious for 
the divorce. On the advice of Cranmer the question 
was referred to the ra elena of Europe. Much 
money was spent in bribery. Still Henry could not 
get a decision in his favour. Cromwell now came 
forward with his proposal—a proposal which, was 
no less than this, that Henry should no longer 
ackyowledge the Pope as head of the Church, but 
become head of the Church in England himgelf, and 
obtain a divorce from his own Church Conrts. 

181. Henry, Head of the Church.—As a first 
step the clergy were told that they had broken the 
Statute of Pracmunire by recognising Wolsey as 
Papal Legate and so frightened into paying a large 
sum of money andacknowledging Henry Protector 
and ouly Supreme Head of the Churqi and Clergy 
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in England.” Catherine was sent away from the 
royal palace, The Pope threatened Henry with 
excommunication. Henry replied by passing 4 
“Statute of Appeals,” which put an end to the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in matters concerned with 
England. Cranmer as head of the court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury declared Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine illegal. The next week Anne Boleyn 
became queen. 


182. The king, an absolute Monarch.—The 
divorce had been accomplished. Cromwell now set 
himself to make the King’s power absolute. Already 
the King was absolute in the State, for parliament 
did whatever he told them. He must be equally 
powerfalinthe Church. ‘The Act of Supremacy was 
passed in 1534. By it the sole authority in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters was vested in the King, as Supreme Head 

of the Churgh. Cromwell was made Vicar- 

1534 General, 7.c., Agent for the King in matters 
A.D. connected with the Charch. Soon his power 
was felt. The clergy had to preach what they 

were told. ‘The belief and practice of the Church 
was to be that dictated by “ crown. Henry and his 
advisers had no intention of altering the principal 
doctrines of the Church. They were convinced 
however that many changes in smaller matters were 
desirable, but also that there must be uniformsty of 
belief and practice. Among the changes that were 
made were the abolition of many of the feasts of the 
Church, the destruction of images and the translation 
of the Bible into English. This last was probably 
allowed so that people night find that there was no 
mention of the Popein the Bible, but its effect was to 
se men thinking about the fundamental doctrines of 
fe Church and to help the spread of the ideas of the 
anaes qs the followers of Luther and other 
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German and Swiss reformers were now. called. 
These changes met with general approval, but 
there were some who objected to one or other of 
them. Of these the most noted were Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More, the author of “ Utupia” and 
one of the most learned men in Europe, who were 
both executed for denying the king’s supremacy. 

183. Suppression of the Monasteries.—It was 
generally believed that the heads of monasteries 
and their monks often led wicked lives. Cromwell 
ordered inquiries to be made and much evidence 
against the monasteries, probably for the most 
part false, was collected. -In consequence an act 
of Parliament was passed in 1536 to abolish the 
smaller monasteries, and three years later another 
to abolish the larger ones. 

184. The Pilgrimage df Grace.—The abolition 
of the smaller monasteries did not please the people. 
The new masters to whom the Church lands were 
sold were not so kind to the peasants as the monks 
had been. A rising took placein Lincoln. The men 
of York took up arms under one Robert Askew. They 
had for their banner a painting of the crucified 
Christ. Their rising Was called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. In order to put an end to the rebellion the 
Government promised that a parliament should be 
held to consider their grievances and that they 
should receive a pardon. The rebels consequent- 
ly “dispersed, but many were executed notwith- 
standing the pardon. 

185. Henry VIII. and Parllament.— We have seen 
that since the Wars of the Roses, the kings ruled in- 
dependently of Parliament byavoiding summoning it. 
Henry VIII. probably under the advice of Cromwell 
now followed a bolder policy. He made Parliantent 
& means by which he could govern absolutely. The 
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House of Lords was not a numerous body and the 
execution of several of its leading members oa 
charges of treason frightened it into submission. 
After the dissolution of the larger monasteries re- 
moved the abbots from the House, the Jay lords for 
the first time outnumbered the churchmen. The 
House of Commons was “ packed” by Cromwell, 7. e., 
by using his influence in the country he secfred the 
election of men favourable to the King’s policy. A 
Parliament of this kind would be likely to support 
almost any proposal of the king’s, but he also took 
care that his proposals should be such as would be 
popular. He did not ask them to impose fresh 
taxes, and as the Church was unpopular his acts 
against the clergy were agreed to willingly. The 
same Parliament, which met first in 1529 sat for 
seven years and pagsed all the acts which separated 
the English Church frgm Rome and made the King 
Head of the Church. The next Parliament even 
passed an act (repealed in the next reign) declaring 
that the King’s proclamations were as valid as acts 
of Parliament. | 

186. Henry VIII. and the Protestants.—Mean- 
whilethe doctrines of the Germanand Swissreformers 
were spreading in England, and there was a body of 
English Protestants who believed that several of 
the fundamental doctrines of the church were felse. 
The King and Cromwell determined to put them down 
and with this object passed the Statute of Six Arti- 
cles by which denial of any one of six doctrines could 
be punished by death. The chief of these was the 
doctrine, of Transubstantlation, i.e., that in the 
most solemn ceremonial of the church, the mass, 
certain bread and wine was miraculously changed 
intdé the body and blood of Christ. This doctrine was 
denied by the Protestants, who regarded the bread 
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and wine as symbols only. By the Statute of Six 
Articles denial of Transubstantiation was to be 
punishable with burning alive, and some, though not 
many, did suffer this penalty under it. 

187, The fall of Cromwell.—Henry had married 
Anne Boleyn and she had given birth to a danghter, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth. But she had been 
brought te the block on a charge of unchastity. 
Lady Jane Seymour had become queen, and, on the 
birth of a son, afterwards Edward VI. had died. 
Now Cromwell was seeking a new wife for Henry. 
But he had a further object also in view. He wish- 
ed, if possible, to unite Henry with the Protestant 
States of Germany, and to form a league with France 
against the Emperor Charles, and the Roman 
Catholic States. Anne of Cleves, a relative of the 
protestant Elector of Saxony ,was the selected bride. 
But she did not please Henry, and she was sent 
away from the palace witha pension. France would 
not join a league that might overthrow the Roman 
Catholic Church. Henry turned against Cromwell. 
The nobles and prelates, eagerly watching 
for an opportunity, brought a charge of 1540 
treason against him. Notrial wasallowed = a.v. 
him. Bya‘ Bill of Attainder,”’ a form of 
procedure introduced by Cromwell himself, by which 
a man could be condemned by Parliament without 
trial he was found guilty and sentenced to death. 

1888 Death of Henry VIII.—Henry’s marriage 
with Anne of Cleves was annulled, and Catherine 
Howard, of the house of Norfolk, became his wife. 
But within two years she was brought to the block on 
her own confession of having been unchaste before 
her marriage. Henry thereafter married a sixth 
wife, Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. Thd 
Duke of Norfolk whs at the head of affairs. ~While. 
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in favour of reformsin the Church, he at first wished 
as little change made as possible. Cranmer, on the 
other hand, leaned more and more to the side of ‘the 
Protestants. In England, as on the Continent, the 
people became divided into two religious parties, 
and, as often happens, they persecuted each other as 
each had the power. Norfolk, inclining more and 
more towards the Roman Catholic religiop, enforced 
the Six-Articles. Anne Ascue a lady of the court, 
was burned because she denied the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Bishop Latimer was imprisoned. 
Cranmer himself was in the greatest danger. There 
was another party among the nobles which was Pro- 
testant, and Henry at the end of his reign favoured 
this. He was taken ill and immediately sent Norfolk 
and his son the Earl of Surrey to the Tower. The 
latter was executed, the former just saved by the 
death of the King. The Earl of Hertford who 
favoured the Protesfants, was placed at the head of 
a Council of Regency which Henry appointed before 
his death. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


Edward VI. 


189. The Protectorate of the Duke of Somer. 
set.—The party of the Karl of Hertford was in 
power at the time of Henry’s death, and h® was 
made Protector of the Realm and received the title 
of Duke of Somerset. Somerset’s party was Protes- 
tant. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
also Become a Protestant. Consequently the boy- 
King Edward VI. was brought up to be a protestant. 
‘phe great power of the crown which had been 
established by Henry VII. and VIII, was therefore 
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used to make England a Protestant country although 
the majority of the people were still Roman Catho- 
lics. The Six Articles and the laws against the 
Lollards were repealed. Images and pictures were 
taken down from the Churches. The Oommunion 
Service took the place of the Mass. A New Prayer 
Book, in English instead of Latin—which had been 
used for peayers ever since the time of Augustine, 
—was introduced. The churches were robbed to 
satisfy the greed of the nobles. 

Somerset's Protestant policy made him unpopular 
in England. He also very much offended the Scotch. 
Henry VIII. had wished to marry Edward VI. to 
Mary grand daughter of James IV. of Scotland and 
Margaret Tudor a daughter of Henry VII. He saw 
that this marriage would connect the two royal 
families of the Tudors and*the Stuarts and might 
lead to a union of the two coungries under one sove- 
reign. The Scotch wanted to pursue their old policy 
of hostility to England and friendship with France. 
Somerset, to force the Scotch to consent to the mar- 
riage, invaded Scotland and gained a victory at Pin- 
kie. This only infuriated the Scotch and the Princess 
Mary wassent at once tO France, so that when she 
was old enough she might marry a French prince. 

Since the beginning of the reformation great 
changes had been going on in the ownership of the 
land. Much of the land had been taken from the 
Church, some from the old noble families, the a of 
which Henry VII. and VIII. had executed. This 
land had been given chiefly to men who had made 
themselves useful by carrying out the despotic 
designs of these kings. Such men generally received 
titles of nobility, and after the death of Henry VIII. 
this “ new nobility” carried on the government. They 
were anxious to make the most of their Jand and used 
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to act without proper regard for the rights of the 
villagers, enclosing waste village lands, for instance, 
as though they were their private property. he 
popular discontent was shown by a rebellion in 
Norfolk headed by Robert Ket, a tanner. The nobles 
said that Somerset had encouraged the rioters, and 
as he was no longer popular with any party, he had 
to resign the Protectorate. 

190. The Earl of Warwick.-—The council now 
decided not to have a protector, but the most influen- 
tial man in the kingdom was soon seen to be Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, son of Henry VII.’s minister. He 
continued Somerset’s Protestant policy. The altars 
in the churches were thrown down. The formal 
standard of doctrine in the Church was embodied in 
Forty-two Articles. All the clergy had to sign these 
Articles. Gardiner, Bfshop of Winchester, and 
Bonner, Bishop of London, refused and were thrown 
into prison. These Articles were afterwards reduced 
to Thirty-nine, and these are still the standard of. 
doctrine in the Church of England. 

191. Question of the Succession.— Warwick 
was becoming as unpopular as Somerset had been. 
The latter began to gather ‘is friends in the hope of 
returning to power. He was seized, convicted of 
felony and executed. This made Warwick, now 
Duke of Northumberland, so powerful that he 
aimed at getting the crown into his own family. 
Edward was very sickly and not likely to live.* The 
next heir to the throne, was Mary, the daughter of 
Catherine of Aragon. She was a Roman Catholic. 
Were she to succeed, Northumberland would be 
ruined. Edward was persuaded to make a will be- 
queathing the throne to Lady Jane Grey, a grand 
dRughter of Mary, the younger daughter of Henry VII. 
A few weeks before, she had ben married to Lord 
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Guildford Dudley, Northumberland’s son. On 
Edward’s death in 1553 Lady Jane Grey was 
proclaimed queen. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mary. 
1553 A.D.—1558 A.D. 


192. Queen Mary.—Lady Jane Grey had been 
proclaimed queen but she was never to wear the 
crown. The people would not endure such a base 
settlement. They rose in arms in favour of Mary. 
Northumberland’s followers deserted him. When 
he saw that all was lost he himself proclaimed Mary 
queen. But this did not save him. He was found 
guilty of high treason and brought to the block. 
Lord Guildford Dudley, Lord Suffolk, and his 
accomplished, guileless daughfer, Lady Jane Grey, 
were lodged in the Tower. : 

193. Roman Catholicism restored.—All that 
had been done in the previous reign was soon undone. 
The new Prayer Book was set aside. Images were 
again set up inthe chugches. The Mass was res- 
tored. The laws against the Lollards were once 
more brought into force. Had Mary been content 
to preserve the form of religionas Henry VIII. had 
left if, she and her people might have been happy 
enough. But, as the Protestants were over-zealous 
in altering the faith and form of worship in the 
Church, so Mary was over-zealous in trying to bring 
it back again to what it formerly was. Bonner and 
Gardiner were at once freed from prison.» The 
latter was made Lord Chancellor. On the other 
hand, Cranmer, Bishop Ridley and Bishop Latimey, 
were lodged in therTower. 
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194. The Spanish match.—Mary wished to 
marry Phillp of Spain. He was the son of the 
Emperor Charles V., and Charles V. was at the head 
of the Roman Catholic party on the Continent. The 
people of England did not like the idea of such a mar- 
riage. They feared that, if it took place, England 
might become simply a dependency of Spain, and 
that the Pope wonld become head of the English 
Church as before. Revolts took place. The most 
formidable one was in Kent, under the leadership of 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, a very brave and learn- 

1554 ed man. He advanced to London which 

A.D. was the stronghold of Protestantism. Mary 

appealed to the people. Strange to say 

they shut the gates on Wyatt. Wyatt’s followers 

left him. He was brought to the block. Advantage 

was taken of thisgisturbance to put to death Suffolk 

and Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Grey. Mary, 
a few months after, married Philip. 

195. The Church brought under the Pope.— 
Mary had now the power as well as the zeal to re- 

establish Roman Catholicism. The Pope 
1555 was acknowledged the head of the Church. 


10 Cardinal Pole arrived in England as Papal 
1558  lLegate. Persecution of the Protestants at 
A.D. once fullowed. Ridley and Latimer perished 


together at Oxford. *‘ Play the man, Master 
Ridley,” said Latimer as the fire was being kindled ; 
“we shall this day light such a candle in England 
as, by the grace of God, shall never be put out.” 
Cranmer, in the hope of saving his life, had signed a 
denial of the Protestant doctrines. But he was led to 
the stuke all the same. And there again declaring 
his belief in the Protestant faith, and saying that his 
hand had written what his heart did not believe, he 
hold his hand in the fire that it might be burned first. 

é 
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As time went on the persecutions increased. From 
1955 to 1558 not fewer than three hundred persons 
suffered death by burning. Its result was not how- 
ever what wasexpected. The Protestants continued 
to grow more numerous and active, and even Mary’s 
Roman Catholic subjects came to hate her. 

196. Loss of Calais,—Troubles came to Mary 
from abrwad. Philip, her husband, had remained 
only a short time with her in England. He had 
gone back to Spain, and was now carrying on war 
with France. Kngland joined him. Catais, the last 
remaining possession of Mngland in France, 
was lost. Mary’s brief reign ended in dis- 1558 
appointment and sorrow. In England she  .d 
had lost the love of her people by her zeal for 
the Pope. By going to war with France she had 
incurred the Pope’s displeasure. By the loss of Calais 
she had brought shame on Bngland. She died in 
1558. In after years she was known as Bloody Mary, 
because of the number of people she caused to be 
put to death. But in some ways she was kind 
and good, and her sufferings when young, from 
the stain cast on her birth, must gain for her some 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Elizabeth. 
1558 a.p.—1603 a.p. 


197. Protestantism restored.—Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, succeeded; 
and the people were rejoiced to have her as their 
sovereign. She was a Protestant. A very desp 
feeling of hatred now existed betweun the Roman 
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Catholics and the Protestants. The Roman Catho- 
lics remembered how they had been pérsecuted 
under Somerset. The Protestants remembered how 
they had suffered under Mary. The majority of 
the people were still Roman Catholies. Blizabeth 
felt it necessary to be very careful in settling matters 
of religion. She first once more abolished the power 
of the Popein England by an Act of Srpremacy, 
declaring the Sovereign in England “in all causes 
ecclesiastical as well as civil Supreme.” This was 
followed by the Act of Uniformity, which 
1559 ordered the Prayer Book to be used in all 
ap. churches. This of course restored Pro- 
testant doctrines and modes of worship. 
In order to enforce it Parker, a Protestant was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and a new court 
called the Court of High Commission was established. 
A few years later, ar act was passed against the 
Roman Catholics. At first this settlement of re- 
ligion was not popular, but in the end the English 
Church as established by Elizabeth gained the love 
and obedience of the majority of the people. 
During Elizabeth’s reign however it had to meet the 
attacks of two parties, thé Roman Catholics and 
the Puritans. The first party was almost destroyed 
in the course of the reign, the second grew steadily 
in importance throughout it and was so powerfel at 
its close as to be able to greatly influence the 
course of English history in the seventeenth century. 
Some account of it will be given towards the end of 
the chapter. 

198... Ellzabeth’s Forelgn Policy.—In most of 
the countries of Europe a struggle was going on 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
Emperor Charles V. had resigned-his crown and his 
dominions hyd been divided between his sons. 
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Philip U1. the husband of Mary was king of Spain, 
the Indies and the Netherlands. He was thought to 
be the most powerful prince in Europe, and his one 
object was to restore the authority of the Pope, . 
particularly in England. The people of the 
Netherlands were Protestants. Philip determined 
to make them Catholics again. They refused to 
acknowledge him as king and set up a republic, 
the United Netherlands, and Philip with all 
his power was never able to conquer them, chiefly 
because, like the English, they were splendid 
sailors. During nearly the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign a fierce war was going on in the Nether- 
lands between Philip’s Catholic troops and these 
brave Dutch-Protestants. | 

In France there were seven civil wars between 
Protestants and Catholics’during the latter half of 
the 16th contary, and there were also religious wars 
in Germany. 

Elizabeth as ruler of the largest Protestant state 
could not keep clear of these struggles. She did 
not however, dare to side very openly with either 
the French or Datch Protestants, although many of 
her subjects wanted hef todo so. She pursued a very 
clever policy in the early part of her reign, making 
the Catholics think that she might after all marry 
Phikp II. and make England again Catholic, and at 
the same time helping the Protestants as much as 
she could. The question of her marriage was very 
important. In the end she married no one, and 
gained much by making it seem sometimes that she 
was going to marry Philip, and sometimes a, French 
prince. 

199. Mary Queen of Scots.—Scotiand wag a 
great source of anxiety to Elizabeth. Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, had been broaght,up in France. 

, + 
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She had married the Dauphin and become queen of 
France. She had declared herself to be Queen pf 
England, on the ground that she was the lineal des- 
cendant of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. and 
that Elizabeth as daughter of Anne Boleyn, was 
illegitimate. Her husband died and she returned to 
Scotland as a young widow. In Scotland Protestan- 
tism had made great way under Jobn Knox and the 
Scotch Parliament had forbidden the service of the 
Mass, and had set aside the authority of the Pope. 
Mary found a strong party against her, as a Roman 
Catholic, and the French soldiers sent to support her. 
This party asked help from Blizabeth, and English 
soldiers were sent who drove the French ont of the 
country. A few years later Mary married Lord 
Darnley, a weak minded young man. He was 
mysteriously murdered and Mary soon married the 
Earl of Bothwell who was thought to have had 
Darnley murdered. 

200. Elizabeth and the Catholics.—In 1570 the 
Pope excommunicated Wlizabeth, and all good Catho- 
lics were called upon to act against herand in favour 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Jn England, Elizabeth’s 
most active enemies were the Jesuits. These were 
members ofa Roman Catholic religious society which 
had been established to contend against Protestaf- 
tism. All the members were under perfect disctpfiine, 
obeyed the heads of the society implicitly, and were 
willing qven to give their lives in itsservice. They 
proceeded in two ways in England. They preached 
the old doctrines secretly, and they got up plots 
against, Klizabeth. After Mary came to England 
these plots became more numerous and dangerous. 
‘In,one of them the Duke of Norfolk was engaged. 
He wished to marry Mary and make her Queen, but 
his schemes were discovered and he was exccuted. 
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In self-defence Elizabeth was obliged to make 
very severe laws against the Catholics, and especially 
against the Jesuits. By one law any of these found 
in England were made liable to the penalty of 
death, and it was treason for any one to harboura 
Jesuit. Several were executed under this law. 

201. Elizabeth and Spain.—For the first thirty 
years of, Klizabeth’s reign there was no open war 
‘between England and Spain. But during most of 
this time Englishmen were doing all they could to 
injure Spain. They were anxious to trade in the West 
Indies, which Philip would not allow. English ships 
however constantly went there, and attacked Spanish 
towns, and when they could seize Spanish ships 
full of rich merchandise and silver and gold. Many 
bold and unscrupulous sea captains were engaged in 
these expeditions. Hawkins, sailed to the Indies 
and along the coast of Guinea, Frobisher sailed up 
Davies Straits. Drake pasSed through Magellan 
Straits, swept the coasts of Lima and Peru, crossed 
the Pacific to the Moluccas and returned home by 
the Cape of Good Hope. He had sailed routid the 
world and brought home with him an enormous 
quantity of treasure, the plunder of Spanish ships 
and towns. 

Another way in which England injured Spain was 
by helping her enemies. Fora long time Blizabeth 
refused to become the ally of the United Provinces, 
but*thousands of English volunteers foughg in their 
armies. At last in 1585 Hlizabeth did muke a treaty 
and sent the Earl of Leicester, her favourite, withan 
army to the Netherlands. Then Philip began to 
prepare for an invasion of England. ® 

202. Execution of Mary Stuart.—Meanwhile 
the hatred betwegn the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants had increased. In 1583 a plot to murder 

: ® 
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Elizabeth was discovered. The Spanish ambas- 
sador was implicated in it, and he was sent out af 
the country. In 1586 another plot was formed for 
the same purpose. Anthony Babington, a gentleman 
of Derbyshire, was at the head of it, and Mary 
Queen of Scots, consented to it. The plot was 
found out. Mary was brought to trial, 
1587 convicted, and executed at Fotkeringay 
A.~- Castle in February 1587. Elizabeth had 
signed the death warrant. She afterwards 
declared she never intended it tobe used. Davison, 
her secretary, who had taken the warrant to the 
Chancellor for his seal, was east into the Tower. 
203. The Spanish Armada.—The execution of 
Mary infuriated all the Catholics of Europe. The 
Pope declared a crusade against Elizabeth. Philip 
had got together a great fleet in the harbour of 
Cadiz, but Drake thade a sudden attack on it and 
destroyed forty Spanish ships. This he called 
** Singling the King of Spain’s beard.” The result 
was to oblige Philip to put off the invasion fora 
year, which gave England time to make preparations 
to meet it. Z 
It was not till July 1588 that the Spanish fleet 
of one hundred and thirty-two vessels was 
1588 = sighted off Plymouth. It had on board two 
A.D. thousand five hundred cannon, eight tkou- 
sand seamen, and twenty thousand soldiers. 
Protestayts and Roman Catholics—for patriotism be- 
came s(ronger than creed—came together to defend 
their country. The English collected eighty vessels. 
They were small but they were fast sailers, and the 
nine thousand seamen on board were under famous 
captains. Lord Howard of Effingham was admiral. 
The Spanish fleet sailed slowly ap the Channel, 
followed and arassed by the English, who hung on 
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their rear. On the 27th July, the Spanish fleet 
dropped anchor in Calafs Roads. The English 
miral filled six of his oldest vessels with com- 
bustibles, set fire to them and sent them amongst 
the Spanish ships. The Spaniards in a panic cut 
their cables and stood out to sea. They were driven 
to the north by the wind. The English followed, 
and not yntil their ammunition was exhausted did 
they cease from the pursuit. Four thousand Spani- 
ards fell. Several vessels were sunk or driven 
ashore. The commander of the Spanish fleet sailed 
round the north of Scotland. A severe storm came 
on. ‘he islandsin the west of Scotland were strewn 
with wrecks. Only fifty-three vessels reached Spain, 
and in them were ten thousand sick and dying men. 
When the danger of invasion was thus averted the 
English ships put to sea and plundered Corunna. 
Drake crossed to the West .Indles, captured the 
Spanish ships, and levied contributions from the 
Spanish colonies. Cadiz was plundered and burnt. 
Philip, aroused, got ready a second Armada: but a 
storm in the Bay of Biseay made atotal wreck of it. 
In 1597 England had fally established her supremacy 
on the seas, and all fear of Spain was at an end. 
204. Ireland under Elizabeth.—In Elizabeth’s 
reign an attempt was begun to make Ireland Pro- 
testant and bring it entirely under English rule. 
The Irish were ardent Roman Catholics and pre- 
ferred to be governed by their own chiefs, so that 
only by great severity could Elizabeth carry out her 
objects. The most powerful Irish chief was Hugh 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, who wanted to make him- 
self king and so raised and army against the 
English. He was in time put down and 1598 
his land in Ulster was taken from him .D. 
and given to English and Scotch pgople 
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who were willing to settle there and colonise it. 
This is called the Colonization of Ulster. Before 
this the Irish had had their land taken from them 
and given to people from Great Britain but not to so 
great an extent. We shall find that for centuries 
the Irish had to complain of two things : the perse- 
cution of the Catholics, and being deprived of their 
land. ; 

205. Rise of Purttanism.—Just as the Catholics 
thonght that too great changes had been made in 
religion by the Reformation, so another party, 
the Puritans, thought that still greater changes 
ought to be made. They wished that only learned 
and pious men should be clergymen, that these 
should be properly paid, but should not hold more 
than one office in the Church at a time, and that 
no doctrine should be téught that was not elearly 
laid down in the Bible. They disliked highly 
ornamented churches,‘the use of organs, the wearing 
of a special dress by the clergy, the ringing ofchurch 
bells, and the giving of a ring in marriage. Religion 
they thought ought to be purely spiritual, and 
had nothing to be with all these things. Some of 
them also thought that the Chureh ought not to be 
governed by bishops but by assemblies of elders. 
These were called Presbyterians from a Greek word 
meaning an elder. Most of the Puritans continued 
to belong to the Church, but some left it altogether 
and called themselves Independents. Attentpts 
were made to suppress Puritanism, and Grindal, 
Archbishop of Canterbury was deprived of his see 
for favouring them. 

206. Elizabeth's system of Government.—The 
Queen ruled very much as her father had done, by 
méins of the Privy Council. Mer chief adviser 
Prime Minister, As we should now cay, was Cecik 
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Lord Burleigh who until his death in 1598 managed 
almost the whole business of government. He al- 
ways used his influence in favour of Protestantism. 
When Elizabeth listened to his advice things general- 
ly went well. She however sometimes yielded to 
her favourites among the nobles of the Court “such 
as Leicester and Essex who hated Burleigh, as 
for instayce in sending Leicester to the Netherlands 
and Essex to Ireland. By very careful management 
of money matters she avoided summoning Parliament 
often. When it did meet it nearly always supported 
her policy, for she deservedly enjoyed the complete 
sympathy and love of her subjects. Her last years 
however were sad ones. She had outlived her old 
friends and advisers, and her people were beginning 
to tire of the despotic system of the Tudors. She 
died a lonely old woman ine March 1603. 

207. The Age of Elizabeth.—The reign of Eliza- 
beth is the most splendid peried in English history. 
The spirit of adventure and especially of maritime 
enterprise made England mistress of the seas. Im- 
proved mcdes of agriculture were introduced, until 
it was said that one acre produced as much as two 
under the old mode. *Many Protestant manufac- 
turers, driven out of France and Flanders, sought 
refuge in England, and as they were more skilful 
than, the English workmen improved English manu- 
factures. The growth of commerce was still greater. 
English ships sailed up the Baltic. Englikh ships, 
trying to find a north-east passage to Irfdia, dis- 
covered Archangel and opened up trade with Russia. 
On the coast of Newfoundland and in the Arctic 
Seas were to be found English ships engfiged in 
the cod and whale fisheries, while on the coast of 
Guinea, Sir John Hawkins was securing the gold md 
ivory of Africa for the merchants of Southampton, 

4 ® 
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or laying the foundation of the American slave trade, 
by carrying off Negroes to labour in the plantations 
of the New World. This increased prosperity and 
wealth led to great changes in the style of living. 
The nobles built beautiful mansions for themselves 
in quite a different style of architecture from the old 
Norman keeps, The peasantry began to live in 
houses built of brick and stone. Pewter began to 
take the place of the wooden trencher ; carpets the 
place of the flooring of rushes. Men now had leisure 
for thought and reading, and the adventurous life 
of the times provided subjects. Consequently liter- 
ature revived. Shakespeare, Spencer, Sidney and 
Bacon all wrote their best in the reign of Elizabeth. 

One act of Parliament of this reign must be 
mentioned, the Poor Law. This provided that the 
people of every town and village were to. be taxed 
and the money usted to support those who were too 
old or sick to work,’and to provide work houses 
where the poor who could work buat would not, 
might be made to do se. This act remained in force 
till 1834. 
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THE STUART PERIOD. 


A.D. 
James I. ees eee eee eea 1603 
Charles I. ... eae sag .. 1625 
The Commonwealth eats .. 1649 
Charles II. ... ag eee .-. 1660 
James Il. ... aie See . 1685 

e 
Willlam ues - - 1689 
Mary 
Mary dies. Willlam Sole Ruler... 1694 
Anne.., oes eee eee 1702-1714 

CHAPTER I. 


James I. 
1602 a v.—1625 a.p. 


208. The Contests of James l’srelgn.—James VI. 
of Scotland, as the descendant of Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VIT., was the nearest heir to the throne, 
and thus Hngland and Scotland at last became unit- 
ed underonecrown. Buteach country continued to 
have its own Parliament, its own Church and its own 
laws. James was avery learned man; but not at 
all a wise one. Some one called him the “ wisest 
fool in Christendom.” He believed that Ged gives 
their power to kings and that therefore no one ‘has 
any right’to limit the king’s authority. This belief 
is called the theory of the Divine Right of Kings, 
The people of England under the Tudors had been 
accustomed to seeing the kings exercise great powers, 
but Parliament had also well known powers. We 
have seen that under the Tudors the country was 
very prosperous. There were now many wealthy 
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men who were not nobles, but who formed a Middle 
Olass between the nobles and the working class. 
This middle class were beginning to think, that they 
ought to have some power and to dislike the Tudor 
way of governing in which the king and the 
nobles did everything as they lrked. Many of these 
wealthy men got elected members of Parliament, so 
under the Stuarts Parhament constantly tried to get 
more power, and in the end, as we shall see, Parlhia- 
ment became more powerful than the king. 

We have seen that there were now four main 
religious parties. The Roman Catholics, who hated 
all that the Reformation had done, the Puritans, who 
thought still more change was necessary, the other 
members of the church who approved of the doctrines 
and ceremonies established by Elizabeth, and the 
Independents. Two more parties must be mentioned. 
Some of the Puritans were Presbyterians, and some 
of the Churchmen were High Churchmen, 7. e.* they 
wanted the Nnglish Church to be as much like the 
Roman Church as possible.* 

Under James J. and the other Stuarts two great 
contests went on. Ope between the King and 
Parliament, the other between the High Church 
Party and the Puritans. 

209. The Religious Contest under James I.— 
The® Puritans—The Puritans hoped that James 
havjng been brought up by Presbyterians in Scotland 
would favour them. James however hatec Presby- 








* This table may help to make this clearer. 
High Churchmen, 
Parties within the Moderate Churchmen. 
Church. Kpiscopal Puritans, 
Presbyterians, 
Parties outside the { Roman Catholics, 
harch, Independents, 


Puritans 
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terians. He said ‘‘No Bishop no King” meaning 
that as the monarchy was divine institution it must 
be supported by a church with Bishops, t.e., men hold- 
ing their authority from God, at its head. A Con. 
ference was held however at Hampton Court to 
reconcile the Puritans with the rest of the Church. 
James presided and scolded and abused the Puritan 
leaders. The only result of this conference was that 
a.new translation of the Bible was made and printed 
by the authority of the King, which translation is 
still The English Bible. 

After the failure of the Hampton Court Confe- 
rence the High Commission Court persecuted the 
Puritans more than ever. Many Puritans in des- 
pair left England. Some went to the United Provin- 
ces, others to America. One body of Independents 
after living awhile jn Holland determined to go to 
America. They sailed in a ship called the May. 
flower, and founded the town of Plymouth in New- 
England. These men have come to be called the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and many of the greatest of the 
Americans have been proud to trace their descent 
from them. The Pilgrim Fathers were followed by 
thousands more at the end‘of this reign and the 
beginning of the next—men seeking for a land 
where they would have freedom to worship God in 

their own way. e 
210. «The Catholics.—As the son of a Catholic 
Queen James was expected to favour the Catholics, 
and at first he did treat them very leniently: bat 
after a time they were persecuted more than before. 
Despaixing of help from abroad and having no hope 

of relief at home, a band of desperate men 
Noy. 8. resolved to destroy both King and Parlia- 
1605 ment at one blow. Callara were hired 


A.D. undeg the Houses of Parliament. Barrels 
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of gunpowder were takenin. Guy Fawkes was get- 
ting ready the train he was to set fire to, when on in- 
formation received from Lord Monteagte, who had 
received a letter warning him not to attend the 
Honse next day, an investigation of the cellars was 
made. Guy Fawkes was taken lantern in hand. He 
and others were executed, and Parliament at once 
made new and more severelaws against the Catholics. 

211, James and the Parl!ament.~dames behaved 
very unwisely towards Parliament. He could not 
avoid summoning it as the Tudors often did, be- 
cause he spent money so extravagantly that he was 
always wanting more. This he could only legally 
get with Parliament’s consent. Parliament, however, 
disliking his policy was not willing to make grants: 
So the King tried to raise money by benevolences, 
increased customs duties, and monopolies,* all which 
were illegal. This of course only made Parliament 
the more angry. The King’s‘thabit of trusting fa- 
vourites was also disliked by Parliament.One of these, 
George Villlers,who was made Duke of Buckingham, 
could get the King to do whatever he wished. The 
Court too was very corrupt. But in 1621 Parlia- 
ment impeached the Chancellor, Lord Bacon. He was 
accused of bribery, and had to confess his guilt. 
In 1623 James tried to stop the discussions in 
Parktament. Parliament drew up a protest, and 
claimed the right of freedom of speech. James tore 
the leaf containing the protest out of thg record 
book 


212. James’s Forelgn Policy.— When James as- 
cended the throne, England was at war with Spain. 











*A Monopoly is the sole right to carry ona particular trade 
for which people wen willing to give large sums to the king 
because of the great profit they could get. 
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James soon made peace, for he wished to be friendly 
with Spain. Sir Waiter Rateigh, a great traveller 
and historian, had been sentenced to death in 1698, 
because he had taken partin trying to place Ara- 
bella Stuart, another descendant of Henry VII’s 
daughter Margaret, on the throne; but the sentence 
had never been carried out. After thirteen years of 
imprisonment, he had it made known to the King 
that he conld discover a rich gold mine on the 
Orinoco in South America, James, in great need of 
money,sent Raleigh with thirteen vessels to seek for 
the mine. But when Raleigh crossedthe Atlantic the 
Spaniards were awaiting him. A fight took place. 
The Spanish town of St. Thomas was: burned. 
Raleigh returned without having found the 
1618 gold. The sentence of death passed on 
A.D. him fifteen years before was carried out, 
the real reason being to please the Spanish 

King. 

In 1618 a great war broke out in Germany be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants called The 
Thirty Years’ War because it lasted for that time. 
The war began by Frederick, Elector of the Palati- 
nate who was a protestant and had married Eliza- 
beth James’ daughter, being elected king of Bohe. 
mia. The Emperor denied his right to the throne, 
Frederick tricd to defend himself in Bohemia but 
was defeated and driven out so soon that he was 
called the ‘‘ Winter King,” and the Spaniards seized 
the Palatinate. He must be remembered how- 
ever as one of the ancestors of our present Queen 
Empress. Soon all the Princes of Germany took 
sides with either the mperor or the Elector. The 
Protestants looked to England for help. But James 
dréaded war. He wished for friendship with Spain. 
He hoped that Spain might bring about a peace and 
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secure that the Palatinate shonid be restored to 
the Elector. This was very silly of James, for 
Sfain was a great Roman Catholic power and 
not at all likely to help a Protestant prince. James 
went farther. He proposed a marriage between his 
son Charles and the Infanta of Spain. Charles and 
Buckingham visited the Spanish court. The King 
of Spain pretended to fall in with James’s policy so 
as to secure better treatment for the English Catho- 
lics. When he found that James feared the anger of 
his people too much to cease to persecute the Catho- 
lics the Spaniards gave up the idea of the marriage 
and the negotiations were broken off. Charles re- 
turned to England. The joy of the people, who had 
been very angry at the idea of a marriage with Spain, 
was great. The mean policy which James had 
followed had fallen to piecas. Parliament was sum- 
moned in 1624. War was declared against Spain. 
Supplies were readily grantéd. An alliance was 
formed with Holland, and Charles was to be married 
to Henrletta Maria, daughter of Henry Iv. of 
France. Shortly after this James died, 1625. 


ens Qn 


CHAPTER II. 


Charles |. 
1625 a.p.—1649 a.p. 


213. Buckingham iImpeached.—Charles J. had 
the same belief in the Divine Right of Kings as 
James I. had had, and “ Steenie,” as James I. used 
to call Buckingham, had as much influence aver 
Oharles as he had had over his father. The Parlia- 
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ment did not like this. The Spanish policy of James 
was due to Buckingham. The war now carried on 
against Spain was being mismanaged. The troops 
sent to HoHand died of cold and hunger. The fleet 
sent to Spain returned without fighting the enemy. 
To obtain money Charles summoned Parliament. 
But Parliament was in no liberal mood. A sum of 
£140,000 was voted. The customs duties called 
“ tonnage and poundage,” were granted not as usual 
for life, but only for one year. Charles in a rage 
dissolved Parliament, and began to raise money by 
arbitrary tazation, and to quarter soldiers in private 
houses. Next year he was forced to call his second 
Parliament. Before granting money, the Commons, 
led by Sir John Ellot, procceded to impeach Bucking- 
ham. To save Buckingham Parliament was at once 
dissolved. ; 

214. War with ‘France,—In France the Protest- 
ants called Huguenots were fighting against their 
king. Charles thought it might make him popular 
to help them. So Buckingham sailed with a great 
fleet and army for La Rochelle the chief Huguenot 
stronghold. Nothing but disaster followed. The 
English had to retreat to their ships with a loss of 
two thousand men. Towards the end of the year 
another expedition was fitted out to relieve Rochelle. 
Buckingham was about to sail from Portsmouth, 
when a lieutenant, named Felton, stabbed him to 
the heart. Felton was hanged. But the news' of | 
Buckingkam’s death was received with joy by the 
people, and Felton was regarded as a hero and 
martyr. La Rochelle had to surrender. 

215. «The Petition of Right.—In 1628 Charles, 
hard pressed for money, bad to call his third Parlia- 
me:t. His arbitrary taxation and oppression had 
roused the country. The represefitatives sent to 
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Parliament were men pledged to secure the ancient 
rights and liberties of the people. When Parliament 
nfet, instead of voting a subsidy, they began 
to discuss their grievances. Sir John Eliot 1628 
and Sir Thomas Wentworth were the lea- — A.D. 
ders of the popular party. ‘‘ We must vindi- 
cate our ancient liberties,” said Wentworth. “ We 
must reinforce the laws made by our ancestors.” 
A documént called the Petition of Right was drawn 
up. It declared (1) that no man was to be com- 
pelled to pay any benevolence, or tax, without com- 
mon consent by act of Parliament; (2) that no man 
was to be kept in prison without trial; (3) that 
soldiers were not to be billeted in private houses; 
(4) that martial law was not to be enacted in time of 
peace. Charles gave his consent. The Parliament in 
turn gave him a grant of money. It soon appeared 
that the matter was not settled however, for the King 
began again to levy illegal gaxes. The Commons 
met and began to draw up a remonstrance. The King 
sent an order for the Parliament to adjourn. They 
locked the doors, and held the Speaker, who wished 
to obey the King, in the chair till they had passed 
certain resolutions. §)ne of these declared any 
minister who advised the levying of taxes without 
consent of Parliament, ‘‘a capital enemy to the 
kingdom and the commonwealth.’ Parliament 
was at once dissolved. Several of the leaders were 
thywown into the Tower. Eliot was one of them, 
He died there, ‘‘ the first martyr of English liberty.” 
216. Government without Parllament.—No 
Parliament was called for the next eleven years, 
1629-40. Charles governed the country ¢hrough 
two ministers, Archbishop Laud and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth. The latter had formerly opposed ethe 
King, but he ndw became his most faithful and 
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energetic servant and was made Earl of Strafford. 
Laud was a High Chorchman and wished to make 
the English Church more like the Roman Church. 
He wished to make the churches more beautiful 
with carved stone and painted windows, and to 
have the ceremonies of the Church pe:formed by 
richly dressed priests to the sound of fine music. 
The Pnritans however, were now more numerons 
than ever and hated all these things. By “means of 
the Court of High Commission Laud tried to force 
them to obey, and ministers were turned ont of 
their churches, and people fined and imprisoned for 
refusing to conform. 

217. Charles’s system of absolute Government. 
—The king’s chief difficulty was to get money. He 
collected Tonnage and Poundage though Parliament 
had refused to grant it him, he took henevolences, 
and granted monépolies. The Star Chamber was 
used to enforce his commands, and by imposing 
heavy fines for trifling offences it was made a means 
of getting money also. All these means of raising 
money were insufficient and a new one was thought 
of. This was the famous tax called Ship Money. 
It had sometimes been levied on the seaport towns, 
in times of danger from invasion, to prepare a fleet. 
Now it was levied on the whole country in a time of 
peace and for the maintenance of an army. But 
there were men who saw how this tax, if paid, wonld 
imperil their liberties. One, John Hampden, frr- 
merly a member of Parliament and a great friend of 
Eliot’s refused to pay, declaring the tax to be illegal. 
The case was tried in court, and contrary to the 
Petition, of Right, the judges declared the tax to 
be legal. 

218. Strafford In Ireland.—Strafford saw that 
in time Charles’s English subjects would resist his 
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despotic Government. He therefore determined to 
provide an army for the King to put them down 
with. This plan he called “ Thorough’ and to carry 
if out he took up the Government of Ireland as Lord 
Deputy. There by clever management he gained 
so much power that he was able to write. ‘‘ The 
King is as absolute here as any prince in the world 
can be.” e He then began to use his power to raise 
an army of Irishmen for the King. 

219. Laud In Scotland.—In England and Ireland 
Charles seemed to be succeeding, but events hap- 
pened in Scotland which in the end led to the over- 
throw of hissystem. The Scots were presbyterians, 
but Laud was determined to make the Scotch Church 
in all respect like the English. For this two things 
were necessary. First, to establish an episcopal 
form of church governmént, 7.e, government by 
Bishops, second, to enforce thp use of the English 
prayer book, which laid down® doctrines and ritual 
opposed to Presbyterianism and Puritanism gener- 
ally. The Seots would have neither Bishops nor 
prayer book, and when the clergyman attempted to 
read the latter in a Church in HEdinborough an old 
woman flung a stool at his head and so began a 
riot. The leaders of the people then assembled and 
drew up a “Covenant” or agreement binding all 
whe signed it to defend Presbyterianism. Thousands 
did sign it, some are even said to have “ drawn their 
own blood and used it in place of ink to unger-write 
their names.” The Assembly of the ‘Church met. 
The bishops appointed by Land were deposed. The 
innovations in worship were done away with. 
Presbyterianism was more firmly established than 
ever. 

220. The Biahop’s War.—Charles determined to 


force Episcopacy on the Scots. Both sides raised 
e 
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armies. The Scotch army contained many veterans 
who had fought for Protestantism in the Thirty 
Years’ War. The English army that Charles raised 
was too weak to meet it, and had to retreat. The 
ater followed and invading England occupied New- 
castle. 


a ee 


CHAPTER III. 
Charles I. 
1625 a.p.—1648 A.p. 
The Long Parliament. 


221. The Parllament.—The chief cause of 
Charles’s not being able to fight the Scots was want 
of money. In thé hope of obtaining this he sum- 
moned a Parliament. «This came afterwards to be 
called the ‘‘ Long Parfiament.” The king found it 
more disposed to put an end to his arbitrary govern- 
ment than to grant supplies. Under the leadership 
of John Pym, acts were quickly passed which 
abolished the Court of High Commission and the 
Star Chamber, declared ship money illegal, that cus- 
toms duties could only be levied with consent of 
Parliament, and that Parliament must meet every 
three years even if not summoned by the King. 
Charles dared not refuse his assent to these acts, 
becauso he found that public opinion was against 
him and in favour of Parliament. 

222. Trial of Strafford.—The Parliament next 
proceeded to punish the persons who had carried out 
the King’s tyranny. Laud was cast into prison and 
four years after was executed. Under the leader- 
ship of Pym Strafford was impeached, and was 
tried by the House of Lords. He had done nothing 
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that could be called treason and the Lords could 
not condemn him. A Bill of Attainder was there- 
foye passed against him which the King reluctantly 
signed, and he was executed. 

223. The Grand Remenstrance.—In 1641 Charles | 
visited Scotland. He gave the people all they wish- 
ed. Heattended a Presbyterian church, In this 
way he wade himself very popular. But in that year, 
a terrible thing happened in Ireland. The Roman 
Catholics, who had never liked the Protestant colo- 
nists that had settled there, rose against them and 
massacred them by thousands. Some people thought 
Charles had had something to do with this, 
and that the Roman Catholics were to be 1641 
used to bring about arevolution. Meanwhile,  .p. 
Parliament itself became divided into two 
parties—the King’s party ind the popular party. It 
must be remembered that in the contest between the 
King and the Parliament, whioh began with the meet- 
ing of the long Parliament, religious as well as politi- 
cal matters were in dispute. The King’s party was 
High Church, the majority of Parliament Puritan. 

Pym led the popular party. He laid on the table 
a Remonstrance showihg how wickedly the King had 
ruled, and how he could not be trusted; and how 
Parliament wished to maintain the religion and up- 
hold the laws of the Jand. He moved that it be 
pagsed and cireulated throughout the country. There 
was along and stormy debate. By a majority of 
eleven the Remonstrance was passed. 

224. The arrest of the five Members.—In Noy- 
ember Charies returned to London, and did some- 
thing which caused the Civil War. He had five 
leaders of the House of Commons, Pym and Hampden 
being two of them impeached of high trea§on, 
and when Parliament refused to give them up, he 
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went himself with soldiers to the House of Commons 
to arrest them. The members had been warned how- 
ever, and escaped into the city of London. Here the 
King dared not follow them. This attempted arrest 
of the five members was considered an act of 
violence against the Parliament. After its failure 
both parties began to prepare for war. The Queen 
went to Holland with the crown jewels to raise forces. 
The King left London. The Parliament continued 
to sit. Charles could not dissolve it, for he had 
given bis assent to a law that this Parliament could 
not be dissolved without its own consent. Parlia- 
ment finally claimed the power of controlling the 
army and of appointing the king’s ministers. Char- 
les refused and both sides prepared for war. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Charles |. 
1625 a.p.—1649 a.p. 


The Civil War.—(1642-46.} 


225. Civil War begins.—The wealthier part of 
the kingdom, the South and East sided with the 
Parliament, the poorer, the North-West with, the 
king. The nobles and lauded gentry were mostly 
Royalists, and the middle class, the lawyers, r&er- 
chants and shopkeepers mostly Parliamentarians. 
The King raised his standard at Nottingham, 23rd 
August 1642. The Earl of Essex collected the 

« Parliamentary army at Northampton. The 
1642 twoarmies met for the first time at Edgehill 
AD. where a drawn battle was fought. The ca- 
yalry of the king was so superior to that 

? 
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of the Parliament that his soldiers were called 
“‘cavaliers,” while the soldiers of the Parliament 
began to be known as “ round heads,” because they 
wore their hair cut short. 

226. Campaign of 1643.—Charles went to Ox- © 
ford where he got a hearty welcome, the University 
being intensely loyal. He then tried to entirely 
drive tha Parliament troops out of the west of Eng- 
land. He was partly successful. Exeter fell into 
his hands. Brtstol was taken. It only remained 
to capture Gloucester. But Gloucester held ont 
bravely; and Essex coming to its relief, the siege 
was raised. The Parliament sustained great losses 
by the deaths of Hampden, who fell in a skir- 
mish at Chalgrove, and Pym, who died at the end 
of the year. An indecisive battle was also fought at 
Newbury. Meanwhile in the east, Ollver Cromwell, @ 
member of Parliament, was organising the Eastern 
Counties Association and training his famous Iron- 
sides a regiment of cavalry the soldiers of which 
were Puritans chosen for their piety as well as 
bravery. 

227. The Scotch Joln tn the war.—Meanwhile 
Pym, alarmed by the*king’s success, had opened 
negotiations with the Scotch for help. They would 
only consent, on condition of Parliament’s making 
England Presbyterian and the members signing a 
Solemn League and Covenant, to preserve the Pres- 
byterian form of worship, to extirpate popery and 
prelacy, and to preserve the liberties of the king- 
dom. A Scottish army of twenty-one thousand 
men crossed the berder and joined the Roundheads 
under Fairfax. Cromwell, brought the troops of 
the Eastern Counties Association. Prince 16 
Rupert, who commanded the king’s horse, GE 
hurried to York to meet these combined os 
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armies. But at Marston Moor he was tho- 
roughly beaten, Gromwell’s Ironsides taking the 
principal part in the battle. York thereupon surren- 
dered. The cause of the king was ruined in the 
North. In the same year another indecisive battle 
was fought at Newbury after which Manchester, 
who was in command, would not allow Cromwell to 

pursue the King and so gain a decisive vigtory. 
228. The Independents and the New Model. 
—About this time began a division of Parliament 
into two parties which was of the greatest importance. 
Once more religious differences must be noticed. 
Though the Parliament to get the help of the Scotch 
had declared the religion of the nation to be Pres- 
byterianism, there were many who thought that there 
was no need for all the nation to form one Church, 
ruled by either Bishops or Elders, but that any body 
of religious persons might form an independent 
Church. This new sect was called the independents, 
and their chief man was Cromwell. The Independ- 
ents also wished the war to be carriedon more actively. 
The Presbyterians did not want to defeat the king 
thoroughly, Cromwell and the Independents thought 
that in that way only could things be properly 
settled. After the second battle of Newbury Crom- 
well proposed that the army should be reorganised 
on the principal of having only ‘“‘ goldly” menz.e., 
enthusiastic Puritans in it, and that members of 
Parliament should not hold command in it. An‘act 
ealled the Self-Denying OrdInance was passed to 
give effect to this but Cromwell was allowed to 
retain his command, the Commander-in-chief being 
* Sir Thomas Fairfax. The army as reorga- 
1646 _ nised was called the New Model Army. The 
Ap. wisdom of Cromwell’s policy was shown by 
the total defeat of the king at Naseby by 
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the New Model. Charles finding that he could not 
gether together another army surrendered to the 
Scottish army which was encamped at Newark. 


CHAPTER V. 
Charles I. 
1625 a.p.—1649 A.D. 
The Army and the Parliament. 


229. Negotiations with the king.—The struggle 
between King and Parliament was now at an end, 
but the contest between the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, to which latter party the army belonged, 
became all the keener. Chdrles was with the Scottish 
army. The Scots entreated him to promise to establish 
Presbyterianism. He refused. He hoped that as 
his enemies were divided he would get the better 
of them. The Scots, hopeless of success with him, 
handed him over to Parliament, received their arrears 
of pay, and returned to Scotland. Negotiations went 
on between the king‘ and the Parliament. But 
Charles was not sincere. He tried to pay off the 
one party against the other, and to stir up their 
hatted for one another. An officer of the army seized 
the King from the custody of the Parliament. He 
escaped from the army, but was again captured and 
placed in Carlsbrook Castle in the Isle of Wight. 
Even from there he tried to stir up civil war. 
Risings took plate in many parts of the country- 
The Scots too, displeased at the growing power of the 
Independents, invaded England. Cromwell went 
north, drove the Scots before him, and ent8red 
Edinburgh in triumph. 
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230. Execution of Charles.—The army returned 
to England resolved on the death of the king. The 
Presbyterians still formed a majority in Parliament. 
They still regarded Charles as their King, and would 
not think of putting him to death. They must be 
kept out of the House. Colonel! Pride placed his 
soldiers at the door. When a presbyterian member 
appeared he was arrested. One hundred end forty 
members were in this way excluded from Parlia- 
ment. Thisis known as “ Pride’s Purge.” Only 
some fifty-three members were left and they were 
all Independents. They appointed one hundred and 
thirty-five persons fo forma High Court of Justice 
to try the king. Bradshaw, an eminent lawyer, 
presided. The trial was a mere farce. Only sixty- 
three out of the one hundred and thirty-five per- 
sons appointed were present. Cromwell was there. 
Fairfax staid away. The king denied the right of 
such a court to try hem. It had not been legally 
setup. Herefused to say a word in his defence 
before such a tribunal. His doom was sealed. He 
was condemned to death as a tyrant, traitor, mur. 
derer and enemy of bis country. And on the 30th 
January 1649 he was execiited outside his palace 
of Whitehall, 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Commonwealth. 
1649 a.p.—1660 a.p. 
Oliver Cromwell. 


231. The Commonwealth.—The fifty or sixty 
meinhers, the remnant of the Long, Parliament, and 
ever after known as “‘ The Rump,” continued to sit 
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in Parliament. Monarchy and the House of Lords 
were abolished. A Council of State consisting of 
forty-one members of the House of Commons was 
appointed to govern the nation. The Government 
was called a Commonwealth. The army wished a 
new Parliament elected. But no one could dissolve 
the present Parliament but itself, and it declined 
to do so. 

232. Prince Charles Invited to Scotland.—The 
news of the King’s execution produced the deepest 
grief in both Scotland and Ireland. The Scots, in 
taking up arms against the King, had no thought of 
his destruction. All that they had wanted was to 
compel the King to govern according to law, and to 
maintain Presbyterianism in Scotland. They now 
sent to Holland where Prince Charles, the son of 
Charles I. was, and asked him to come to Scotland 
and be their King. 

233. Cromwell and hve ares Ireland, Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics laid aside their differ- 
ences, and also declared Charles their King. Parlia- 
ment made Cromwell Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and he determined first to put down the Irish. 
In doing this he usedegreat severity. When for- 
tresses refused to surrender he stormed them and put 
to death all the soldiers in them, and often the priests 
as well who encouraged the people in useless resist- 
ance. Drogheda and Wexford were taken in this 
way Cromwell has been much blamed for this, but 
it really saved much bloodshed because it*brought 
the war to an end very quickly. The Irish bave not 
even yet forgotten his severity, and even sometimes 
say to their enemies “ the curse of Cromwell ov you.” 

234. Cromwelland Scotland.—As soon as Crom- 
well returned from Ireland he set off for Scotland. 
While he marched by land a fleet sailed up the 
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eastern coast of Great Britain. The Scots had laid 
waste the border counties so that Cromwell’s army 
could not get provisions except from the fleet, ahd — 
had to march along the coast. Leslie with the Scotch 
waited for it near Dunbar on the hill tops. When 
Cromwell reached Dunbar he dared not attack Leslie 
because his position was a very strong one, and was 
going to embark his army in the fleet to "return to 
England. Leslie did not wish this so he moved from 
the hills to the attack. On the level ground the 
English army proved the stronger and the Scots were 
utterly routed. After the battle Cromwell took 
Edinborough. Next year he marched further north 
and Prince Charles was able to lead his army into 
England. Cromwell followed him and exactly a year 
after the battle of Dunbar defeated him at Wor- 
cester. Charles in disguise escaped to the Continent. 
For a time standing armies were kept up in both 
Scotland and Ireland § 

235. War with the Dutch.—Parliament wished 
to make England wealthy by taking away some of 
their trade from the Dutch. To do this the Naviga- 

tion Act was passed. By this Act foreign 
1652 < vessels were prohibited from carrying into 
a.D, Britain any products .except those of the 
countries to which they belonged, and 
English ships alone were to carry on the traffic 
between England and the Colonies. The Duatch 
were naturally very angry and a naval war between 
the two eountries began. In this two great seamen, 
the Dutch admiral Van Tromp and the English 
Blake, gained great fame. In ,the end peace was 
roade without either party having gained a decided 
victory. 

£86. Expulsion of “The Rump.”’—Meanwhile 

the Rump was becoming more unpopular. Many of 
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the members were corrupt and wished to retain 
power only to serve their own ends. Cromwell and 
tht army tried to arrange with it for a dissolution 
and election of a new Parliament. The Rump wish- 
ed that its members should sit without being elected 
again in this new Parliament. It began to passa 
bill to this effect in Cromwell’s absence. He was 
told what was going on however and went to the 
House taking a guard with him. A debate was 
going on. Cromwell got up. ‘ Your hour is come,” 
said he, addressing the Parliament. The members 
rose to their feet in a rage and interrupted him. 
‘**€ome, come,” said he, “ we have had enough of 
this. It is not fit you should sit here any longer. 
You are no Parliament.” At a signal the guard 
entered the House. The members crowded to the 
door. Lifting the mace, Cromwell said, , 4 

“What shall we do with this bauble? J@54 
Take it away.” Thus “The QRump” was “, 4, 

driven from the House and its power was 

at an end. 

237. Barebones’ Parllament.—All power was 
now in the hands of Cromwell and the army. He 
felt the responsibility teo great for him and wanted 
to have a Parliament. Accordingly he summoned a 
body of men together who he thovght were fit to 
advige him. This was called “ Barebones’ Parlia- 
ment” after one of its members, a leather merchant, 
nareed Praise-God Barebone. They wasted their 
time in useless discussions about things tley knew 
nothing about, and at last were glad to resign their 
power to Cromwell.and dissolve. 

238. Cromwell Protector.—Cromwell’s suppor- 
ters now drew up what was called the Instrument of 
Government by which he was made Protector anf a 
Parliament was to be summoned. It met in 1654 

| . 
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and included representatives from Scotland and Ire- 
land. By the Instrument it had not very much 
power. It therefore began at once to discuss the Ins- 
trument and make a new constitution. Cromwell 
- Gould not allow this and dissolved Parliament. In 
1656 Cromwell once more tried to govern by the help 
of a Parliament. Want of money was perhaps his 
chief reason for this. The two former Parliaments had 
consisted of only one house. Now an attempt was 
made to set up a constitution more like the old one. 
There was a second house and Cromwell was even 
offered the title of King, which he refused however 
because the army disliked it. This Parliament 
did not Jast long. Cromwell began by excluding 
from it all who were opposed to him ; the two houses 
quarrelled and the Protector dissolved them, partly 
in anger, partly in sorrow. After this Cromwell 
made no other attempt to set up Parliamentary 
government again. He ruled with the help of a 
Council of State relying on the support of the army. 
In fact, since the battle of Worcester Cromwell had 
been governing absolutely. He ruled both Church 
and State. For the former he set up a Board of 
Triers which had the duty oftappointing learned and 
pious men as clergy. These were of course Puritans 
but Cromwell must be remembered as cne of the 
first great men who practised religious toleration. 
He did not try to enforce uniformity of religion as the 
Tudors and Stuarts had done, all he wished was that 
people should lead pious and good lives. Under his 
rule however many things were thought wicked and 
made illegal which are now considered harmless 
amusements, such as_ theatrical performances, 
dancing, field sports, painting and sculpture. The 
ruis of the Puritans was however very useful to 
England, as during it a large part of the nation 
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learnt to be sober-minded men, remarkable for their 
good lives and love of liberty. 

g39. Cromwell's Administration.—The Protec- 
tor’s government was disliked by a majority of the 
mation. He therefore had to exercise much severity.” 
Taxes were levied on his own authority, and those 
who refused to pay were thrown into prison. The 
country was divided into ten military districts, and 
the Major General in command of each exercised 
Martial Law. People were arrested and cast into 
prison without any reason being given. Royalists and 
Roman Catholics were particularly hardly treated. 
The former were called ‘‘Malignants” and were 
made to pay heavy fines to be allowed to keep their 
property. The latter were not allowed to exercise 
their religion. These two classes were excluded 
from Cromwell’s Parliaments. 

240. Cromwell's foreign policy.—Oromwell did 
much to raise the name of England on the Continent. 
Through his influence the Duke of Savoy was forced 
to give up oppressing his Protestant subjects in 
the Alps, the Vaudois. France and Spain were at war, 
Cromwell wished the English to have free-trade and 
liberty of religion in thé West Indies. Spain refused. 
Cromwell joined France. The English ships 
scoured the seas, put down piracy inthe 1655 
Mediterranean and captured Jamaica. Six A.D. 
thousand men were sent into the Nether- 
laws, and in return Louis XIV. handed over Dun» 
kirk to the English. . 

241. Cromwell’s death.—-To Cromwell himself 
the task of governing an unwilling people was a sad 
and difficult one. Plots were being continually 
formed for his destruction. A book entitled “ Killing 
no Murder,” in which his assassination was adyo- 
cated, was published. His courage, however, never 

K  ) . 
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gave way. He knew that if the nation had its wish 
the Stuarts would be restored and this he thought 
would be the worst thing that could happen to Eng- 
land. At last he was attacked by fever and died 
on September 3rd, the Anniversary of Dunbar and 
Worcester, 1658. 

242. Richard Cromwell and the Army.—His son 
succeeded him as Protector, but being neither a 
Puritan nor a soldier was from the first despised by 
the urmy and very soon retired into private life. A 
period of anarchy followed. The Rump was re- 
placed in power by the army and again expelled. 
Then General Monk, the General appointed by the 
Long Parliament over Scotland, marched to London 
with his troops and restored the Rump, Cromwell’s 
army being without a leader, offering no opposition. 
Under the influence of Monk the Rump dissolved 
itself and a Converttion, or Parliament not summon- 
ed by a king, met. The Convention easily decided 
to invite Charles II. to occupy his throne. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Charles Il. 
1660 a.p.—1685 a.p. 
The Restoration. e 


243. -The Government.—The Parhament that 
had invited Charles proceeded to govern with great 
moderation. One of its first acts was to pass a 
Bill of Indemnity and Oblivion,” and very few 
suffered for any part they had taken in the war 
agwinst Charles 1. Cromwell’sarmy was disbanded. 
A fixed revenue of £1,200,000 was granted to Charles 
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for life ; but all feudal claims of the crown to reliefs 

nd wardships were abolished. The command of 
the militia was given to the King; and he was al- 
lowed to maintain one or two regiments as a Body 
Guard. This was the beginning of a standing army in 
England. 

244. The Church.—Under the Commonwealth 
the Long Parliament had abolished the Church and 
had tried to set up a Presbyterian Church in its 
place, but in reality there had ceased to be any 
national religious organisation. The nation however 
loved the Church and welcomed the Bishops and 
clergy who returned at once to their sces and purishes. 
No act of Parliament was necessary for this because 
those acts of the Long Parliament which had not 
received the King’s assent were null and void. 

245. The Cavalier Parflament.—The Convention 
contained many of the old Presbyterian party but the 
Parliament which Charles called in the second year 
of his reign consisted entirely of Churchmen. It 
was called the Cavalier Parliament because of its 
enthusiasm for the king and the Church. It first 
get to persecuting the Dissenters, as all those who 
differed from the Chutch were called. In three 
years five acts were passed against these people. 
This set of acts is called the Clarendon Code from 
the name of Lord Clarendgn the Lord Chancellor, 
Charles’ Prime Minister. The first was the Act 
of Jniformity which provided that no one should 
hold a living who did not believe the doctrines 
contained in the Prayer Book. Large numbers of 
ministers resignedetheir livings rather than accept 
this act. Later the Five Mile Act forbade such t9 
teach in schools or settle within five miles of any 
town. Another of these acts, the Conventfele 
Act, forbade all private meetings for religious pur- 

. ; 
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poses. The Corporation Act forbade Dissenters to be 
members of Municipalities. Many Dissenters suffered 
punishment for breaking these laws. Among these 
. Was John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, who was for twelve years @ prisoner in Bedford 
gaol. 

246. War with Holland.—While these perse- 
cutions were going on, Charles went to ‘var with 
Holland. The immediate cause of the war was a 

quarrel that had taken place between the 
1667 LEnglish and the Dutch sailorson the coast 
A.D. of Guinea. A great part of the money voted 
for the war was spent by the King on his 
own amusements and in debauchery. The ships were 
leaky and could not put tosea. The Dutch sailed 
up the Thames and burnt three men-of-war. Buta 
calamity greater than even this had fallen on the 
capital. The Great Plague, 1665, had swept over 
London and carried of one hundred thousand of its 
inhabitants. The Great Fire, 1666, had reduced the 
greater part of the City of London to ruins. The 
loss of property and goods had been immense. There 
was now no money in thetreasury. The Duch were 
scouring the Channel in triamph. Never had there 
been such humiliating days for England. The peace 
of Creda brought the war to an end. 

247. Lord Clarendon.—The degradation broaght 
on England by this war roused the Parliament against 
Lord Clarendon. By Clarendon’s advice Chatles 
had sold Dunkirk to the French. By Clarendon’s 
advice he had married Catherine of Braganza, and 
thereby, indicated a wish for an siliance with France 

and not with Spain. Clarendon had dis- 
1867 pleased Charles also. He had opposed a 

A.D. bill to allow Roman Cathclics and others to 

worship a8 they chose, and he had too great 
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a love for freedom to be in favour of a standing army. 
An impeachment was brought against him and he 
fled to France. 

248. The Cabal.—Charles was thereafter guid-_ 
ed chiefly by his ministers Clifford, Arlington, Buck-_ 
ingham, Ashley and Lauderdale. The initial letters 
of these names form the word Cabal, and as these 
ministerg governed badly, a Cabal has come to mean 
a set of political schemers. 

249. The Triple Alllance.—France was now the 
greatest European power, for ever since the time of 
the Spanish Armada, Spain had been getting weaker. 
Her King was Louis XIV., an ambitious man who 
had absolute power and a fine army. He was a de- 
voted Roman Catholic and anxious to extend his 
dominions. In 1658 he attacked Holland. For France 
to extend its borders tothe mouth of the Rhine 
would be a dangerous thing for England. 

A triple alliance—an alliance between 1668 
England, Holland and Sweden,—was form- A.D. 
ed against Louis. The people of England 

entered on the war with the greatest enthusiasm. 
But they little knew how they were being deceived 
by their King. 

250. Secret treaty of Dover.—Scarcely had 
Charles joined the Triple Alliance, when he made 
known to Lonis his desire to form an alliance with 
him. He undertook to declare himself a Catholic 
anfl to help Louis against Holland if Logis would 
provide him with money, so that he would not need 
to summon Parliament, and if Louis would assist him 
with troops in case of troubles arising in, 
England. A treaty on these terms was 1670 
secretly concluded at Dover. Having chent- Aw. 
ed his ministers, @harles must next cheat his 
Parliament. A subsidy was asked to maintain the 
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Triple Alliance. A subsidy was granted, and im- 
mediately the House was adjourned. More money 
was obtained by the disgraceful closing of the Ex- 
- chequer, ?. e., refusing to repay the loans which had 
been given to Government by the London goldsmiths 
who were the bankers of the time, and reducing the 
interest on them. By this many of the goldsmiths 
were made bankrupt. This was fo'lowed by 
1672 «a Declaration of Indulgence, which gave 
a.p. liberty to Dissenters to worship as they 
chose, and which allowed Roman Catholics 
freedom of worship in private. Thousands of pri- 
soners who had been lying in prison for not adhering 
to the Act of Uniformity or the Five Mile Act were 
set free. Amongst these was John Bunyan. 

251. War with Holland.—Money had been voted 
to assist Charles im his alliance with Holland, but it 
was uscd for war against Holland, War with Hol- 
land was renewed. The English fleet put to sea un- 
der the King’s brother James, Duke of York, and 
engaged De Ruyter off Suffolk. Louis crossed the 
Rhine. But the Dutch under their young leader, 
Willlam of Orange, made a brave defence. The war 
was prolonged. The money Charles had received 
under such false pretences was exhausted. He had 
closed the Exchequer, and now no one would advance 
him money. He was forced to call a Parliament. 

252. The Test Act.—The Parliament met i 
gracioussmood. They saw how falsely Charles ad 
been dealing with them. They believed the war with 
Holland and the Declaration of Indulyence to be 
parts of a plot to re-establish Roman Catholicism in 
England. They knew that James was a Reman 
Catholic. They suspected that Charles was a Roman 
Catholic also. They refused to grant supplies till 
Charles had recalled the Declaration. The King 
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yielded. He would not stubbornly oppose Parliament 
as his father had done. He was careful to yield 
when it was necessary, saying “that he did not wish 
to go on his travels again.” The withdrawal of the, 
Declaration was followed by the passing of the Test 
Act, which compelled every one in Govern- 

ment employ to take an oath of allegiance, 1673 
and of digbeliefin transubstantiation. The  a.D. 
effect of this act was most startling. James 

Duke of York, had to acknowledge himself a Roman 
Catholic and to resign command of the fleet. Clifford, 
the Treasurer, and hundreds of officers in the army 
and civil service had todo thesame. Nothing show- 
ed more clearly the danger the nation had escaped. 

253. Peace with Hoiland.—The Paliament would 
no longer vote money for a war against a Protestant 
eountry like Holland. Charles was forced to make 
peace, 1674. The war againgt the Dutch was con- 
tinued by Louis, and the English Parliament 
wished strongly to go to war with him. 1678 
William of Orange was brought over to 4.D. 
England.and Mary, a Protestant, the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of York, and next to her father in 
the succession to the throne, was given him in mar- 
riage. Supplies were voted and soldiers were levied 
for carrying on the war against Louis. But Charles 
waseagain in secret correspondence with Louis and 
was receiving large bribes from him. Louis, however, 
affaid of having to fight England made peace with 
the Dutch, 

254. The Popish plot.—Charies’s conduct stirred 
up in England tht old suspicion of his Popish ten- 
dencies. Wild rumours got afloat that the Roman 
Catholics were devising a plot for the massacre of the 
Protestants. Titus Oates, a man of infamous charac- 
ter, came forward and told of a widespread plot in 
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England, Scotland and Ireland to murder the King 
aud overthrow Protestantism. Fhe magistrate beforg 
whom he made his declaration was found murdered 
in a field the next day. A panicseized the people. 


‘ Other informers, prompted by the reward Oates had 


received, came forward with stories as false as that 
of Oates and even more alarming. Several Roman 
Catholic peers were thrown into the Tower, Every 
Roman Catholic was driven ontof London. A Bill 
was passed excluding Roman Catholics from Parlia- 
ment, and this remained in force till 1829. Many 
Roman Catholics were put to death, the most promi- 
nent, being the aged Lord Stafford. These events 
proved to Louis that England could not be made 
Catholic. He therefore resolved to be revenged on 
Charles for allowing war to be threatened against 
him. A letter asking ‘Louis for money which 
Danby, the chief mjnister, had written at the 
request of Charles, was put into the hands of 
ene of Danby’senemies. He placed it before Parlia- 
ment. The Parhament was horror struck. They 
proceeded to impeach Danby. But Charles saved 
his minister by dissolving Parliament. 

255. The Exclusion Bill.—Ashley, one of the 
Cabal, had been dismissed by Charles because he 
seapported the Test Act. He was now a violent 
opponent of the king. His party in the House of 
Commons brought im a bill to exclude the Duke of 
York as q Catholic from the succession to the thrdne. 

This bill was discussed with great heat 
1679 in three successive Short Parliaments, the 

To , King always dissolving* Parliament when 
1681 there seemed danger of its being passed. In 
aD. the House of Lords Lord Halifax opposed 

it. During the contest ower this bill, which 
seemed likely to lead to civil war, the names of 
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Whig and Tory began to be used, These were 
af first nicknames meaning Presbyterian rebel» and 
Catholic robber respectively, but in time they came 
to be the ordinary names for two great parties m 


the state. The struggle ended in Charles's favour.” 


It began to be known that the Catholic plots 
were inventions of Titus Oates and others, and that 
the Exclysion Bill would keep the King’s Protestant 
nieces Anne and Mary from the throne to give it to 
the Dake of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of Charles. 
Public opinion turned against the Whigs, Shaftes- 
bury was forced to fly to Holland, where he died, 
many Whigs were fined, imprisoned or put to death. 

256. End of Charles H’s reign.—For the last few 
years of his reign Charles was practically absolute. 
He summoned no Parliament, had a standing army, 
and continued to receive nfoney from Lonis. To put 
an end to this absolutism some Whigs formed a plot 
to murder the King, called tha Rye House Plot from 
the name of a public house near which they proposed 
to commit the crime. Lord Willlam Russell, the 
leader of the Whig party was tried and exeeuted for 
being concerned in this plot, though he in reality 
knew nothing about *%it. Charles died in 1685 
acknowledging himself a Catholic. 

257. The Habeas Corpus Act.—A very import- 
ant Act, the Habeas Corpus Act, was pass- 
ed in this reign. By this Act, nomancould 1678 
be*kept in prison beyond a certain time  .D. 
without being brought to trial. For atime 
alsa freedom was given tothe Press. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
James Il. 
1685 a.p.—1688 a.p. 
The Revolution. 


© 
258. Monmouth’s Rebellion.—James, the bro- 
ther of Charles II., succeeded. He was a Roman 
Catholic. On ascending the throne he promised to 
preserve the laws of the land and to protect the 
Church. The people were delighted, for they trusted 
his word. Parliament voted him a revenue of nearly 
two millions for life, The loyalty to the King was 
still moreseen when Argyie raised a rebellion in Scot- 
land, and Monmouth landed in Dorsetshire to claim 
the throne. Few of the people would follow Argyle. 
He was captured and put to death as a traitor. Mon- 
mouth was not more successful. Peasants, plough 
boys, and shopkeepers gathered round his standard. 
But none of the nobles would have any thing to do 
with him. At Sedgemoor he encountered the royal 
troops, and his peasant army‘was cut to pieces. Mon- 
mouth himself was taken prisoner and brought before 
King James. In the most abject way Monmouth 
leaded to be pardoned. But James was unforgiving, 
Monmouth was tried and executed. The people who 
had favoyred his cause were very severely punisifed. 
One of James’s judges, Jeffreys, was sent into the 
Western counties totry the rebels. He hanged so 
many that the assize was called the Bloody Assize. 
259. James and the Parllament.— James called 
a Parliament. He wished it to pass an Act doing 
away with the laws against RomaneCatholics. This 
it would not do. Nor would it sanction the main- 
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tenance of a standing army. James, thereupon, 
dissolved the Parliament and never called another, 
£60. The king’s dispensing power.—James re- 
solved to do what the Parliament would not do. He. 
appointed 2» Roman Catholie to the com- 
mand of a regiment, and then had him 1686 
brought up for trial because the held hisap- = a.p, 
pointmeng contrary to the Test Act. The 
Judges depended on the King’s favour for their places 
so they decided that just as the king could grant 
pardon to a murderer, so he could set aside the Test 
Act in favour of an individual, and might indeed set 
aside any act of Parliament. The Judges having given 
this decision, the army and the civil service were 
soon filled with Roman Catholics. 

261. James and the Church.—By the Act of 
Supremacy James was héad of the Church. He 
tried to use this position to make England again 
Catholic. He re-established* the Court of High 
Commission with Jeffreys at its head. The clergy 
were forbidden to preach against Popery on pain of 
dismissal. But the clergy boldly defied the royal 
power. 

262. James and the Universities.—The two great 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge contained the 
colleges at which most of the clergy of England 
weré educated. If they could be made Catholic, 
James thought that it would be easy to change the 
religion of the country. He began by having a 
Roman Catholic appointed to be head of one of the 
colleges of Oxford. Later the Court of High Com- 
mission forced varidéus colleges in both univergities to 
receive Catholic fellows. 

263. James and the Dissenters.—Almost all the 
highest offices in the state were now filled with Roman 
Catholics. The Torieg, loyal to the king, were no 
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less loyal to their church. They hated the tyranny 
of the King as much as the Whigs,and when apostacy 
to Rome was made a test of loyalty to the King, the 
discontent became loud and far reaching. To win 

the Dissenters to his side, James, on his 

1687 own authority, published. a Declaration of 

A.D. Indulgence, giving Dissenters as well as 

Roman Catholics liberty to worshin in their 
own way. But the Dissenters were true to the 
constitution, and led by Baxter, Howe, and Bunyan, 
they declined to receive an indulgence that could 
only be rightly given by Act of Parliament. 

264. Trial of the Bishops.—James was not to be 
baffled. On the 27th April, 1688 he issued a Second 
Declaration of Indulgence, andordered every clergy- 
man to read it during divine service on two succes- 
sive Sundays. ArchbishopSancroft called the Bishops 
of hia See together. They drew up a remonstrance to 
the King in which they declined to publish the 
declaration as it was illegal. On the Sunday only 
four clergymen in London read the Declaration. 
Hardly any of the country clergy obeyed the King’s 
command. James in a rage ordered the Bishops who 
had drawn up the remonstrdnce to be arrested, and 
they were committed to the Tower on the charge of 

issuing a seditious libel, on the pretext that 

1688 they had charged the King with doing an 

A.D. illegal act. Never was there such excite- 

ment in London, and when the forenYan 
of the jury pronounced the verdict ‘Not guilty,” 
the crowd within and without the Court raised a 
shout of joy and ran off to sprdad the news over 
the country. The King was reviewing his army 
which he kept encamped near London to prevent 
rebellion. As he left the camp the soldiers broke into 
8 cheer for the acquittal of the Bishops. That very 
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day a letter signed by important men of both 
parties was sent to William of Orange, to come 
with an army to defend the liberties of England. 
The day the Bishops were acquitted a message was 
sent to William of Orange, to come over to England. 

265. Fiight of James.—Willlam of Orange was 
the son of Mary, a daughter of Charles I., and he 
had margied Mary, a daughter of James II. He 
was, therefore, both the nephew and son-in-law of 
the King. He was a Protestant. Now that both 
Whig and Tory had united in inviting him to Eng- 
land, he got transports ready and landed at Torbay 
with thirteen thousand men. James found himself 
in great danger. His soldiers were not to be trusted. 
Hehad brought over several regimentsof Irish soldiers. 
This only made his position worse, asthe thing the 
nation hated most was for*the King to bring Irish 
soldiers into England. This was the worst crime 
Charles I. had committed. Wibliam knew that if he 
behaved like a foreign conqueror the English people 
would turn against him so he remained quietly in 
the south-west. Soon some of the leading nobles 
joined him. Exeter and Plymouth took up his cause. 
James in despair tried fo undo all he had done. But 
it was toolate. Thecry “a free Parliament and the 
Protestant religion’ echoed through the land. From 
all parts the nobles and the people flocked to William. 
Bristol received him with joy. At Oxford his forces 
haf a hearty welcome. James advanced to Salis- 
bury. But the hearts of his soldiers were not with 
him. Churchill and many of his officers deserted 
him, He had to rétreat. When he reached London 
he found that even his daughter Anne had left him. 
‘“‘ God help me,” cried the miserable man, ‘for my 
own children have forsaken me.” ‘The Quten 
escaped to France. James followed. He was captured 
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by some fishermen and brought back to London. 
William knew that he could not safely keep him 
prisoner. So he was allowed to escape again end 
crossed to France where he was received by Louis 
AIV. at St. Germains, 

266. William and Mary.—William advanced to 
London. A convention met. It was declared that 
James had abdicated the throne. A Declgration of 

Rights was drawn up. (1) It aeslared that 
1689 the king might not raise taxes or keep a 
A.D. standing army without the consent of Par- 
liament. (2) It denied the right of any 
king to exercise a dispensing power. (3) It asserted 
the right of every subject to petition, and the right 
of both houses of Parliament to freedom of debate. 
William and Mary were asked to accept the crown, 
which they did, promistag to govern the kingdom 
according to the laws, aud with the advice of Parlia- 
ment. : 


CHAPTER IX. 


William and Mary. 
William 1688 a.p.—1702 A.p. 
Mary 1688 a.p.—1694 a.p. 


267. William.—William wasa great statesman 
and a freat general. In his defence of Holland 
against Louis XIV. he had shown the greatest cour- 
age. His coolness under defeat, and the quickness 
with which he would again rally his men were ad- 
mired even by his enemies. Bat, sickly from child- 
hotd, silent, of a gloomy temper and a blunt manner, 
cold and distant with all save his most intimate 
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friends, he never gained the love of his English sub- 
jects. Mary on the other hand was frank and cheer- 
ful, and so long as she lived was very popular. 

268, William and Scotland.—The Revolution had 
been accomplished in England without bloodshed. 
It was not so in Scotland. As in England, a Oonven- 
tion was summoned. It was resolved that James 
had forfeiged the throne. William and Mary, having 
promised to abolish Prelacy in Scotland, received the 
crown. But John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, who had been employed in the previous 
reign in hunting down the Covenanters in the West 
of Scotland, appeared in arms for James. Entering 
the Highlands he summoned the clans. Soon he had 
three thousand sturdy Highlanders at his back. 
Rushing headlong on the royal army which General 
Mackay was leading up the pass of Killicrankle, he 
swept them before him. Dundee, however, 
was mortally wounded. With his death 1689 
the rising in favour of James died away. 0D. 
Forts were erected to keep the clans in 
check, the strongest, Fort William, being named 
after the King. One result of this rising was the 
celebrated Massacre of®Glencoe. All the Highland 
chiefs were ordered to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary bya certain date. Macdonald 
of Glencoe put off doing so till too late. As a punish- 
ment for this William’s minister in Scotland had 
forty men of the clan Macdonald treagherously 
murdered in their homes. Itis not known how far 
William was personally to blame for this cruel deed. 

269. Willlam artd Ireland.—In Ireland William’s 
difficulties were of a much more serious kind. The 
Trish for the most part were Roman Catholics, apd, 
as such, they preferred to have James II. as tKeir 
King. Tyrconnel, who had been made Lord Deputy 
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by James, was a Roman Catholic, and he had filled 
the army and almost all the important offices of 
Government with Roman Catholics. He declared- in 
, favour of James and soon had a large Catholic army. 
The inhabitants of Ulster were for the most part 
Scotch and English colonists and Protestants. James 
determined to first bring them to submission. They 
took shelter in the towns of Londonderry ard Ennis- 
killen. The walls of Londonderry were weak 
1689 and the cannon few and worthless ; the Pro- 
a.D. testants were brave and determined. The 
Catholics attacked the town again and again 
without success, and then determined to starve it. 
The siege lasted for one hundred and five days and the 
food in the town was nearly exhausted. When only 
two days provision was left, English ships laden with 
food forced theif way up the river. The besiegers, 
seeing that to continu the siege was useless, march- 
ed away. A fewdayc later, the men of Enniskillen 
gained a great victory over another Irish army at 
Newton Butler. 

270. The Pacification of Ireland.—Louis XIV. 
had been very angry at the English revolution as it 
very much interfered with his plans. He had helped 
James IT. just as he had done Charles IT. in the hope 
that England would be once more made a Catholic 
country and would not interfere with the plars he 
had for increasing the territory and power of France. 
When be found that Ireland remained faithful’ to 
James he promised to send a French army there. In 
the beginning of 1690 he did send a considerable 
body of troops. William had had several reasons for 
accepting the English Crown. One of the strongest 
ws, that by doing so he would be able to oppose the 
growing power of France in Hurope. To do this it 
was first of all necessary to drive James and. the 
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French out of Ireland. William had sent troops in 
1689, but through the bad management of the com- 
rianders nothing had been done. In 1690 he deter- 
mined to go himself. James with his French and Irish 
troops tried to resist him, but at the Battle of the, 
Boyne he gained an easy and decisive victory. James 
once more had to fly to France, 

William returned to England, leaving his generals 
to finishethe war. Next year Ginkell defeated the 
French and Irish troops under St. Ruth at Aughrim. 
Limerick, the last remaining fortress in the hands of 
the enemy, surrendered. All troops, both French and 
Irish, that wished it were allowed to retire to France. 
A large number of Irish soldiers took advantage of 
this, went to France, and took service under Louis. 

271. The Grand Alliance, 1689.—Before William 
went to Ireland he had succeeded in forming a great 
union of European powers against France. Austria, 
the Empire, Brandenburg, -Spain, Holland, and 
England had all declared war on France. The failure 
of Louis’s attempt upon Ireland was a great success 
for the Grand Alliance, as this union was called. For 
several years after however, war was waged on the 
Continent and William jas abroad nearly every year 
commanding the Dutch and English troops in the Low 
Countries. In 1692 during William’s absence another 
attempt was made by Louis to restore James. Two 
fleet8 and a great army were prepared for the invasion 
of England. To meet them a fleet of Dutch and King- 
lish vessels was got ready. The English s%ips were 
not expected to fight as the admiral, Russel, was 
thought to be a Jacobite. A letter ‘which Queen 
Mary wrote to him to be read to all the sailors in the 
fleet so roused their enthusiasm that when the French 
fleet appeared, they joyfully attacked it and aftes a 
three days battlé completely destroyed it off" La 
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Hogue. No decisive events bappened in the land war 
and peace was made by the Treaty of Ryswick in 
1697. By this treaty Louis had to surrender nearly 
all his conquests, recognise William as King of Eng- 
land, and promise not to help James any more. 

272. Willlam and Parllament.—The Declaration 
of Rights which had been drawn up by the Conven- 
tion, was turned into a Bill of Rights by the Parlia- 
ment of 1689. By this the sovercign must delong to 
the English Church, and certain limits are put upon 
his power. At the same time other changes were 
made that gave the House of Commons very great 
power. Formerly a revenue was granted to the 
king for life or for a period of years. Now it was 
to be voted annually. The army was to be under 
the control of Parliament. And the Mutiny Act, 
which gave the officers of the army power to exer- 
cise discipline, was passed, but only to have force 
for six months. Sinc2 this time supplies have been 
voted annually and the Mutiny Act renewed annual- 

ly: so that it is impossible now for the 
1695 sovereign to govern at all without the help 
A.D. of Parliament. In 1695 the Triennial 
Bill was passed. By it no Parliament could 

exist longer than three years. 

Although the nation was very glad to get rid of 
James II. and have William as king, he was never 
very popular, He was regarded as a foreigner, and 
it was thought that he took more interest in Hol- 
land thai in England.* Moreover the two parties of 
Whigs and Tories were bitterly hostile to each other. 
Consequently, from the opposition of Parliament 
to his policy and the quarrels in it of the parties, 
William often found it very difficult to govern. He 
or te even threatened to go back to Holland and leave 
the English people to find another king. About the 
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year 1697 however he hit upon a plan which mado 
government easier. This was to choose all his 
mjnisters from one party—the Whigs. This party 
was in the majority in Parliament, so that when all 
the ministers agreed upon anything it was easy td 
get it passed by Parliament. William also had 
great difficulties with the Jacobites, as those who 
favoured James were called. Many plots against 
him were made but happily discovered in time to 
prevent his being murdered. 

273. The Act of Settlement.—Mary died in 
1694. In 1701 the only surviving child of 
Anne died. An Act of Settlement was 1701 
passed which vested the rightof the crown = A.D. 
in the Princess Sophia of Hanover*™ and 
her heirs, provided they were /’rolestants. 

274, The Second Gramd Alliance.—In the year 

1700 the King of Spain died and Philip, grandson of 
Louis XIV, was declared King of Spain. As Philip 
was heir to the French throne, this would in time 
lead to France and Spain being united under one 
King, which was thought to be a great danger to 
the other countries of Hurope. A Second Grand 
Alliance was formed © fight France and Spain to 
prevent it. A year afterwards James II. died. In 
order to encourage the Hnglish Jacobites against 
William, Lonis XLV. recognised his son as King, and 
so broke the Treaty of Ryswick. Both parties in 
Pes:liament were united in desiring war with France 
but before it was declared William died 8f a fever 
caused by injuries from a fall from his horse. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Anne. 
1702 a.p.—1714a.p. 


275. Queen Anne,—Anne, the second daughter 
of James II., succeeded. She was married to Prince 
George of Denmark. She had many children, but 
they all died young. She was not at all a clever 
woman. During the earlier part of her reign she was 
greatly under the influence of Sarah, the wife of John 
Churchill, whom Anne created Duke of Marlborough. 

276.- The War ofthe Spanish Succession, 1702-= 
13.—William had entrusted the duty of carrying out 
his plansto Marlborough,who was a very clever states- 
man and soldier, but avericious and unprincipled. 
The war was waged on land in Spain, Italy, Germany 
and the Spanish Netherlands, the modern Belgium. 
The allies particularly wanted to drive the French 
out of these because from them the French could 
easily attack Holland and Germany or the allies in- 
vade France. Throughout the war therefore the Low 
Countries was the scene of tha fiercest fighting. In 
the first two years no decisive battle took place, but 
the year 1704 proved a memorable one. Although 
the Emperor had joined the Grand Alliance Bavaria 
was on the side of France. The French General 
Marshall Tallard determined to join his troops w:th 
the Bavarians and march on Vienna. To prevent 
this Marlborough left the Netherlands and marched 
into the heart of Germany. Hers he was joined by 
Prince Eugene general of the Emperor’s army and 
at Blenheim in Bavaria on the right bank of the 
Dauube a great battle was fought in which Marlbo.- . 
rough and Eugene completely defeated Tallard and 
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the Elector of Bavaria. The results of the battle 
were to drive the French completely out of Germany 
and prevent Bavaria taking any further part in the 
war. A few days before Blenheim the English Ad- 
miral Rooke took Gibraltar from the Spaniards. ° 

The war lasted nine more years, as Louis XIV. 
would not accept peace till France was thoroughly 
exhausted. Marlborough gained the battles of Ramil- 
lies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet in the Netherlapds, 
and English generals were successful also in Spain. 

277. The Parlfament.—Douring all these years 
there were many contentions between the two great 
political partiesin Parliament. The Whigs were for 
war; the Tories for peace. The Whigs wished the 
Protestant Dissenters to have equal rights with 
Charchmen, but the Tories wanted to prevent them 
having any political rights. Anne herself favored 
the Tories. In the earlier Parliaments of her reign, 
the majority of representativeg sent to the House of 
Commons were Whigs, and they demanded a Whig 
Ministry. Anne was obstinate. She preferred the 
Tory ministers. During the greater part of the reign 
the plan of choosing all the ministers from the same 
party was not carried orft, but both in Parliament and 
in the ministry the Whigs had a majority and were 
able to carry out their policy of war. lhe three prin- 
cipal Whig ministers, Lovel, Somers, and Wharton 
were known as the Junto, a word meaning much the 
sate as Cabal. At this time politicians began to 
get the help of great writers to attack their opponents, 
Of these writers the greatest was Swift, who wrote 
many political panfphlets attacking the Whigs, and 
the Tale of a Tub, an allegory supporting the Church 
against the Catholics and Dissenters. 

278. The Trial of Sacheverell—Dr.Sacheverell, 
a High Churchman, preached a sermon in which he 
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maintained that it was unlawfal to take up arms 
againsta king. The Whig ministers foolishly im; 
eached him. The Tories took his side. 
1710 The whole thing became a party struggle. 
a.p. The Lords by a small majority found him 
guilty; but they inflicted a very hght 
punishment. Sacheverell became quite a hero in 
the city. These events showed that the nation was 
_ tired of the Whigs, and Anne, who much preferred 
the Tories, dismissed the ministry and appointed 
‘:) new one consisting of Tories, the chief men in 
it being Harley and St. John. An appeal was 
made to the people. A Parliament with a 
majority of Tories in the House of Commons was 
returned. Harley and St. John were, therefore, re- 
tained in Office. The former was made Earl of 
Oxford; the latter» Viscuunt Bolingbroke. Swift 
was rewarded by being made Dean of St. 
1712 Patrick’s Charch i in Dublin. Marlborough’s 
A.D. wife had quarrelled with the Queen. Mrs. 
Masham, a Tory, took her place. Marlbor- 
ough was found guilty of bribery and dismirsed from 
bis command, 1712. The Tories remained in power 
till the death of the Queen, }714. 

The new ministry at once took steps to put an end 
to the war. The Tories had always hated Marlbor- 
ough and had often accuscd him of stealing the pyblic 
money. The ministry now dismissed him from all 
his offices although he proved his innocence. Having 
thus got rid of the great supporter of William ITI.’s 
policy they began to negotiate with Louis 1V., and 

finally the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. 

1713 ° By this treaty England received Minorca, 
AD. Gibraltar and Newfoundland, and the 
right to trade with the Spanish colonies. 
Dunkirk was to be dismantled. Louis promised to 
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give no support to James Edward ‘‘The Pretender,’’ 
the son of James II. 

@79. Union of the English and Scottish Parlla- 

ments.—The reign of Anne is rendered memorable_ 
by the final ‘‘ Union of England and Scotland.” To 
accomplish this was no easy task. The Scotch were 
in no good humour with the Englisb. The English 
would nog: allow Scotland to trade with their colonies. 
The Scotch had tried to found a colony on the Isthmus 
of Darien. The money invested in it had been lost, 
and most of the colonists had died off from disease. 
The Scotch thought William had been to blame for 
all this. In 1703 the Scotch Parliament passed an 
Act of Security, by which no sovereign of England 
should be recognized as sovereign of Scotland, save 
upon security being given to the religions 
freedom and trade of thd Scotth people. 1707 
Happily for both countries the Actof Union A.D. 
was passed in 1707. The Act,provided (1) 
that England and Scotland should be united into one 
kingdom, Great Britain; (2) that Sophia of Hanover 
should succeed to the throne, as under the English 
Act of Settlement; (3) that the Church of 
Scotland and the Scotclf Law Courts should 1707 
be maintained ; (4) that all rights of trade = a.p. 
should be opened to both countries alike; 
(5) that Scotland should be represented in Parlia- 
ment by sixteen elective peers and forty-five mem- 
be18 of the House of Commons. Money wes given 
to Scotland to improve the coinage. 
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THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


A.D. 
George I. vee vee aoe we = os L714 
George II. ... ees baie »». 1727 
George Ill. ... ess iv .. 1760 
Regency of the Prince of Wales... 1811 
Geotge IV. ... oat os 1. 1820 
William IV. ... ove see ... . 18380 
Victoria en wae Ren .. 1837 

CHAPTER I. 
George |. 


1714 a.p.—1727°a.p. 


280. The Beginning of the Whig Ascendancy.— 
Anne’s children all died before her. By the Acé of 
Settlement the crown fell to George, son of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover. George had been brought up 
in Germany. He knew very little of English ways, 
and did not even know the English language. 
Consequently he could not take much part in the 
government of the country, and was obliged to leave 
the management of affairs to his Ministers. At the 
end of Anne’s reign Bolingbroke and other Tories 
haf intrigued to secure the succession of the Pre. 
tender. The Whigs had prevented this, so that 
George regarded the Tories as his enemies and the 
Whigs as his frienfs, and appointed a new Ministry 
consisting entirely of the latter. This is the begin- 
ning of the Whig Ascendancy or government of the 
country by the owe of the great parties to the exclu- 
sion of the other. 
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281. Parllament under the Whig Ascendancy.— 
In the House of Lords most of the greatest and most 
wealthy nobles were Whigs, and in the House of 
Commons the Whigs also had a majority. This does 
‘uot however prove that the nation always was in 
favour of the Whigs, because the House of Commons 
did not really represent the nation. The causes of 
this were as follows, (J) Many of the towps which 
returned members were what were afterwards called 
rotten boroughs or pocket boroughs: ice., they 
contained very few electors, in many cases only the 
members of the Town Council, and these few electors 
would elect whoever the neighbouring noble ordered 
them to, or would sell their votes to the highest 
bidder. (2) Pensions and places sould be given to 
members of Parliament, who would in return vote 
for the measures brought in by the Government. 
(3) Government could bribe members of Parliament 
directly. The leaders of the Whig party made use 
of their wealth and power to obtain pocket boroughs 
and had their friends and relations returned to Parlia- 
ment for them. The Ministers so long as they 
retained the favour of the King could use their 
power of giving places and pénsions in a similar way 
to keep a majority. 

282. The Jacobites and the Fifteen.—George 
1.’s first Prime Minister was Lord Townshend, and 
in his Ministry was Sir Robert Walpole. They had 
first to meet danger from the Jacobites, amofig 
whom were supposed to be the Tory Ministers of the 
previous Parliament. They were impeached. A 
Bill of Attatnder was passed agedinst Bolingbroke, 
He fled to France. Oxford was imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

2%3. Jacobite revolts.—Jacobjte risings took 
place in Scotlaud and in the north of England. In 
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Scotland the Earl of Mar unfurled the standard of 
rebellion in Braemar. Six thousand Highlanders 
jowned him at Perth. There he lingered. Argyle 
gathered together the Lowland bands. The two 
armies met at Sheriffmuir and a drawn battle was 
fought. The Pretender landed in Scotland. His pre- 
sence helped his cause but httle. The lowland army 
eabeasae Vaca him. He and Mar retreated to Mon- 
trose, and secretly sailed away to France. Thereupon 
the Highland bands dispersed. In England Lord 
Derwentwater and Mr. Foster gathered a 

few hundred men in arms, and, joined by 1715 
Lord Kenmure at the head of twothousand = a.b. 
Highlanders, advanced to Preston. They 

were soon hemmed in by the royal forces. On the 
same day that the battle of Sheriffmuir was fought 
they surrendered. Lord Derwentwater and Lord 
Kenmure were brought to the block. So ended what 
is known as “ The Fifteen.” | 

284. The Septennial Act.—The country was still 
in a very unsettled state. According to the Triennial 
Act Parliament would soon have to dissolve. A 
general election would embitter party feeling, and 
produce great excitemént throughout the 
country. The Septennial Act was passed. 1716 
It extended the duration of Parliament to a.p. 
seven years. The Act was made applicable 
to the Parliament that made it. This Act is still 
in force, 

285. South Sea Scheme—Bubble Companies.— 
The National Debt amounted to a large sum. The 
most extravagant*ideas had been formed of the 
wealth of South America. A company—the South 
Sea Company—came forward and offered to become 
responsible for paying interest to the creditors of 
Government at seven or eight per cent, receiving from 
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Government only four or five per cent. That is to 
say, the Company was to provide every year three 
per cent on thirty-two million pounds, the amount 
of the National Debt. To enable them to do this 
*Government granted them a monopoly of the trade 
with the South Seas. ‘The profits of this trade were 
expected to be so great that people were anxious to get 
shares in the company and they soon ie to be 
sold for ten times their original value. Thereupon 
all’ kinds of sham companies were started. The 
people, mad to become rich, invested their money 
in them. As people became less excited how- 
ever they began to wonder whether after all they 
had been wise in investing their money in this way. 
Doubt led to action. They rushed into the market 
to sell their shares, but nobody would buy them. 
The companies faNed. *A general ruin followed. 
A cry of distress ran through the country. The 
wail became a howl of anger when it was known 
that some of the Ministers had reccived bribes from 
the Sonth Sea Company. Stanhope died of a broken 
heart ; Craggs, the Secretary of State, of terror. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was sent to the Tower. 
286. Robert Walpole.—All eyes were turned to 
Robert Walpole, as the only man that could save 
the nation. He was made First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and continued to govern Knyland for the next 
twenty years. He was born in 1676 and entered 
Parliament in 1700. He was then a rough godéd- 
humoured country squire, and cared little for books ; 
but he was fond of cards and hunting. As a deba- 
ter he had no equal. Hs sound practical 

1722 ° sense soon made him a power in Parliament. 
A.D. His skill in finance was recognized by the 

. mercantile classes, and ,hence the trust 
placed in him to relieve the nation when the South 
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Sea Bubble burst. During the twenty years he was 
Prime Minister he tried to secure peace abroad. At 
home he made little or no changes in thelaws. He 
introduced no reforms. In this perhaps he was wise. 
The country needed rest from political excitement.’ 
During the rest which he gave it commerce prospered 
and the land tripled in value. In material progress 
England advanced as it had never done before. 

287. Death of George I.—Few events of import- 
ance mark the period of Walpole’s administration 
during the reign of George I. He tried to relieve 
the people by dividing the losses by the South Sea 
Scheme. Nine millions of the Company’s stock were 
given to the Bank of England, and nine more to the 
East India Company; while seven millions that had 
been given to Government were returned. A Jacobite 
plot, in which Pishop Attarbury was found to be 
in secret correspondence with the Pretender, was 
discovered in 1722. Tho Bishop was deprived of hia 
see and banished. George 1. died of apoplexy near 
Osnabruck in June 1727. | 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 


George Il. 
1727 a.p.—1760 a.p. 


288. “ The Patriots.”— When George IF ascend- 
ed the throne the opponents of Walpole hoped for 
bis fall. But Carol*ie, the wife of George, was fond 
of Walpole, and for the next ten years he had greater 
power than ever. Walpole had his weaknesses. One 
of these was jealopsy of his colleagues. Whenefer 
any one of these showed great ability and began 
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to have much influence, Walpole was sure to 
quarrel with him. The consequence was that these 
men joined together. They called themselves ‘‘ The 
Patriots,” and they resolved to bring about Walpole’s 
‘fall, But this was no easy matter. Walpole could 
always get a majority of the Commons by making 
use of the means described already. He made more 
use of direct bribery than any minister before him, 
and is said to have believed that every man had his 
rice. 
289. The Excise Bill.—In 1733 Walpole intro- 
duced an Excise Bill. Hitherto customs duties had 
been levied on certain imports, e.g. tobacco and wines. 
Large quantities of these commodities were being 
smuggled into the country, and the Government 
was being robbed of its revenue. Walpole 
1733 proposed that the duty should be levied 
A.D. as an Excise from the inland dealers. 
This would not increase the taxes:but only 
alter the manner of ‘collecting them, and prevent 
smuggling. The people however thought that it 
would give power to officers of Government to enter 
their houses at will, and a great agitation was got up 
through the country against the Bill. ‘“ The Patriots” 
fanned the flame. Riots took place. Qneen Caroline 
urged Walpole to proceed with the Bill. ‘I will not 
be the Minister,” he said, ‘to enforce taxes at the 
expense of blood,” and the Bill was withdrawn. 
290. War with Spain.—In 1737 Walpole lost a 
staunch “riend by the death of Caroline. The young 
Prince of Wales hated his father and took the side 
of ‘The Patriots’ in their attacks upon Walpole. 
They aécused him of doing more for Hanover than 
for Kugland, and of destroying the honesty of the 
ndcion by his bribery and corruption. Still he held 
his own. In 1739 stories were circulated of the 
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cruel treatment of the English by the Spaniards in 
South America. One, Robert Jenkins, a master of 
dn English vessel, had his ear torn off. A cry for 
war ran through the land. Walpole was anxious for 
peace. The popular feeling against Spain increasede 
‘‘The Patriots’ joined by the ** Boys,’’ as 
Walpole called a set of young Whigs who 1739 
now began to come into notice, called for A.D. 
war. Thé@ leader of the “‘ Boys” was William 
Pitt. Walpole had to yield. Bonfires blazed and bells 
clashed. ‘They may ring their bells now,” said 
the defeated Walpole, “ but they will soon be wring- 
ing their hands.”” The English had little success in 
the war. Portobello, on the Isthmus of Darien, was 
taken by Admiral Vernon in 1729. But two years 
later he was defeated with great loss at Carthagena. 

291. Fall of Walpole.—-The blame fell on Wal- 
pole. He was accused of not supplying the neces- 
sary means for successfully carrying on the 
war. A general election folldéwed. “The 17492 
Patriots” obtained a majority inthe House a.p, 
of Commons. Walpole resigned, and en- 
tered the House of Lords as Earl of Orford. The 
war with Spain continged till 1748, but few events 
of importance happened in connection with it. 
Anson, who was sent to relieve Vernon, failed to do 
so. He struck across the Pacific, captured a Spanish 
galléon, and returned in June 1744 with only one 
ship, having sailed round the world. 

292. The Pelhams.—Onthe fall of Wal)ole,Lord 
Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville became 
the chief maninthg Government. George 1744 
TI. was exceedingly fond of him. He was to 
the only Minister that could speak German, 1754 
and he pleased George by strengthening a. 
his German posséssions. But the Duke 
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immediately ran off to the mountains carrying their 
booty with them. Charles fell back on the north. 
At Culloden near Inverness the Duke of Cumbeér- 
land faced him. The Highlanders, unable to with- 
stand the fire of the English, broke and fled in the 
utmost confusion. They were cut down in great 
numbers. Charles escaped to the mouutains, and 
after many adventures reached France ‘n safety. 
Several of the Highland chiefs, such as Lord Lovat 
and Lord Balmerino, were brought to the block. 
Many nobles had their lands confiscated. 
1746 Feudal tenures were abolished in the High- 
aA.). lands, “The jurisdiction hitherto exercised 
by the chiefs was transferred to the crown. 
The clansmen were pardoned. This rebellion is 
known as * The foxty-five.”’ 
294, Peace of Alx-la-Chapelle.—The war on 
the Contineat continued till 1748 when 
1748 it was brought toa close by the Peace of 
A.D.  Aix-la-Chapelle. No party gained any- 
thing by the war except Prassia, which 
retained Silesia. 


CHAPTER III. 
George ll. 
1727 a.p.—1760 a.p. 


295. TheSeven Years’ War —-1756-1763.— Henry 
Pelhan. had died, but the Duke of Newcastle con- 
tinued at the head of the Government. Bat as he 
kept all the power in his own hands, it was very 
difficult for him to get an able man to take the place 
of his brother, as Leader in the House of Commons. 
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He himself was little of a statesman, and this 
was a time when a great statesman was needed. 
The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had not really settled 
the matters in dispute among the powers. Maria 
Theresa was determined to get back Silesia. In? 
America France claimed all the territory west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, and in India Dupleix 
was trying to make the power of France para- 
mount. One result of the Austrian Saccessjon 
War had been to make Prussia very powerful in 
Europe. A certain Austrian statesman thought 
that it would be to the interest of both France and 
Austria to combine against Prussia, and after much 
negotiation an alliance between these ancient enemies 
was arranged. Russia, Saxony, aud Spain which 
all: had reasons for hating Prussia and Frederick IL. 
joined in this alliance. Me&nwhfle war had broken 
out in America between the Mnylish and French. 
¥rederick came to know of thealiiance against him 
and by attacking Saxony brought on a general 
Kuropean war, Hngland as an enemy of France 
naturally became anally of Prassia. During the 
first year England was everywhere beaten. 

France seized Minorca. Admiral Byng, who was 
sent to relieve it, fled before the French fleet. In 
America, a force eat across the Alleghanies 
to putl down a fort that the French had 1756 
erected on the Ohlo, met witha repulse. In a.p. 
Hanover anarmy of fifty thousand men _ 
retired before the French. Never was there such des- 
pondency in Knglang. The great Lord (Chesterfield 
exclaimed ‘“ We are no longer a nation.’ : 

296. William Pitt.—But things were soon to 
change. William Pitt, whom we have seen as tie 
leader of the * Beys” -against Walpole, had risen 
to the highest influence by his eloquence and aki- 
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lities. The King did not like him. He had spoken 
against Hanover, and the King was fonder of Hag- 
over than of England. But though no favourite with 
the King, Pitt became the darling ofthe nation. In 
his political life he was guided by the loftiest patri- 
otism. Although bribery and corruption were com- 
mon in Parliament, Pitt would have scorned to take 
a bribe, and he would never debase himself to offer 
one. His power in inflaencing men was great. No 
man ever entered Pitt’s closet, who did not feel 
himself braver when he came out than when he went 
in. In debate he always spoke like one having anthor- 
ity. Now he could crush his opponent with a look 
or with the bitterest sarcasm : again with impassion- 
ed eloquence he couldsway hisaudience at will. Pitt 
and Pitt alone could save England. The King was 
forced to make hin, Secrétary of State in 1756, with 
the Duke of Devonshire as Prime Minister. Next 
year the Ministry was dismissed and Newcastle was 
again summoned to forma Ministry. There was the 
wildest excitement thronghout the country. Ad- 
dresses in favour of Pitt came pouring in from the 
cities and towns. Each was enclosed in a gold box; 
and for weeks it “rained goid boxes.” The King had 
to give way. Pitt was re-appointed Secretary of State. 
The management of the war and the foreign policy 
of the country were entrusted to him. Newvastie 
was made Prime Minister and the work of keeping 
together the majority in the House of Commons by 
the use of the royal ‘‘ influence” was entrusted to him. 
These events show that only under special circum- 
stances and to a limited extent the appointment of 
Ministers depended on the will of the nation. 

<297. The War in Europe.—Pitt breathed his 
own spirit into every department ¢f the army andthe 
navy. In:Germany he appointed Duke Ferdinand 
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to the command of the English Army. The French 
were quickly driven out of Hanover. In the follow- 
ingeyear success followed success, so much so, that 
it was said atthetime. ‘‘ One is forced to ask every 
morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
one.’ At Minden Ferdinand overthrew 
the French, killing seven thousand men. 1759 
Admiral Hawke came in sight of the French A.D. 
fleet at the mouth of Quiberon Bay and de- ! 
stroyed it. Another fleet from Toulon met with a 
similar fate from Admiral Boscawen off Lagos. The 
disgrace of Byng’s retreat was wiped out. The supe- 
riority of the English at sea was re-established. 

298. The War in America.—Great as these suc- 
cesses were, of still greater importance for the Euglish 
as a colonizing people, were the events that were 
taking place in America. honsands of English men 
during the times of religious persecution had settled 
there, and occupied the land along the coast from 
the Kennebec to South Carolina. The French had 
settled in Canada and Lousiana. They wished to 
join those settlements by building forts along the 
Mississippi Valley. The consequence of this would 
have been that the English colonists wonld have 
been confined toa narrow strip of land near the coast, 
and would have been cut off from trade with the 
interi#r. But the same year that witnessed the victory 
at Minden saw General Wolfe climb the 
Heights of Abraham and captnre Quebec. e 1759 
Montreai was taken. Canada was wrested = A.D. 
from the French. The power of France in 
America came to an end. The English Colonies 
continued to grow and to prosper, and have become 
the preat American States of to-day. 

299. The War®in India.—The glory of Pitt’s 
administration was not confined to Europe and Ame- 
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rica. In India, Clive had left the writing desk to 
carry arms. His heroic defence of Arcot had wen 
for the English the support of the natives, and given 
_the first blow to the French ascendency i in Southern 
“India. The victory of Plassey, 1757, established the 
English power in Bengal]. The battle of Wandiwash 
1759, and the fall of Pondicherry 1761, put an end 
for ever to the dream of establishing a French empire 
in-India, and left the English supreme in the Car- 
natic. 

300. Religion in England. The Methodists.— 
We have seen thatcorruption prevailed at this time in 
public life. The private morals of all classes of the 
nation were also very low. Religion, toohad become 
merely formal, and the Church had lost its zeal and 
activity. The middle classes, however, still clung, 
firmly to their Bitle. ‘About the end of Walpole’s 
administration there. came a religious revival from 
amongst them. The leaders in the movement were 
three Oxford students, Whitefield, and two brothers, 
Charles and John Wesley. They were great preach- 
ers, and they preached tothe poor. John Wesley, 
though not perhaps sucha great preacher as White- 
field, was the founder of Methodism. The Metho- 
dists against theadvice of Wesley left the churchand 
so formed a new sect of Dissenters. The movement 
was like the growth of Puritanism which we have 
noted in Elizabeth and James I’s reigns, and the 
views of the Methodists were not unlike those of the 
Puritans. This movement had a great effect on the 
Church. It roused both clergy, and people from the 
state ef careless indifference into which they had 
fallen. A new era of religious lifeand zeal in good 
works was begun, and it has continued to the present 
time. John Howard spent his lifé'in securing reform 
im the prisons of England and on the Continent. Sun- 
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day Schools were opened later on by Robert Ralkes, 
1781. Compassion for the poor and the suffering 
Ted to the raising of hospitals and the founding of 
charities. Love for their fellowmen brought about 
the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, and of slaverg 
in the British possessions in 1833. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Georse Ill. 
1760 a.p.—1880 a.p. 


301. George IIIl.—In 1760 George II. died. His 
grandson, George, son of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
succeeded. George III. was only twenty-two years 
old, and he had a will of his own, His predecessors 
of the Houseof Hanover had interfered but little in 
politics. The great Whig famflies had really govern- 
ed England. George I1J. would not have this. His 
mother used to say to him, “ Be a King, George.” 
And aking, having the chief power in the state, 
George made up his mind to be. To accomplish this 
he felt it necessary to break down the Whig as- 
cendancy. His first step was tho appointment of 
Lorg Bute, a Tory who had been his tutor, Secretary 
of State, Pitt and Newcastle soon found that they 
wece no longer able to carry out their policy. Pitt 
having learnt that the family compact between the 
two Bourbon families of Spain and France had been 
renewed, urged th#t the Spanish ships that were on 
their way from the Indies, laden with ° 
treasure, should be seized; that the Isth- 1761 
mus of Panama ghould be occupied; and = A.D. 
the Spanish Colonies in America attacked. 
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His council was not attended to and he resigned 
office. Not long after Newcastle also resigned as he 
had ceased to be consulted by his fellow- ministers or 
the King. Bute was made Prime Minister. 
* 302. The Peace of Paris.—All parties to the 
war wished for peace. Hngland and Prussia were 
the only powers which had got much credit in it. 
This was owing to the policy of Pitt. He had con- 
quered America in Hiurope. That is, by supporting 
Prussia, chiefly by Subszdies, Le., grants of money, he 
had prevented France helping her colonists in 
America. Helped by these subsidies, Frederick the 
Great had been able to maintain himself against the 
combined attacks of Austria, Saxony, France, and 
Russia. France was bankrupt and Austria had been 
unable to recover Silesia. Pitt thought that England 
had aright toa very udvamageous peace. The King 
and Bute were willing to make peace on almost any 
terms. A treaty was signed at Paris between Mngland, 
Fracce and Spain by which Spain lost Manilla and 
Havannah. France gave np Nova Scotia and 
Canada. The same year the continental war was 
brought toan end by the Treaty of Hubertsburg by 
which Frederick retained Siltsia. 
303. Fallof Bute—-The Grenville Ministry.—The 
terms of the Peace of Paris were received 
1763 with indignation. People thought shat 
A.D. England ought to have obtained far more. 
It was also said that large sums had béen 
spent in bribing members of Parliament to vote for 
the peace. The blame of it all was laid on Bute who 
was hated asa Scotchman, the kfng’s favourite, and 
the supplanter of Pitt. There were riots against 
him all over the country and he resigned office. 
George Grenville who had been Secretary of State 
succeeded him. 
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304. John Wilkes.—Grenville remained in office 
two years, 1763-5. His Ministry is well remem- 
bered (1!) for the prosecution of John Wilkes and 
(2) for the forcing of Stamp Duties on North America. 
Wilkes wasa member of Parliament, Ina paper 
called “ The North Briton’? he denounced the Peace 
of Paris, and attacked the King and Lord Bute, 
Wilkes was arrested on ‘a general warrant,” that is, 
@ warrant in which no person was named. General 
warrants were declared by the courts to be illegal and 
they have never been used since. Wilkes was set free. 

305. The Stamp Act.—The cost of the late wars 
had been great. The national debt had increased to 
one hundred and forty millions. Part of this money 
had been spentin protecting the American Colonists 
from the French. Grenville thought the Colonists 
should pay a share of it, asd hedevied a Stump duty 
on them. The colonists were willing enough 
to bear their share of the ex pense ofthe war. 1765 
Bat hitherto their taxes had been levied by A.D. 
their own Assembhes. If Mngland were to 
levy tases on them, they said they ought to have re- 
presentatives in the Knglish Parliament. A Congress 
consisting of dele ates from all the Assemblies of 
the Colonies met. They refused to have any thing 
to do with the stamps. Documents were to be con- 
sideged legal without them. When the stamps 
arrived at Boston they were seized by the magis- 
trates. Grenvilleresigned. Lord Rockingham was 
made Prime Minister. He formed a ministhy of the 
old Whig families and helped by Pitt repealed the 
Stamp Act. His Ministry however had not much in- 
fluence in Parliament and the King disliked’it. He 
therefure soon resigned and to break up this porely 
Whig administration the King called on Pitt to form 
a Ministry. 
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306. Pitt, Earl of Chatham.—-Pitt’s first ad- 
ministration had been most successful. His second 
wasafailure. He was created Earl of Chatham, and 

so had a seat in the House of Lords. is 
A766 taking atitle displeased many. The people 
TO especially did not like it. They could look 
1768 upon him no longer as their friend but as 
A.D one of “ the King’s friends.” His health too 
had begun to fail. His mind fora time 
gav§ way. In 1768 he resigned office. The Duke 
of Grafton and subsequently Lord North, 1770, were 
nominally at the head of affairs for the next fourteen 
years. During this period the King was in reality his 
own Prime Minlster. He had broken down the 
Whig ascendency,appointed Ministers without regard 
to party and used the royal ‘‘influence” himself in- 
stead: of entrasting ié,to a. Minister. 

307. Wilkes, Parliament and the Press,— Wilkes 
returned from France in 1768 and was elected mem- 
ber for Middlesex. He had been outlawed, so he 
was now for atime thrown into prison. In 1769 
the Commons expelled him from the House. The 
people of Middlesex immediately re-elected him as 
their representative. Parliament declared, that as 
he had been already expelled, he could not take his 
seat. Another election followed. Wilkes was again 
returned by a triumphant majority over his opponent 
Colonel Luttrell. The House of Commons, in spite of 
this, admitted Luttrell, and thereby took on them- 
selves thé right of election, which belonged alone to 
the people of Middlesex. The whole country was 
indignant. Junius issued hisceleBrated letters. But 
the House of Commons had done what George 
wished, and for the rest George did not care. The 
excitement in the country about W,ilkes showed that 
the nation was getting dissatisfied with Parliament. 
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We have seen that two grievances especially were 
felt, the House of Commons was not really represen- 
tative of the people because many members were 
nominees of government or of the nobility, and others 
bought their seats. The proceedings of Parliament 
were also kept secret. From the time of Wilkes 
efforts were made more or less often to secure a@ re- 
form of, Parliament,and that subject will be treated 
later on. In 1771 the second cause of complaint 
wasremoved. The newspapers began to give reports 
of the speeches in Parliament. The Commons tried 
to stop this; but there was sucha commotion in 
London, that they had to yield. Since that time the 
speeches have been published, and now we some- 
times read of members of Parliament complaining 
that their speeches have not been reported fully 
enough. The publication of what was daily taking 
place in Parliament was a gyeat thing for the nation. 
It caused the people to takg an interest in politics 
such as they had never had the opportunity of doing 
before, and, from seeing the votes given by their 
members, they could Jearn whether their members 
were really representing their wishes. 

308. Causes of the American War of Indepen- 
dence.—The Stamp Act introduced by Grenville 
had been withdrawn, and peace might have been 
maintained between England and her American 
Colonies. But in 1767, while Chatham was absent 
ftom public life from sickness, bis foolish colleagues 
imposed duties in America on tea and five other 
articles. The Colonists grumbled. They maintain- 
ed that their own assemblies alone had the right to 
levy taxes. The duty was, thereupon, removed from 
all the imports except tea. But ifthe British Goyern- 
ment had power to impose a duty on tea it had the 
power to impose duties on other things as well. 
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English troops too were sent to Boston and, though 
they were again withdrawn, this only im- 

1765 creased the irritation. The Colonists would 
TO not buy tea so long as there was a daty onit. 
1775 Still for a time there was no out-break. 
A.D. But in 1773 a mob dressed as Red Indians 
boarded the English ships laden with 

tea at Boston, and threw the tea into the sea. 


Conciliation might still have done much to prevent 


war, and Lord North wished to be conciliatory. But 
the King would not hear of it. An Act of the En- 
glish Parliament was passed closing the port of 
Boston. The Charter was taken away from Massa- 
chusetts, and the people were thus deprived of the 
liberty they had enjoyed since the days of the 
“ Pulgrim Fathers.’ A ery of alarm ran through all 
the States. If one Calony-could be deprived of its 
privileges, so might all the rest. There was the 
greatest excitement. Chatham spoke strongly against 
the taxation, Sodid Burke. ‘The great commercial 
towns in England sided with them. But the King 
would have his way. T'roops were sent from Kingland 
to enforce the orders of the Mnglish Government. A 
Congress of delegates from the’American Assemblies 
met. Money was voted, Anarmy was ordered to be 
raised. George Washington, who had fought well 
against the French, was appointed commander. 
Nothing could p: “event war now. 
S309. America declares Its Independence.—THe 
war began with a skirmish at Lexington, 
1775 1775. In May of the same year General 
A.D. Gage stormed Bunker’s ‘Hill near Boston, 
and succeeded in capturing it, but with 
heavy Joss. An American army under Arnold in- 
vaded Canada and took Montreal brt had to retire 
beaten from Quebec. The following year the Eng- 
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lish General, Howe, was driven back from Boston. 
«Thereupon, the celebrated Declaration of 
Independence was issued. The Congress, 4thJuly 
assembled at Philadelphia, declared that 1776 
the ‘‘United Colonies are, and of right ‘ 
oughtto be,Free and Independent States.” 

Still, for a time, success followed the English. In 
AugustgHowe cleared Long Island, and Washington 
was forced to retire from New York. In the begin- 
ning of the next campaign, 1777, Washington was de- 
feated at Brandywine, and Philadelphia fell into the 
hands of Howe. On the other hand, General Bur- 
goyne with a force of seven thousand men, many of 
whom were Indians, was surrounded on the heights 
of Saratoga and forced to surrender. The winter 
saw Washington’s forces, shoeless and halt-starved, 
at Valley Forse, in front? of Lfowe’s army, bearing 
their sufferings with all the qalmness and determina- 
tion of their great leader. 

310. France and Spain Join America.—France 
and Spain saw an opportunity of vengeance for the 
losses of the Seven Years Warand formed an alliance 
with the States. There was despair in England. 
Lord North was now ready to grant all that the 
Americans had ever asked for. Lord Chatham, who 
had all along taken the side of the colonists, 
might still have saved the union. But with him 
there could be no peace; while France was in alliance 
with the States. Sick and dying he was garried to 
the House of Lords. ‘Shall we fall prostrate be- 
fore the House of Bourbon ?” he exclaimed, and he 
was carried out only todie. The nation, however, 
drew their inspiration from him. And though the 
Government remained as weak as ever, some beave 
deeds were donetabroad. For three years General 
Elliot held Gibraltar against the Spaniards. Chanes- 
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ton was captured by Sir Henry Clinton, 1780. But 
the end was near. In 1781 Lord Cornwallis was, 
hemmed in at York Town and forced to surrender. 
When the news reached England, Lord North, hold- 
ing up his hands exclaimed “ Allis over,” and re- 
signed. Kngland was truly in a sad way. Her 
Amcrican Colonies were clearly lost toher. France 
and Spain were combined against her, and Holland 
‘now-joined them. Russia, Sweden and Denmark 
had formed an Armed Neutrality, that is to say, they 
were ready to fight with her at any moment. But 
Admiral Rodney saved Wingland from a dishonour- 
able peace. Ue destroyed the Spanish fleet off 
Cadiz, crossed to the West Indies and scattered the 
French ficet there, and returned to the 
1782 Mediterranean and relieved Gibraltar. In 
A.D. November (7b the Peace of Paris put an 
end to the war in America. The inde- 
pendence of America avas ackuowledged. In the 
same year the peace of Versailles closed the war 
with France and Spain. England restored her 
conquests. 

31. The English in India,—While England was 
losing the loyalty and affection of her children in 
the West, Clive and Warren Hastings were adding 
to her possessions in the Hast. In 1765 Clive re- 
turned to India, and during a residence of two years 
added Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the British pos- 
sessions.. Warren Hastings took Clive’s place in 
1772. He introduced the most salutary reforms into 
the Government of the country, set up new law 
Courts, snd framed a Code of Laws which showed 
him to be a great Jlaw-giver. By his genius and 
ability he thwarted a league that had been formed 
between the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali ind Hyder Alifor 
the overthrow of the English power, and secured the 
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island of Salsette. On his return to England he 
evas impeached. The impassioned and exaggerated 
speeches made against him by Burke and Sheridan 
injured his reputation for atime. His treatment of 
the Begums of Oudh can hardly be justified. But 
Lord Cornwallis, on his return to England, was able 
to bear witness to the beneficent results of Hastings’ 
rule. Ie was acquitted. Certainly no greater Eng- 
lishman has ever governed India. 

812. LordRockingham’s andthe CoalitionMinis-« 
tries.—After the resignation of Lord North the old 
Whig party returned to power, Lord Rockingham 
being Prime Minister. The famous orator Burke was 
a member of this Ministry, and passed bills intended 
to secure Economical Reforms. By these the pen- 
sion list was reduced and some useless offices were 
abolished. Persons holdifig Government Contracts 
were excluded from the Heuse of Commons, and 
Revenue Officers were forbidden to vote at elec- 
tions. The object of these acts was not so much the 
saving of public money as the reduction of the 
“influence” of the crown. Rockingham died in 1782 
and Lord Shelburne, the chief of that section of 
the Whig party which had followed Chatham, came 
into power. This Ministry made the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. It was succeeded very soon by one called 
the®Coalition because it contained Lord North and 
Fox, who had previously been opposed to one an- 
other, and members of both their partees. This 
Ministry -had for its object still further limiting 
the power of the grown, and the King accordingly 
hated them. Fox brought in his Indla BIM, to take 
the government of India from the Company and 
give it to a committee of Parliament for seven y€ars. 
The King was @xcessively angry and allowed two 
peers to show a paper to the other peers stating that 
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whoever voted for the India Bill was not only not 
the King’s friend, but would be considered by 
bim as an enemy. Many of the Lords were in- 
fluenced by this and the bill was thrown out. This 
incident shows how great the power of the crown 
was and also that George III. did not scruple to use 
it evenagainst his own Ministers. Soon after he 
dismisyed the Coalition. 

213. William Pitt, Prime Minister.—The King was 
determined not to haveany of the Whig leaders as 
Minister, so he chose William Pitt, second son of the 
great Lord Chatham, although he was only twenty- 
four years old, as Prime Minister. The majority of 
the House of Commons was opposed to him. But he 
was supported by the royal “influence” and the 

country disliked Fox and his party and ad- 
1784 mired tho ‘couraye of the young Minister. 
a.D. Anelection took place in 1784. A great 
number of Fex’s party lost their seats and 
supporters of Pitt were elected in their places. This 
was the end of the Whig ascendancy, Pitt’s party 
included many Tories and in a few years, he and his 
followers came to be regarded as a new Tory party, 
which for nearly filty years governed Hngland. 

314. William Pitt, as a peace Minister.—Pitt 
inherited much of his father’s ability and nobleness 
of character. He cared little for gain for himself, 
and he would not stoop to corruption. He was an 
able debater, a thorough man of business, and a great 
financier. A good Finance Minister was needed now. 
The late wars had run up the national debt to two 
hundred, and forty millions, and the taxes bore 
heavily on the people. Peace was needed. Pitt, like 
Welpole, was essentially a peace Minister,and foe nine 
years he was able to keep the couatry ont of war. 
This was a great time for the manufacturing and 
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commercial interests of England. The potteries first 
established by Wedgewood in Staffordshire in 1763 
hgd become so prosperous, that in 1783 there were 
not fewer than 20,000 potters in that county alone. 
The invention of the steam engine by Watt in 17638, 
and of the spinning-machine by Arkwright in 1768, 
led to the rapid growth of manufactures. All that 
was needed was the establishment of the public 
credit. Pitt soon secured that. A rigid economy, was 
introduced into every part of the service. Customs 
duties were reduced. An Excise was introduced. 
Many taxes were abolished. Butso much did the 
commercial prosperity of the country improve that 
notwithstanding the reduction of taxation, the 
revenue continued rapidly to increase. Pitt was 
in favour of Free Trade. He succeeded in passing a 
measure to have free trade lsetween Ireland and 
England. But the Irish Parliament, led by Grattan, 
foolishly would not agree to it. A commercial treaty, 
however, was made between England and France in 
1787 to the mutual advantage of both countries. 


CHAPTER V. 


George Ill. 
1760 a.p.—1820 a.p. 


eThe First French Revolution War. 
1789—1802, 


315. The French Revolution.—Pitt wouid have 
continued his peace policy ; but events were taking 
place in France t&at were to force him, however 
unwillingly, to go to war. For generations the people 
in France had been ground down by despotjsm. 
The peasantry were oppressed by the feudal nobility, 
Heavy taxation pressed hard on the working classes. 

N 
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but owing to the extravagance of the Court and 
disastrous wars the country was bankrupt. The 
people had no voice in the government of the country. 
They now began to say that the whole government 
Gi the country ought not to rest in the hands of the 
king and his nobles, and that the people had a right 
to have a share in making the laws under which 
they were to live. In 1789 things came toa head. 
Louts XVI. summoned the States-General (a kind of 
Parliament) to meet at Versailles. The 

1789 States-General formed itself intoa National 
A.D. Assembly. Riots broke out in Paris. The 
Bastille, the state prison in Paris, was 
destroyed. The King was made prisoner. The 
nobles fled. The Revolution was, accomplished. 
In England the news of the Revolution was, for 
the most part, received- with gladness. A cen- 
tury before this, there had been a revolution in 
England against despotism, and in defence of civil 
and religious liberty, and much good had come to the 
people from it. The hope was, that in France too, a 
better government would be established. Pitt re- 
garded the Revolution with satisfaction, Fox with 
the greatest joy. ‘‘ How much is this the greatest 
event that ever happened in the world,” cried he 
‘and how much the best.” Not so Burke. Le looked 
on the Revolution with horror. And, because of this, 
the long friendship that had existed between him and 
Fox was brought to an end. But though Pitt hoped 
for good from the Revolution he would not in any 
way interfere with French politics. The French 
people had a right to change their government; and 
it was best to leave them alone to do it. So said Pitt, 
and, so hopeful was he of maintaining peace, that in 
the beginning of 1792 Parliament rpsolved to reduce 
the army. In that year Austria and Prussia attack- 
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ed France, but suffered defeat after defeat. The 
next year King Louis XVI. was tried and executed 
by.the French Republicans, who had just before pub- 
lished the ‘ Decree of the 19th of November’ offering to 
assist any nation that desired to recover its freedons, 
that is, to overthrow monarchy. These 

events showed that no monarchy was safe [1793 
from the infiuence of French lawlessness, A.D. 
and mad® war between England and France 

certain. The direct cause of it however was a 
French attack on Holland, England’s ally. 

316. War with France.—France now had to 
fight against England, Holland, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia and Saxony. At first however the 
Republic was suceeasful. ‘The English fleet was 
driven from Toulon by a young artillery officer 
named Napoleon Buonaparte, who was afterwards 
to become so famous. In the North of France, the 
army of the Republic drove tife English before them, 
and entered Amsterdam in triumph. Spain and 
Prussia, thereupon, hastened to make peace. In 1795 
Spain joined France. In the following year Austria 
was glad to purchase peace by surrendering the 
Netherlands. Hngland@ was now without an ally. 
Her credit was low. The Bank of England suspend- 
ed payment. The sailors in the Nore mutinied for 
more,pay. Still the nation would not have peace. 
Their desire for the prosecution of the war was in- 
creased, and their hatred for the French intensified, 
by the latter threatening to invadeKngland. 
England, however, was still maintaining 1797 
her supremacy on the see. The Spanish  a.p. 
fleet was put to flight with heavy loss by 
Admiral Jervis off Cape St. Vincent. The Dutch fleet 
was annihilatedoff Camperdown byAdmiral Duncan. 
The next year, 1798, Nelson destroyed the French 
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fleet in the Battle of the Nile fought in Aboukir Bay. 
This was very important because Napoleon had led 
an army into Egypt hoping thence to attack the 
English in India, and the destruction of his fleet 
p-evented this army returning to France. He failed 
to take Acre and returned to France alone, his army 
having been defeated by Sir Ralph Abercromby 
near Alexandria in 1801, soon after surrendered. The 
success of England in Egypt brought her ‘again an 
ally in Austria. Italy and the Rhine Country were 
taken from the Republic. 

317. Napoleon, First Consul.—On the arrival of 
Napoleon at Paris in 1799, he found that the Re- 
publican Government by mismanaging the war had 
become unpopular. With the belp of the soldiers, 

who worshipped him, he made a newrevolu- 
1799 tion and egtablighed a new constitution, in 
A.p. | which he was really supreme though only 
called First Consul. Meanwhile Pitt had 
formed a Second Coalition against him of which 
England, Austria and Russia, were the chief powers. 
Napoleon attacked Austria, won the battle of 
Marengo, and‘forced Austriato make a separate peace. 
Under the influence of the Emperor Paul, who had 
a great admiration for Napoleon, Russia also deserted 
the Coalition. In 1800 the English secured Malta 
and thereby got the command of the Mediterranean. 
Displeased with this, and with the English insisting 
on examining the cargoes of neutral vessels, Russia, 
Sweden ‘and Denmark formed an Armed Neutrality. 
But Nelson destroyed the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen, and broke up the coalitica. 

318. Peace of Amiens.—Peace was now desired 
1302 by both the French and the English. In 
ae March 1802 the Peace of Amiens was con- 

““* eluded. Napoleon promised to retire from 
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Italy. England promised to give up her newly con- 
guered colonies, except Ceylon and Trinidad. 

e319. Ireland under the Georges.—By the Treaty 
of Limerick, * considerable privileges had been grant- 
ed to the Irish Roman Catholics. This treaty had 
not been carried out, so that the Roman Catholics 
were shut put from all share in the Government of the 
country, No Roman Catholic could sit in the Irish 
Parliament, nor hold any office under Government.« 
Roman Catholics could not be officers in the army or 
Civil Service nor barristers. They could not exercise 
certain professions and trades nor inherit land. And 
yet the immense majority of the people of Ireland 
were Roman Catholics. The Presbyterians, who 
formed the bulk of the population of Ulster, were 
equally disqualified from Government service by the 
Test Act. All offices under Goternment were thus 
held by the members of the Established Episcopal 
Church, and they formed only about one-twelfth of 
the population. All political power was vested in 
the hands of the great Protestant Episcopal land- 
lords. They themselves formed the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons was made up of their 
nominees. ‘For more than a century Ireland was 
the worst governed country in Europe.” By the 
Navigation Act, Ireland could not trade direct with 
thedinglish Colonies. All her produce had to pass 
through England on its way thither. The fine pas- 
tures of Ireland afforded great scope for the rearing 
of sheep and cattle. Irish wool became popular on 
the Continent. This interfered with the profits of 
the English farmers, so laws were made fqrbidding 
the Irish to sell their wool to any country except 
England. To England no cattle or sheep migh$ be 
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exported, for this again would lower the price of 
food, and the English farmers would be losers. The 
Irish had nothing to look forward to but poverty. 
Large numbers left the country. But when England 
was hard pressed during the American War of Inde- 
pendence and France threatened an invasion, Ire- 
land was called on to defend itself. Forty thousand 
Volunteers, mostly Protestants, took uparms. The 
* country had been called on to defend itself and 
therefore claimed to legislate for itself. The people, 
led by Grattan, demanded a Parliament 
1782 entirely free from the English Parliament, 
A.D, and the Rockingham Ministry, 1782, grant- 
ed their request. Jreland was thus made 
independent in every thing. The only bond be- 
tween it and England was, that both were governed 
by the same King. * 

320. Pitt and Ireland.—The Union of Ireland 
and Great Britain.—This ‘‘ Independence,” that was 
to do so much for Ireland, was only throwing the 
Government entirely into the hands of the few rich 
Protestant landlords. The Roman Catholics and the 
Presbyterians expected to get their disabilities, re- 
moved. No such privileges were granted them. Pitt, 
as we have seen, in 1783 passed a Bill in the English 
Parliament to establish free trade between Ireland 
and England and her Colonies, but this wonderful 
Parliament, which, when free, was to do so much for 
Ireland, would not agree to it. Things could not go 
on like this for ever. Both Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians was roused. Pitt tried to quell the 
discontent, by forcing the Irish Parliament in 1792 to 
admit Roman Catholics to the franchise, and to offices 
in {he civil and military services. But it was too late. 
The excitement grew toa frenzy. ; The Protestants 
in .Ulster formed themselves into an association. 
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“The United Irishmen,” and began to correspond 
with France. The Roman Catholics became frantic 
aud began to commit outrages on the landlords. The 
landlords formed themselves inro Orange Societies, 
so called after William of Orange. The most frightful 
outrages were committed on both sides. In 1798 the 
rebels, fifteen thousand strong, assembled on Vinegar 
Hill, bug they were put to rout by the English forces. 
Lord Cornwallis, of Indian renown, crossed toe lre- 
land, and, by his wise and homanemeasures, put down 
the insurrection. Pitt saw it would never do to have 
an independent Parliamentin Ireland. Ar- 
rangements were made to unite the two 1801 
Parliaments. Ireland was to send thirty- = .D. 
two Peers to the house of Lords and one 
hundred Members to the House of Commons in Lon- 
don. All the trading privileges &f Great Britain were 
to be extended to Ireland. .Ihis union of the Irish 
and British Parliaments was gccomplished in 1801. 
321. Pitt resigns.—Pitt had gained the assent of 
the Roman Catholics to the Union by promising to 
bring ina Bill to free them from their disabilities. 
In 1801 he didso. But George said that to assent toa 
Roman Catholic Emanctpation Bill would be contrary 
to the oath taken by him when he assumed the crown, 
and George was a very obstinate man. When Pitt 
fourd he could not get George to assent to his Bill, 
he resigned. Most of his colleagues resigned with 
him. Addington, who had been for years Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was appointed his successor, 
It was during his ministry that the Peace of Amiens 
was signed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


George Ill. 
1760 a.p.—1820 a.p. 


“The Second French Revolution War. 
1803—1815. 


322. War with Francerenewed.—Peace had been 
,concluded. Bat it was soon evident it would not be 
‘lasting. Napoleon had been made sole Consul for life. 
His ambition was unbounded, he was determined to 
make France supreme in Europe. He already practi- 

cally ruled Holland, Belgium and Germany 
1803 west of the Rhine, and now seized Elba and 
A.D. Pledmont. In October 1802 he occupied 
Switzerland. In May. 1803 England declared 
war. Napoleon resolved.to invade England. The 
French ports along the Channel were busy getting 
ready a fleet that was “to sail from Boulogne. In 
England the excitement was intense. Three hundred 
thousand volunteers were enrolled for the defence 
of the country. Addington had proved an in- 
competent minister and the King was glad to recall 
Pitt to office on his promising not to bring up the 
Catholic question. 

323. Pitt’s second administration. 1804-6.— 
Pitt did everything he could to strengthen the navy. 
Russia, Austria and Sweden entered into an alli- 
ance with him. Meanwhile, Napoleon had been made 
Emperor of France, One hundred thousand men 
were encamped at Boulogne ready to be taken over to 
England, The French fleet had* gone to the West 
Indies and Nelson had followed in pursuit. Napoleon 
hoped that his fleet would return while Nelson was 
far away seeking for it. ‘ Let us be masters of the 
Channel for six hours,” he said, “and we are 
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masters of the world.” Nelson however understood 
bis enemy’s plans. He followed the French fleet 
bagk to Europe and fought a great battle 

against it, united with the Spanish fleet, off 1805 
Cape Trafalgar. He himsclf was killed in A.D.” 
the moment of victory. The result of this 

battle wag the destruction of the French fleet, and 
Napoleon dared not attempt the invasion of 
England: Meanwhile Napoleon left Boulogne ,and 
entered Bavaria against the Austrians. At Ulm 
he forced an Austrian army of thirty thousand men 
to surrender, and entered Vienna in triumph. 
Coming up with the united armies of Austria and 
Russia at Austerlitz (Nov.), he gained a complete 
victory, inflicting heavy loss. Austria had to yield. 
The coalition formed by Pitt was brought to an end, 

324. Death of Pitt.—‘sAusterlitz killed Pitt :” 
so writes Wilberforce. On the 23rd January 1806 
he dicd, and was buried in the same grave where lay 
his great father, Chatham. ‘What grave” 
exclaimed Lord Wellesley, “contains such 1806 
a father and asuchason! Whatsepulchre A.D. 
embosoms the remains of so much human 
excellence and glory!” * 

325, The Berlin Decree.—Napoleon next turned 
his arms against Prussia, and by a victory at Jena, 
Nove 1806, North Germany was brought to his feet. 
From Berlin he issued a decree forbidding all nations 
to have any intercourse with England. As Kngland 
was the great carrying country of the world he 
hoped by this to ruin her'trade. England in turn, 
declared all Frenclf ports, including the ports on the 
Baltic and in Italy, under blockade, and claimed the 
right to search neutral vessels. 

$26. The Peace of Tilsit—From Berlin Napo- 
leon advanced into Poland; and Russia was glad to 
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make peace at Tilsit, 1807. Sweden, thereupon, left 
the English alliance. England now stood alone. The 
Danes had a considerable fleet at Copenha- 
1807 gen. They might again be induced by Rus- 
“a.D. sia to join a northern league. An English 
fleet was sent toCopenhagen. The Danes © 
were forced to deliver up their fleet, which was taken 
to England to be kept there till the war wag over. 
327. The Peninsular war.—Napoleon was now 
at peace with Russia. Western Europe was his own. 
His brother Louis was King of Holland. Another 
brother, Jerome, was King of Westphalia. A third 
brother, Joseph, who was King of Naples, was now 
placed on the throne of Spain. The Spaniards rose 
in arms. Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to their aid 
with about twelve thousand men. Landing at Mon- 
dego Bay, he advafited té Vimiero, 1808. drove the 
French army from tho field and forced it to leave 
Portugal. But a few,months later Sir John Moore 
had to retreat to Corunna before a French army 
under Soult. Moore was killed in battle at Corunna. 
Wellesley, thereupon, took the command. Crossing 
into Spain, he defeated the French at Tala- 
1809 vera, and for this he was created Viscount 
A.D. Wellington (July, 1809). Two months later, 
the victory of Wellesley was more than 
counterbalanced by the failure of an expedition to 
Walcheren. Of the forty thousand men 
1810 ,sent on this expedition only about one-half 
A.D. returned. The next year, 1810, Wellington 
had to retire to Portugal, and take shelter 
within the lines at Torres Vedras. Massena, the 
French General, at the head of sixty-five thousand 
man, tried to dislodge him, but finding it impossible, 
he withdrew. 
#28. The King mad.—In this year the King be- 
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came insane and blind and remained so for the rest 
of his life. A Regency Bill was passed appointing 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Regent with almost all 
the powers of king. The English continued to gain 
successes in the Peninsula; in 1812 Wellington 
stormed and captured Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
gained a great victory at Salamanca and entered 
Madrid., 

329. Napoleon Invades  Russia.— Meanwhile 
Napoleon had again declared war against Russia, and; 
with nearly half a million men, was on his way to Mos- 
cow, the Russian capital, At Borodino he defeated 
the Russians and entered Moscow. Tho 
inhabitants set fire to their houses. As 1812 
these were built of wood; the.city was soon = A.D. 
in ashes. Napoleon had to retreat. It was 
October and the winter was cdming on, which in 
Russia is very severe. Hisymen dropped off on the 
march to perish in the snow. , Only a few thousands 
of his army lived to cross the Russian frontier. 

330. Fall of Napoleon.—The retreat from Mos- 
cow let to the downfall of Napoleon. Prussia joined 
Russia. The French had to retire to the Elbe. In 
the Peninsula Wellingfon had been making 
great preparation for a final and decisive 1813 
campaign. With an army of ninety thousand A.D. 
mere he again entered Spain, and at Vittorla 
put the French to rout, and drove them across the 
Pyrenees. Entering Franve hecame up with Soult 
at Toulouse, 10th April 1814, and defeated him. But 
by this time the wer had really been brought to an 
end. Austria had joined Prussia and Rugsia, and, 
having thoroughly routed Napoleon in the 
battle of Leipsic, Oct. 1813, had crossed the 1844 
Rhine. Onthe &ist March 1814 Paris had a.p. 
surrendered. There a peace was made. 
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Napoleon was forced to abdicate and was sent to the 
island of Elba. Louis XVIII, a member of the old 
royal family, was placed on the throne. ‘ 
331. Battle of Waterloo—.A Congress of states- 
men assembled at Vienna to scttle the affairs of 
Europe, but their deliberations were interrupted by 
the news that Napoleon had escaped from Elba 
and had landed in France. Soldiers and 
1815 veteran generals flocked to his standard. 
4.D. In three weeks he was in Paris once more 
Emperor of France. Inan amazingly short 
time he had an army of two hundred and fifty thous- 
and men under him. The allies put their forces 
into the field. Wellington took the command in 
Flanders to attack France from the north and the 
Prussians under Blucher were also in the same 
country. Napoleon wished to prevent them uniting. 
He fought the Prussians at Ligny and the English 
at Quatre Bras with this object. Wellington fell beck 
from Quatre Bras towards Brussels and took up his 
position about eight miles from that town to defend 
it. Blucher knew of his plans and had promised to 
join him the next day. Napoleon sent one of his 
generals with a body of troops to intercept Blacher 
but the general did not succeed in doing so. Napo- 
leon began the attack on Wellington at eleven 
o’clock and till five kept up alternate heavy camno- 
nading and charges of cavalry on the English 
troops. They stood firm and at length the Prussians 
began to arrive on the field aud attack the French 
on the right flank. Napoleon seeing this made a 
last attempt on the English position. He had kept 
_ his finest troops, the Old Guard, inreserve, now hesent 
them up the hill against the English centre. Wel- 
lington ordered his men to lie down and reserve 
their fire till the French came to the crest of the 
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hill. Then they sprang up and poured a terrible 
fire on the advancing column. The Old Guard 

yoke and fled and soon the whole French army was 
in complete disorder and flying towards the French 
frontier. Napoleon escaped to Paris, but soon after, 
finding his cause hopeless, surrendered to the English. 
The allied armies entered Paris. Louis XVIII. was 
restored. Napoleon was banished to the Island of 
St. Heleha, where he died in 182). 

332. War with America.—This war with France 
led to a war with America. England claimed the 
right to search American ships for seamen to serve 
in the navy. America would not have this and 
declared war. The Americans were unsuccessful in 
an attempt to take Canada. On the other 
hand an English army capturedWashington 1814 
and burnt its public builcings.e With the a.p. 
close of the French war, the pecessity for a 
right of search ceased, and peage was made at Ghent. 


CHAPTER VII. 


George III. 
1760 a.p.—1820 a.p. 
England after the French war. 


338. State of the country.—War unsettles the 
trade of a country. It brings wealth tothe few. 
It presses hard on the poor. And so it was now. The 
blockade of the Etropean ports, and still more of 
America, shut out foreign produce from England, and 
bread rose to famine prices. The rents of farms mpse 
with great rapidity. Jn many cases the landlord’s 
income was doubled. The farmers became rich. The 
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poor became poorer. The discoveries of Watt and 
Arkwright* had given a great impetus to manufac- 
tures. At the same time weaving and many other 
small trades which had been before carried on at 
home had been crushed out, and many people had 
lost their means of living. Riots broke out in 1811 
and the military were called out to suppress them. 
Poverty went on increasing, and with it 
4816 erime. At the close of the French war 
a.D. England was in a miserable condition. Her 
debt had increased to the vast sum of 
£860,000,000. Heavy taxes were levied to pay the 
interest on this. For several years there had been 
bad harvests. The manufacturers had made more 
goods than they could sell, many mills had to be stop- 
ped, and the workers were thrown out of employ- 
ment. As if things were not bad enough, Parlia- 
ment, in the interests of the landlords and farmers, 
passed a Corn Law, prohibiting the import of grain 
except when it had reached famine prices. This was 
more than the nation could endure. Men began 
to band themselves together to secure “a radical 
reform” in the constitution. Danger and distress 
drove them to riot, and serious disturbances broke 
out all over the country. A serious of acts of Parlia- 
ment was passed to give the government more power 
in dealing with sedition. These came to be known 
as the Six Acts. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. A meeting held at Manchester 
1820 forthe purpose of advocating reform was 
A.D. dispersed by the military. The ministry 
became more and more ‘anpopular. Plots 
were being laid to take their lives. At this time 
Geerge IIT. died. 


ne 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
George IV. 
1820 a.p.—1830 a.p. 


334. The Cato-street Conspiracy.—George IV., 
the Prince Regent, succeeded. The soured temper of 
the nation ‘and the bitterness against the Ministry 
soon shoWed themselves. A conspiracy, known as 
‘the Cato Street Conspiracy, was formed to murder 
all the Ministers at adinner they were to attend. 
The plot was discovered, Twenty-five conspirators 
were found in a hay-loft in Cato Street. Thistle- 
wood, the leader of the gang, and four others were 
executed. The days of the Gun powder plot were 
recalled. ‘Terror spread through the country. 

335. Trial of Queen Garoliae.—The great un- 
popularity of the Ministry was shown in another way. 
The King led a notoriously shameless life. He took 
no pains to conceal his dislike for his wife Caroline. 
He refused to allow her the honours of her rank and 
set spies to watch her private life. At length she 
withdrew to the Continent. In obedience to the 
King the Ministry brovght tna Bill of “ Pains and 
Penalties” to deprive her of her title and honours as 
Queen and to dissolve the marriage on the ground of 
unfaighfulness. The people were convinced of her 
innocence and regarded her as the victim of perse- 
cution. The King and the Ministers were insulted 
whenever they appeared in public and in consequence 
of the strong feeling. against them the bill was with- 
drawn. 

336. Canning.—One of the most unpopular 
members of the Ministry was Lord Castlereagh. 
In 1822 he committed suicide, and in his place 
Canning was made Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs. Canning was a disciple of Pitt. He had 
rare ability and could command the House of Com- 
mons by his brilliant oratory. He had favoured 
the abolition of the slave trade. He had laboured 
to carry Pitt’s Catholic Emancipation Bill, and in 
1812 had succeeded in obtaining a majority for it in 
the House of Commons, though it was afterwards 
thrown out by the House of Lords. His first act, 
now that he was Foreign Secretary, was to break with 
the Holy Alliance, as it was called, an alliance form- 
ed between all the great powers of Hurope, against 
any movements of the people in their countries to 
obtain freedom. Canning held the principle of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states. 
He acknowledged the independence of Mexico when 
it revolted against Spain. And when the liberties 
of Portugal were jiireatened by France in 1826, he 
sent an army to the assistance of the Portuguese. 
337. Commercial prosperity.—In 1823 Canning’s 
friend, Mr. Huskisson, joined the ministry. The 
Navigation Act* as completed under Charles II, 
intended to benefit the English shippers and make 
England the chief carrying country in the world, was 
still in force. Other nations had begun to actin the 
same way, and to put sueh heavy duties on goods 
brought to them by English ships, that it became 
impossible to carry on trade. In 1823 Huskisson 
carried a@ ‘‘ Reciprocity of Duties Bill,” which made 
the duties on all goods alike, whether they were 
imported by English or foreign vessels. He reduced 
the import duties on silk and wool. The results of 
this measures were soon seen. ‘Trade flourished and 
the wealth of the country rapidly increased. But as 
int the days of the South Sea Schemet the people 
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were in too great haste to become rich. All kinds 

companies were started. The same result followed. 
Pyousends were ruined. Riots broke out. The 
new machines introduced into the factories were 
smashed to pieces, as if they were the cause of the 
misery. 

338. Greece obtains its freedom.—In 1827 
Canning | was made Prime Minister on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Liverpool who had held that office. for 
fifteen years. The Greeks were struggling to free 
themselves from the Turks. The whole English 
nation was in sympathy with them. The poet Byron 
was spending the last days of a shattered life in 
their behalf. Canning greatly desired the Greeks 
to get their freedom but he wished, if possible, to 
keep peace. When, however, a force was sent from 
Egypt to over-run the Moreuandcarry off the 
Greeks as slaves, Canning interfered.Russia Oct. 
and France joined England. The Turkish 1827 
and Egyptian fleets were destroyed by the 
allies in the bay of Navarino. Greece obtained its 
freedom. 

339. Death of Canning.—Before the news of 
Navarino reached England, Canning was in his 
grave. He died in August 1827 after being at the 
head of the Government only a few months. He 
was ,only fifty-seven. But he had served his 
country well. On the roll of English statesmen there 
is no greater name than George Canning. , 

340 Catholic Emancipation Bill.—After a short 
interval the Duke of Wellington became Prime 
Minister. Wellington had been created a duke for 
his success in the French war. He was a Tory, and 
neither he nor Sir Robert Peel, his Home Secretasy, 
was in favour of reform. But they had to bend to 
the times. In i828 the Test and Corporatian 
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Acts wererepealed. Catholics had not been allowed 
to sit in Parliament since the reign of 
1829 Charles II.,* Pitt and Canning had labour- 
A.D. ed in vain to get this disability removed. 
In 1829, notwithstanding this restriction, 
the [rish elected Daniel O’Connell a Roman Catholic, 
member of Parliament for the county .of Clare. 
O’Connell was an eloquent speaker, and he roused 
the °Roman Catholics to assert their rights as 
citizens. There was likely to be a civil war. A Bill 
was passed by Parliament, giving Roman Catholics 
the same political privileges as Protestants. In 
1830 George IV. died. 


CHAPTER IX. 
William IV. 
1830 a p. —1837 aA. D. 


341. The Reform Movement.—William, Duke of 
Clarence, a brother of George IV., succeeded. He 
was much more popular than his predecessor, and the 
first year of his reign is memorable for the opening of 
the Railway between Liverpool and Manchester, the 
carriages being drawn by a locomotive steam engine, 
the invention of George Stephenson. In France an- 
other revolution took place. The king, Charles X., 
and his ministers were ruling witha high hand. 
They wished to stop the liberty of the Press, and to 
alter the constitution. The people rose against them. 

~Charles abdicated and-~ fled to Mugland. 
1830  Louls Philippe was placed on the throne. 

Aad. ~The revolution in France had the sympathy 

of the Euglish people, and an impulse was 








* See p. 159. 
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given to the movement for the Reform of Parliament, 
euch as it had never had before. Wellington was 
against reform, because it would diminish the power 
of the crown. But beforethe end of the year, the 
feeling against him was so strong that he had to 
resign. For the first time since 1784 a purely 
Whig Misistry came into office under Earl Grey 
as Primg Minister. His policy was ‘‘ Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform.” : 
342. The Reform Bill.—In March 1831, Lord 
John Russell introduced the Reform Bill into the 
House of Commons. The Bill proposed (1) to take 
away the right of representationfrom rotten boroughs,* 
that is, from places with very few electors and in 
some cases, notoriously Old Sarum, with none; (2) 
to give the franchise to large towns that had grown 
into great importance, but ‘which were still without 
representation ; (3) to give*more members to the 
counties (4) to give a vote to all house-holders in 
boroughs who paid a rental of £10 a year, and to 
those in connties who owned land worth £10 a year, 
or who paid a rentala £50 a year. The Bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was rejected by 
the House of Lords. The ministry appeal- 1832 
ed tothe country. A general election took = .p. 
place. A large majority was returned in 
favofrof the Bill. The Bill again passed the House 
of Commons. It was again rejected by the Lords. 
The agitation throughout the country bemme in- 
tense. Riots broke out in several places. There was 
likely to be a civil war. Lord John Russell and 
Brougham did all they could to calm the peéple, by 
promising to remain faithful to the cause of reform. 
A third time the Bill was introduced and passed the 
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Honse of Commons. The Lords were determined to 
throw it out. The Ministers represented to the King 
that if they did so there would be a great rising jn 
the country, and he consented if necessary to create 
fresh peers and so obtain a majority in the House of 
Lords for the bill. When this was made known to 
the Lords they withdrew their opposition and the 
bill was. passed. The passing of the Reform Act 
-was.the most important change that had been made 
in the system of Government since the Revolution 
of 1688. We have seen that since that time the 
country had been governed by the Ministry, which 
by the use of “infiuence’’ could secure a majority. 
One great result of the Reform Act was to destioy 
this “influence,’’ both that of the King and of the 
great nobles. Parliament from that time has been 
really representative, anc the sovereign has always 
been obliged to choose Ministers from that party 
which had a majority in the House. Another most 
important result was that the Afiddle Classes were 
represented in Parliament, and the Government 
ceased to be purely aristocratic. On the 7th June 
1832 the Reform Bill became law, 
343. Abolition of Slavery.—The first reformed 
Parliament met in 1833. Earl Grey was Prime 
Minister. His policy of reform was con- 
1833 tinued. In India the monopoly of trade 
A.D. enjoyed by the Hast India Company was 
,done away with. Abuses in the Irish 
Church Were pot right. A grant was given for 
education. But, more important still, slavery in 
the British possessions was abolished. Wilberforce 
bad worked many years for this. Now it was 
acoomplished. The slaves were set free, the Govern- 
ment paying £20,000,000 for the'r freedom. The 
smpe year Wilberforce died. 
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344. The Poor Laws.—In 1834 the Poor Laws 

were amended. Out-door relief had hitherto been 
giyen to the able-bodied poor. Asa result 
there were many lazy idle men and women 1834 
receiving aid from the poor rates, who ought = a.P. 
to have been working for their livelihood. 
The amended laws pntan end to this. Work-houses 
were eregted, and the able-bodied, to get relief from 
the rates, had to reside in them and work. The effects * 
were soon seen. The lazy and idle preferred to labour 
outside the work-house. Less money was needed 
for the poor. The poor-rates were reduced, and the 
people were more contented and happy. 

345. Lord Melbourne.—At the end of 1834 
the King dismissed the Whigs fearing that they 
wished to attack the Irish Protestant Church 
and Sir Robert Peel, a Tory, Was called to form 
a Government. But within four months the Whigs 
were again in office with ,Juord Melbourne as 
Prime Minister. In 1835 the Municipal Act was 
passed, which madeLocal Self-Government 
a reality. The rate-payers of each Munici- 1835 
pal town were to elect a Town Council A.D. 
which was to elect a Mayor or Chief Mugis- 
trate. The Town Councils were to carry on the 
ordinary business of Local Government. Government 
was atill toappoint Justices of the Peace. 

346. Death of William 1IV.—William died in 
1837. He was honest and was, on the whole, loved 
by the people. His reign is memorable for the pass- 
ing of the Reform, Bill and the other domestic 
reforms we have mentioned. Commerce too Slourish- 
ed and a great impulse was given to the extension of 
railways and the building of steam-ships. 
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CHAPTER X. 
VICTORIA. 
Began to reign 1837 A. D. 


347. Wanover and England separated.—Vic- 
toria, a daughter of the Duke of Kent, brother of 
William 1V., was only eighteen years old’ when she 
-came to the throne. The Salic Law* prevailéd in Ha- 
nover, so that kingdom was separated from England. 

348. The Chartists.—Lord Melbourne continued 
Prime Minister, but his ministry was already losing 
its popularity. The working classes were extremely 
discontented. They,saw that the country since the 
Reform Act was being governed by the Middle Class- 
es, among whom were their masters. Jn order to 
obtain a share in the government themselves they 
demanded what they called the People’s Charter 
which contained the following six points. (1) 

Universal suffrage; (2) Annual Parlia- 
18388 ments; (3) Vote by ballot; (4) Aboli- 
A.D, tion of property qualification for members 
of Parliament; (5) The payment of mem- 
bers; (6) Equal electoral districts. The men who 
wished this charter to be passed were called Chartists. 
Their agitation was carried on for ten years and at 
last ended in failure. A petition containing a, mil- 
lion and a half of signatures was presented to 
Parliament. But many of the signatures were 
found to be fictitious and Parliament therefore refus- 
ed to take any notice of the petition, Of the six points 
the thirdt and fourth ¢ have bten since made law, 
and the d the firat§ and sixth||have been almost carried out. 


” # See p. 73. 7 t+ See p. 219. Tt In 1858. 
§ By the Representation of the Peg ple Act of 1884. 
~ || By the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885. 
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349. Forelgn Policy.—There were wars abroad. 
Mehemet All, the Pasha of Kigypt, attacked Turkey. 
Turkey asked and obtained the aid of England. Acre 
was bombarded and taken. The Pasha, thereupon, 
withd:ew his troops from Syria. The Afghan war 
(1839-41), terminating in the massacre of the retreat- 
ing English in the Khyber Pass, and a war with 
China to Yorce opium into that country, turned the 
people @gainst tho Whigs. At the general eleations 
of 1841, the Tories, who now began to call themselves 
Conservatives, were placed in power with a majority 
of ninety-one in the House of Commons. 

350. Sir Robert Peel.—A Tory Ministry was 
formed with Sir Robert Peel at its head. The Duke 
of Wellington was the chief member of the Ministry 
in the House of Lords. Sir Robert Peel was a great 
statesman and financier. ‘he nation had confidence 
in him. He took advantage of this to remove many 
taxes that bore heavily on the poor, and in their place 
to levy an Income tax. He madea treaty with China 
by which certain Chinese ports were opened for trade 
with all nations. In Ireland he put down a seditious 
movement led by Daniel O’Connell. In India the 
massacre in the Khyber Pass was avenged by the 
triumphant entry of the English into Cabul, and the 
burning of the Bala Hissar. The Amirs of Sindh 
were punished by their province being taken from 
them, 1843. The hattle of Sobraon forced the Sikhs 
to sue for peace, 1846. 

351. Repeal of the Corn Laws.—The great poli- 
tical event with which Sir Robert Peel’s name will 
ever be associated Was the repeal of the Cory Laws. 
In 1815, as we have seen, an act was passed impos- 
ing a heavy duty on corn imported into the countsy. 
Ever since then ,the country had been divided into 
two parties—one in favour of an import duty,,or 
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Protection as it is sometimes called—the other in 
favourof Free Trade. In 1839a society called 
1846 the Anti-Corn-Law League was formed. 
A.D. The leading members of the league were 
. Richard Cobden and John: Bright. The 
object of the leazue was to use every constitutional 
means to enforce the principles of Free Trade. Sir 
Robert Peel was at first in favour of Protection, bat 
“gradually he hecame convinced that Free Trade was 
necessary. In 1846 the potato crop failed in Ireland. 
The potato was the chief food of the Irish. Conse- 
quently there was a faminein Ireland. Sir Robert 
Peel felt that under such circumstances it would be 
wrong to keep up the price of food by having a daty 
on corn, and that under any circumstances it was 
better to have no duty on food. He brought in and 
passed a bill abolishtng tke Corn Laws. Immediately 
after he resigned. * The elections resulted in favour 
of the Whigs. Lord John Russell was called on to 

form a ministry. | 
352. The Russell Ministry.—Lord John Russell 
remained at the head of the Government till 1852. 
Few events of importance are associated with his 
ministry. The Navigation® Laws, however, were 
repealed in 1849. In 185] the Great Exhibition 
was held in ‘London. Thither were brought the 
products of all nations, and for months the building 
was crowded with visitors from every land. The 
design and execution of the exbibition were largely 
the work of Prince Albert, the Queen’s husband. 
Its object was to bring different, nutions together in 
friendly. rivalry, and thereby to promote peace in 

the world. 

£53. The Crimean war, 1854-6.—But the peace 
of Europe was a few years afterwards broken by the 
ambition of Russia. She attacked Turkey, ostensibly 
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to relieve from the tyranny of the Turks the Slavonic 
Christians of Moldavia and Wallachia who were 
o, the same race as the Russians themselves; but 
really that she might extend her empire to the 
Dardanelles. In France Louis Napoleon, a neph@w 
of the great Napoleon Bounaparte, had made himself 
Emperor, 1848. France joined England and Turkey 
against Kussia, and a large force of English and 
French “troops was sent into the Black Sea in )854.+ 
The object was to seize Sebastopol, a very strong 
fortress in the Crimea. The allied armies landed at 
Eupatoria, drove the Russiaus from the heights of 
Alma and advanced towards Sebastopol. 

The celebrated charge of the Light Brigade 1854 
of six hundred men at salaklava, and the TO 
battle of Inkerman, in which the Russians 1856 
were repulsed, were the principal events of = a.D 
the first campaign. The winter in the 

Crimea was very severe. The English commis- 
sariat was badly managed: The soldiers were 
exposed to the greatest suffering from want of 
clothing. The people in England became indignant. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was Prime Minister, had to 
resign. Lord Palmerston took his place. The war 
was prosecuted with much greater vigour in the 
second campaign. Sebastopol was taken. The war 
wasebrought toan end by the Treaty of Paris, March 
1856. Russia was not to re-fortify Sebastopol nor 
to keep men-of-war in the Black Sea. But in 1870 
Russia refused to be any longer bound by these 
conditions, and Russian ships of war are no longer 
excluded from the Black Sea. : 

354. The Indian Mutiny.—Jn the following year 
the sepoy mutiny broke out. It began at Meet. 
For a time Delhj was in the hands of the rebels. 
The frightful massacres of Europeans at Cawnpepre 
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and Jhansi, the heroic defence of Lucknow by Sir 

Henry Lawrence, the brilliant march of 

1850 Havelock and Neill to its rescue and thé 

A.D. triumphant entry of their army into the Ke- 

e. sidency, the re-capture of Delhi and the final 

quelling of the rebellion by Sir Colin Campbell, will 

be found more fully related in the hiicaet of India. 

The Mutiny was fol‘owed by a great politiéal change. 

, The Government of Ivdia was transferred trom the 
East India Company to the Crown, 1858. 

355. Lord Palmerston.—Lord Palmerston, with 
the exception of a brief period in 1858-9, continued 
Prime Minister till his death in 1865. His Home 
policy, like that of Sir Robert Walpole was to make 
no changes. His foreign policy was to preserve an 
English neutrality, and to keep England out of war. 
In this he was successful., 

356. Disraeli’s* Reform Bill.—On the death of 
Lord Palmerston, Lerd’ John Russell, who had been 
created Harl Russel, cme into power Mr. Gladstone 
being leader of the House of Commons. But as they 
were unable to pass a new Reform Bill which they 
brought forward, they resigned, and were succeeded 
by a Tory Government, with Lord Derby as Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Disraell as leader of the House of 

Commons. Mr. Disraeli introduced a much 

1867 more radi:al measure than that introdyced 

a.D. by Mr. Gladstone. By his Reform Bill, 

which was passed in August 1867, the 

borough‘ franchise was extended to all who paid 

rates, and the county franchise to.those who paid 
a rental of £12 a year, 

357. The Gladstone Ministry, 1868-74.—The 
elegtions under the New Reform Bill returned a 
Liberal majority of one hundred members in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone became Prime 
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Minister. The period during which he held office 
(1868-1874) is marked by great legislative enact- 
‘ments. In Ireland the Episcopal Church was dis- 
established and dis-endowed, 1869. This was follow- 
ed by an Irish Land Bill, 1870 which gave securéty 
to the tenant against unjust eviction, and placed 
the relations between landlord and tenant on a more 
equitable basis. ‘The same year Mr. Foster succeed- 
ed in pissing an Education Act by which a qheap 
education was provided forall, Under this act grants- 
in-aid were to be given toexisting elementary school 
and School Boards were to be elected to establish 
and maintain similar schools in places where such 
were not in existence. These School Boards were 
empowered to levy arate to provide money for 
keeping up their schools. In 1871 all religtous 
tests for admission to Govarnment offices orto degrees 
at universities were abolished. The following year 
another step was made in Parliamentary reform. 
Vote by Ballot at Parliamentary and Municipal elec- 
tions was to be tried as an experiment for eight 
years and the system was afterwards established. 
The feeling of the country now began to turn against 
the Government. The people began to think they 
were getting too much new legislation. Next year, 
when Mr. Gladstone introduced a measure for 
Catholic University Education in Treland, he found 
the feeling so strong against him tbat there was 
no use proceeding with it. In thebeginning of 1874 
he therefore appealed to the country. The Vonserva- 
tives were returned with a majority of fifty members 
in the House of Commons and Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister. 
$58. The Russo-Turkish War.—During ,the: 
Ministry of Mr. Aue the attention of the nation 
was chiefly directed to foreign politics. Servia and. 
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Bulgaria rose in revolt against Turkey. Russia led 
anarmy into Turkey and threatened Constantinople. 
England threatened to go to war if Russia tried to 
take that city. In support of this threat an English 
fivet was sent to the Bosphorus and Indian sepoys 
were taken to Malta. Peace was made by the Treaty 
of Berlin, by which Servia and Bulgaria were sepa- 
rated from Turkey. ; 

* 3F9. The Queen Empress of India.—In 1876 
the Queen took the title of Empress of India. Two 
years later a war broke out in Afghanistan ; Kabul 
and Candahar were taken. A new Ameer was placed 
on the throne. Subsequently the British envoy 

_ Cavagnari was murdered, The English had again to 

' invade the conntry and with asimilar result. Mean- 
while Mr. Gladstone had been using his great 
eloquence to rouse the English people against the 
foreign policy of the Goyernment. In 1880 there was 
a general election. Mr. Gladstone was restored to 
power with a majority of 106 over the conservatives 
in the House of Commons. 

360. The Gladstone adminf{stration.—Mr. Glad- 
stone remained in power till 1885. A new party, 
known as the Home Rule Party, led by Mr. Parnell, 
had grown up in Ireland. They wished to have a 
Parliament oftheirown inIreland. Tenants refused 
to pay their rentsto their landlords. Crime - in- 
creased throughout the country. Lord Frederick 
Cavendigh, the Chief Secretary, was murdered. To 
put down this lawlessness Coercion Acts were 
passed, and the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
Mr. Gladstone interfered in Egypt, where a certain 
Arabi had taken up arms. Alexandria was bombard - 
ed, and Arabi was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir. He is 
now a prisoner in Ceylon. Another insurrection 
heeded by the Mahdi broke out in the Sondan. 
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General Gordon advanced to Khartoum, where he 
yas besieged by the Mahdi, and no assistance 
having been sent to him, he was finally murdered 
there. The death of Gordon produced a gregt 
sensation in England, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
ministry were greatly blamed for not sending succour 
tohim. , 

361. Reform Bill.—Meanwhile a Bill was intro- 
duced giving household franchise to the : 
Counties, as was already the case in the 1885 
Burghs. Mr. Gladstone was defeated on the 
Budget. He resigned and Lord Salisbury 
came into power. 
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LEADING DATES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Bats 
55. 

A.]. 
43. 


6l. 


78-84. 


121. 
211. 
303. 


449. 


491. 


419. 
54-7. 


597, 
607. 


627. 
655. 
664. 
685. 


658. 
757. 
sd2. 





Il. THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


First invasion of Jullus Caesar. 


Conquest of Britain beguntby Claudlus. 

Conquest of Mona and defeat of Boadicea 
by Suetonius Paulinus. 

Governorship of Jullus Agricola. 

Hadrian's wall bullt. 

Severus dies at York. 

Constantine in Britain. 


Hengist and Horsa In Kent. 

Ella the Saxon establishes the kingdom 
of Sussex. 

Cerdic the Saxon establishes the kingdom 
of Wessex. 

The Kingdom of Northumbria begun by the 
Angles. 

Augustine lands In Kent. 

Battle of Chester, Wales divided trom 
Strathclyde. 

fonversion of Edwin by Paulinus. 

Death of Penda of Wessex. 

Synod of Whitby. i 

‘Egfrith defeated and slain at Nechtans- 
mere. 

ini of Wessex publishes his laws. 

Offa king of Mercia. 

Egbert, King of Wessex. 


ul, 
rd 


A. D. 
$07 
871. 
8378. 
937. 
960. 
991. 
1002. 
1017. 
1051. 
1066. 


1066. 


1071. 
1086. 


1087. 
1096. 


Hoo. 
107. 


1135. 


a 
138s. 
1153. 


1154. 


1162. 
1164, 
1170. 

N71. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Egbert, King of all England. 

The Danes invade Wessex. 

Battle of Edington and Peace of Wedmore. 
Battle of Brunamburgh. 

Dinstan Archbishop of Canterbury. 

¥irst payment of Danegeld. 

Massacre of the Danes. 

Canute, king of all England. 

Godwin and his sons outlawed. 

Battles of Stamford Bridge and Hastings. 


IV. THE NORMAN KINGS. 


WILLIAM I. 

Conquest of England completed. 

Domesday Book. 

WILLIAM II. 

Robert of Normandy Joins the _ First 
Crusade. 

HENRY I]. 

Anselm and Henry I. agree about investi- 
tures, 

STEPHEN. 

The Battle of the Standard. 

The Treaty of Wallingford. 


V. THE PLANTACENETS. 


HENRY II. 


Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Becket raurdered. 

Klanry II. in Ireland. 
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1189. 


t*99. 


1204. 
1213. 


1215. 
1216. 
1232. 
1258. 


1264. 
1265. 


1272. 
1282. 


4205. 
1296. 
1298. 


1307. 
1314. 


1327. 
132s. 


iS3s. 
1346. 
1349. 


1356. 
13.50. 
1374. 
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RICHARD I. 
The Third Crusade. 


JOHN. 

Normandy conquered by Philip Augustus. 

John does homage to the Pope for his 
kingdom. 

Magna Carta signed. 


HENRY III. 

Fall of Hubert de Burgh. 

Provisions of Oxford. 

The Mise of Amiens and Battle of Lewes. 

Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, Battle of 
Evesham. 


EDWARD I. 

Wales finally conquered. 

The model Parliament. 

The first conquest of Scotland. 

Battle of Falkirk. Second conquest of 
Scotland. 


EDWARD II. 
Battle of Bannockburn. 


EDWARD III. 

Independence of Scotland recognised by 
the Treaty of Northampton. 

Hundred Years War with France Begins. 

Battles of Crecy and Nevllle’s Cross. 

The Black Death and the First Statute of 

<¢ Labourers. 

Battle of Poictiers. 

Peace of Bretigny. 

All French possessions lost except Calais, 
Bordeaux and Bayenne. 
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A. D. 
11377. RICHARD II. 
#38!. The Peasants’ Revolt. 
1384. Death of Wicklif. 
1399. Rebellion of Hereford. 


Vi. THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK.: 


1399. HENRY IV. 

1401. The Rebellion of the Percies, Mortimers 
and Owen Glendower put down by the 
battle of Shrewsbury. 


1413. HENRY V. 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. 
1420. Peace of Troyes. 


1422. HENRY VI. 
Regency of Bedford. 
1429. Slege of Orleans raised by Joan of Arc. 
1450. Death of Suffolk. Jack Kade’s rebellion. 
1453. Battle of Chatillon. France, except Ca.- 
lais, lost, : 
1454. York made Protector. 
1455. First battle of St. Albans. 
1460. Battles of Northampton and Wakefield, 
Death of York. 
1461. Mortimer’s Cross. Edward lV. _ 
1471. Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 
1475. Treaty of Pecquigny. 
1483. EDWARD V. 
RICHARD III. 
1485. Battle of Bosworth. 
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1485. 
1487. 
1499, 
1609. 


1513. 
1515. 
1520. 
1527. 
1520, 


1635. 


1539. 
1540. 


1547. 


1552. 


15538. 


1554. 
1556. 
1558. 


1558. 


1559. 
1568. 


1585. 
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Vil. THE TUDORS. 


HENRY VII. 
Lambert Simnel’s rebellion put down. 
Warbeck andthe Earl of Warwick executed. 


HENRY VIII. 

The King marries Katherine of Argon. 

Battle of Flodden Field. 

Wolsey, Cardinal and Lord Chancellor. 

Henry meets Charles V. at Canterbury, 
and Francis I. on the Fleld of the Cloth 
of Gold. 

Henry submits the lawfulness of his mar- 
riage to the Pope. 

Fall of Wolsey. 

Reformation Parliament meets. 

Henry declared Supreme Head of the 
Church of Engiand. 

Statute of S!Ix Articles. 

Fall of Cromwell. 


EDWARD VI. 
Somerset Protector. 
Fall of Somerset, 


MARY. 

Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 
Cranmer burnt. 

‘Loss of Calals. 


ELIZABETH. 

“Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 

Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mary, Queen of Scots takes refuge in 
England. 

Leicester sent to the Netherlands. 


A. D- 
1587. 
f6ss. 

1601. 
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Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Insurrection and death of Essex. 


Vii. THE STUARTS. 


1603. *JAMES I. 


1605. 
1613. 


1616. 


1618.. 


1623. 
1625. 


1626. 


1628. 
1633. 


1637. 


1640. 
1641, 


164.3, 


1643. 


1644. 
1645, 


1646. 


Gunpowder Plot. 

The Princess Elizabeth married to the 
Elector of the Palatinate. 

Buckingham becomes chief favourite of 
James. 

The Thirty Years War begins. 

The Spanish match broken off, 


CHARLES I. : 

Impeachment of Buckingham, 

The Petition of Right. 

Wentworth, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Judgment given against John Hampden 
for refusing jo pay ship-money. 

The Long Parliament meets. 

Execution of Strafford. 

The Grand Remonstrance. 

Attempted arrest of the Five members. 

Battle of Edgehill. 

First battle of Newbury. 

Parliamept makes an agreement with the 
Scots. — 

Battle of Marston Moor. 

Second battle of Newbury. 

The army of the Parliament remodelled, 

The batti& of Naseby. 

The King filles to the Scots. 
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A. D. 
164-7. 


1€48. 


1649. 
1649. 


1650. 

1651. 
1652. 
1653. 
1658. 
1659. 


1660. 


1660. 
1661. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 


1668. 
1670. 
1672. 
1673. 


1678. 


Ws 
1679. 
1681. 
4 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The king given up to the Parilament. 
The king seized by the army. 

Battle of Preston. 

Pride’s Purge. 

Execution of the King. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Sack of. Drogheda. 

Battle of Dunbar. 

Battle of Worcester. 

War with the Dutch begun. 

Cromwell expels the Rump. 

Cromwell dies. 

Restoration of the Rump. 

Monk marches from Scotland. 

Convention meets and invites Charles II. 
to occupy the throne. 


i 
CHARLES IL. 


The Corporation Act passed. 

The great plague of London. 

The great fire of London. 

Fall of Clarendon. — 

Beginning of the Government of the Cabal. 

The Triple Allfance. 

The Secret Treaty of Dover. 

The Declaration of Indulgence. 
*The Test Act. 

End of the Cabal Ministry. 

Treaty of Nimwegen. |. ~ 


' Impeachment of Danby. 


The Popish Plot. 

The Habeas Corpus Act. 

Parliament dissolved to/ prevent the pass- 
{ng of the Exclusion Bill. 


A. D. 


1685. 


1687. 
1688. 


1689, 
1639. 


18690. 
1692. 
1697. 
1701. 
1702. 
1704. 
1706. 
1707. 
1709. 
1710. 


7. 
i713. 


1714. 


1715. 
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JAMES II. 

Insurrection of Monmouth. 
Declaration of Indulgence. 

Trial of the seven bishops. 

Willlam of Orange lands at Torbay. 
James leaves the kingdom. 


yehe Declaration of Right. 


WILLIAM IIT. AND MARY. 


War declared against France. 
Battle of the Boyne. 

Battles of La Hogue and Steinkirk. 
The ministry wholly Whig. 

Peace of Ryswick. 

The Act of Settlement. 

Death of James iI. 


ANNE. 


War declared against France. 

Harley and St. John Join the ministry. 

Battle of Blenheim. 

Gibraltar taken. 

Battle of Ramiliies. 

Union of England and Scotland. 

Battle of Malplaquet. 

Tory ministry with Harley and St. John 
at Its head comas Into power. 

Marlborough dismissed from all his offices. 

The Treaty of Utrecht. 


orev se 


IX. THE ‘HOUSE OF HANOVER 


GEORGE 1, 


A Whig administration formed, 
Rebelliorts in favour of the Pretender. 
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A. D. 
1720. 


1721. 
1727. 


1783. 
1742, 
1743. 
1745. 
174.6. 
1748. 
1756. 
1756. 


1769. 


1760. 


1763. 
1766. 
769. 
1770. 


1774. 
1775. 
1777. 


1779. 
1781, 
1782. 


1788, 
1784. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The South Sea Company take over part 
of the National Debt. 
Walpole, Prime Minister. 


GEORGE II, 


Walpole’s Excise Scheme. 

Resignation of Walpole. 

Battle of Dettingen. 

Battles of Fontenoy and Prestonpans. 

Battle of Culloden. 

Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle. 

The Seven Years War begins. 

Pitt, Secretary of State, practically Prime 
Minister. 

Battle of Minden. 

Capture of Quebec. 


GEORGE HII. « 


Resignation of Pitt. 

The Peace of Paris. 

Repeal of the American Stamp Act. 
Wilkes kept out of the House of Commons. 
All American import duties except upon 

tea removed. 

Boston Port Bill. 

Battles of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. 
General Burgoyne surrenders at Saratoga. 
The French send help to the Americans. 
Spain declares war against England. 
Surrender of Yorktown. ; 

Rodney defeats De Grzsse tn the West 
” Indies. 

Peace of Versailles. 

Willlam Pitt, Prime Minister. 

India Bill passed. I 


A.D. 
1788. 
"1789. 
179s. 


1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1sot. 
1802. 
180s. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1808. 


1809. 
1811. 
1812. 


® 
1813. 
1814. 


1815. 


1819. 
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Trial of Warren Hastings begins. 

Beginning of the French Revolution. 

War declared against France. 

First Coalition formed. 

Battle of Camperdown. 

Battle of the Nile. 

Buionaparte Consul. 

Second Coalition formed. 

Act for the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland passed. 

Resignation of Pitt. 

Battle of Copenhagen. 

Treaty of Amiens. 

War with France renewed. 

Pitt again Prime Minister. 

Napoleon Emperor. 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

Death of Pitt. 

War in the Peninsuld@r begins. 

Battle of Vimiero. 

Battle of Corunna. 

Prince of Wales Regent. 

Battle of Albugra. 

Storming of BadaJos. 

United States declare war against Eng- 
land. 

Battle of Vittorla. 

Battle of Toulouse. 

Battle of Liepzig. 

Napoleon, abdicates and retires to Elba. 

Napoleon lands In France. 

Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and. Water- 
loo. 

Second Peace of Paris. 

Passing of the Six Acts. 
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A. D. 
1820. GEORGE IV. 


1823. Huskisson President of the Board of Trada. 
1827. Battle of Naverino. 

1828. The Duke of Wellington Prime Minister. 
1829. Roman Catholic Relief Bill passed. 


1830. WILLIAM IV. 


Lord Grey Prime Minister. 
1831. Reform Bill introduced. 
1832. Reform Bill passed. 
1834. Sir Robert Peel Prime Minister for the first 
time. 


1837. VICTORIA. 


1838. Chartist agitation begins. 
1841. Free Trade agitetion begins. 
Peel’s Second, Ministry. 
1846. Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
1852. Napoleon III. Emperor of France. 
1854. Crimean War begins. 
Battles of Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman. 
1865. Fall of Sebastopol. 
1856. Peace of Paris. : 
1857. Indian Mutiny. 
1858. India brought directly under the Crown. 


1861. Death of the Prince Consort. ‘ 
1866. Gladstone first leader of the House of 
Commons. 


¥) 


1867. Second Reform Bill passed. 

1868, Disraell, Prime Ministey.¢ 

1869. ‘Gladstone, First Prime Minister. 

1870. The Elementary Education Act. 

€ War declared by France against Prussia. 
1872. Ballot Act passed. 4 

12974. Disraeli a second time Prime Minister. 


A. De 
1877. 
1878. 
1880. 
1884. 
1885. 
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Russia makes War on Turkey, 

The Berlin Congress. 

Gladstone’s Second Ministry. 

The Representation Act ; 

The Redistribution Act. These two re- 
formed Parliament for a third time. 


INDEX. 





A. 


ABERCiOmMBY, 316. 
ABERDEEN, Lord, Prime 
Minister of Victoria, 353. 
ABouKIR, battle in Bay of, 
316. 

Acre, capture of, 349. 

Act of Security, 279. 

Act of Settlement, 273. 

Act of Uniformity, 265. 

Act of Union of Sgotjand 
and England, 279. | 

ADDINGTON, minister, 321e¢ 
an incompetent ministe.-, 
322. 

AFGHAN war, 349, 

Aaincourt, battle of, 149. 

‘ Acricota, Jutius, 7; builds 
a chain of forts, defeats 
Galgacus at the Gram- 
pians; his fleet sails round 
the Orkneys, ib. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, peace of, 
294. 

ALBERT, PRINCF, 
exhibition, 352. 


plans an 


Avexanper! King of Scot- | 


land, death, 107. 
AL¥FXANDRIA stormed, 316. 
ALFRED TH GREAT, 27; de- 

feats the Danes, 27; makes 

perce at Wedmore, his 
rule, 1d. 
ALFRED, son of Ethelred 


deprived of his eyes by 
Harold J., 42. 4 
ALLIANCES, the Triple, 249; 
the Grand, 271; the Second 
Grand, 274; the Holy, 336. 
Ama, battle of, 3538. 
ALNWICK, surprise at, 85. 
America declares her inde- 
pendence, 309; acknow- 
ledgment of her indepen- 
dence, 310. 
AMIENS, peace of, 318. 
ANGLES, (vide) Saxons, Con- 
* quest of, 18; Establishment 
of Marchland by, 18. 
ANNE, Ascus burned, 188. 
Annu, Botryn, the mistress of 
Henry VIII., 178; becomes 
Queen, 181; gives birth to 
Elizabeth, 187; death, 187, 
ANNK, 255; Deserts Jamea,II., 
205; Queen, 275; Spanish 
Succession War, 276; Par. 
ties under, 277; Trial of 
Sacheverall, 278; Union 
a England and Scotland, 
279. 


ANNE of Cleves, Queen of 
Henry VIII., 187. 

ANFLEM, Wivitation and ap- 
pointwient of, 61; Retire- 
ment to Normandy, 1b. 

ANSON is defeated, Circum- 
navigates the world, 291. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON rebel, 
202. 


INDEX. 


Anti-Corn-Law league, 351. 

APPEALS, statute of, 181. 
ABELLA StTuartT, 212. 

Agasi, defeat and imprison- 
ment of, 360. 

ARGYLE; Duke of, Hig rebel- 
lion and execution, 258. 

ARKWRIGHT, invents the Spin- 
ning Machine, 814. 

ARLINGTON, 248, 

AEMADA, the Spanish, inva- 
sion of Fingland and defeat, 
203. 

AEBMED neutrality, 
second, 317. 

ARNOLD, General, 309. 

ARTHUR, Murdered by John, 
93. 

ARTHUR, son of Henry VII. 
death, 169. 

ARTHUR, WELLESLY, in the 
Peninsular war, 327 ; victo- 
ries at Vittoria, Toulose, 
330; victory at Waterloo; 
331; opposes parliamen- 
tary reform, 341. 

“ ARTICLES of 
drawn up, 115. 

ASHLEY, 248; brings in the 
Exclusion bill, 255 ; banish- 
ment and death, 255. 

Askrw, Rosert, 184. 

AssizB of arms, 86. 

ATHELsTAN, Victory at Brun- 
anburgh, 28. 

ATTAINDER, bill of, first passed 
against Cromwell, 187; 
passed against St -affcrd, 
222; against Bolingbroke, 
283. 

ATTERBURY,(Bishop), Banish- 
ment of, 287. 

AUGHRIM, battle of,-270. 


310; 


reforms,” 


2355 


AvuGusTINE, Monk, sent by 
Gregory, I., 22. 

AUSTERLITZ, battle of, 323. 

AUSTRIAN Succession War, 
292: 

AVIGNON, residence of fhe 
Pope, 136. 

AYLESFORD, battle of, 17+ 


B. 


Bacon, impeachment of, 211. 
BapAJoz, capture of, 328. 
BaLA Hissar, 850. 
BALAKLAVA, battle of, 353. 
BaLuioL, Joun, King of Scot- 
land, 107, 
BALMERINO executed, 293. 
BANNOCKBURN, battle of, 116, 


*BAREBONE’S parliament, 237, 


Barnet, battle of, 162. 

BABons of exchequer, 68. 

BasTILe, stormed and taken, 
315. 


’ BaxtwrR, Head of the Dissen- 


ters, 263. 

BepFrorpD, duke of, 152; re- 
gency, 153; death, 155. 

Bxeums of Oudh, 311. 

BERLIN Decree, 325. 

BERLIN, Treaty cf, 358. 

BrktHa, Her marriage with 
Ethelbert, 22, 

BERWICK, capture of, 108. 

Bit, the Exclusion, 255; the 
Triennial, 221; cf Rights, 
272; the Septennial, 284; 
the Excise Bill, *289; the 
Regency, 328 ; the Catholic 
Emancipation, 321,336,640; 
Disraeli’s Reform bill, 259 ; 
Reform Bill of 1885, 3Gl. 


£36 


Bix of Indemnity and Obli- 
vion, 243. 

Biux of Rights, 272, 

BisHops’ War, 220. 

Back death, 129. 

Boake, admiral, 235, 

BLENHEmM, battle of, 276. 

BuioopyY assize, 258. 

BiucueEr, ally of the Eng- 
lish, 331. 


oapitea, 6; Defeated by 


Paulinus. 
Boarp «f Triers, 238. 
BoLInGBROKE, Ascendancy, 


278 ; flight to France, 282. 

BonngR, Bishop of London, 
Imprisonment of, 190. 

BoRoDINo, battle of, 329, 

Boscawen, Admiral, victory 
off Lagos, 297. 

Boston, Rising of, 305. 

Boswoktu field, battle of, 168. 

Botuwkt tt, Barl of, marges 
Mary of Scotland, 199, 

Bovuvines, battle of, 96; Con- 
sequence of, 97. 

Boyng, battle of, 270. 

Brapsdaw, 230. 

BRANDYwink, battle of, 309. 

Brepa, peace of, 246. 

BReETIGNy, treaty of, 129. 

BRIGHT, Joun, 851. 

Britons, description of, 3; 
Quarrel among themselves, 
Influencg of Roman Rule 
of them, 1) 

BrovucHam, Lord, 342. 

BRUNANBURGH, battle of, 30. 

BuckinGuanN, Execution of, 
163, vide Villiers. 

Bodkineu am, 248, 

Bunker's hill, capture of, 309. 

Buyvan, JoHNn, 245; release 


INDEX. 


of, 250 ; declines to receive 
the indulgence, 263. 

BurGu-on-Sanps, Edward’s* 
place of death, 114, : 

BuRGOYN#; surrender of, 309. 

BuRGUNDY, Dake of, contest 
for the French throne, 149. 

Boggy, 308, 

Burkk, Impeachnfent of War- 
ren Hastings, 31; g@roposes 
economical reforms, 312; 
is horror-struck at the re- 
volution, 315. 

Burvzien, Lord (vide), Cecil. 

Buta, Lord, Secretary of 
State, 301 ; resignation,303. 

Byron, the poet, 338. 


C. 


CaBAL, 248. 
Capiz, plander of, 203. 
Caxuals capture of, 126, 
CamPeGetio, Cardinal, 
to England, 178. 
CAMPERDOWN, naval fight, 316. 
CaNDAHAR, capture of, 369, 
CaNNinc, his appointment, 
336 ; his breaking the Holy 
Alliance, his acknowledg- 
ment of the independgnoe 
of Mexico, 1b.; passes a 
“ Reciprocity of Duties 
Bill,” 337 ; death, 339. 
CaNnutTa victory at Assandon, 
38 ; hisecule, 39. 
Caracticos, 5. 
CARoLINE,queen of Georgel V. 
335, 
CaRoLINE, wife of George II,, 
288 ; dgath of, 290. 
CaBreRat, vide Grenville, 


comes 


INDEX. 


CASSEVELLANTS, 4. 
CASTLEREAGH, 336; committed 
suicide, ib. 
CatuERine Park, wife of 
Henry VIII., 188. 
CATHERINE, of Aragon, divorce 
of, 178; is driven away from 
the cour, 181. 
CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 247. 
CATHER: NE, wife of Henry V., 
151. 
CATHERINE HowARD, Queen 
of Henry VIIT., 187. 
CaTHOLic Emancipation Bill, 
proposed, 321. 
Cato StREET conspiracy, 334; 
detection of, ib. 
CAVAGNARI, murder of, 359. 
CavVALizERs, origin of the title, 
225. - 
CAVALIER, Parliament, 245. 
CAWNPORE, massacre at, 354. 
Caxton, sets up the printing 
press, 170. 
CrciL, Lord Burleigh, minis- 
ter, 206. 
CEOLRED OF MERICA, eee 
by Ini, 25, 
CmErRDIC, Establishment 
Wessex by, 18. 
CHALGROVE, skirmish at, 226. 
CH..RGH,of the Light Brigade, 
353. 
CHARLES THE GRxatT, 26. 
CuHaRLks I., visits Spain, 212; 
character and policy, 213; 
wars against Frarce, 214; 
signs the Petition of Right, 
215; absolutism, 216 & 217; 
dealings with Ireland and 
Scotland, 218, 219 & 220; 
assembles the I ong Parlia- 
ment, 221;desertsStrafford, 


of 
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922; visits Scotland, 228; 
arrests the 5 members, 224. 
the Civil war, 225, 26, 27 & 
228; negotiates with the. 
Parliamentarians, 229; @xe- 
cution, 230. 

CuaRteEs IJI,, invited to Scot- 
land, 232; defeat at Wor- 
cester, 234; restoration, 242; 
king, 243 ; first parligmen?, 
245; wars with Holland, 
246 and 251; Clarendon mi- 
nistry, 247; the Cabal, 248 ; 
triple alliance, 249; treaty 
of Dover, 250; Popish plot, 
254; death, 256. 

CuaRLeEs, the Pretender, 
bellion and defeat, 293. 

Cuapues V. of Spain, 174 & 
175 ; victory at Pavia, 177. 

CHARLES VI. of France, 149. 

opera gl capture of, 310. 

CRARLES X., of France, abdi- 
cation of, 341. 

CHARTISTS, 348. 

CHatiLton, battle of, 155. 

CHESTERFIELD, Lord, 295. 

CHESTER, and its capture by 
William I., 52. 

Curvy Crass, battle of, 142. 

CurINA, war with, 349. 

Curisr CHURCH COLLEGE, 
foundation of, 178. 

CHRISTIANITY, introduction 
of on the Contiyent, 21 ; in 
England, 22; spreads in 
England, 23; organisation, 
id. 


Re- 


3 
deserts James 


CHURCRILL, 
Il. 265; wide Dukg of 
Marlborough. 


Crarencze, Duke of, Brother 
of Edward IV., 162. > 
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CLARENDON, Constitutions of 
drawn up, 81. 

Criargnpon, Lord, minister of 
Charles II., 245 and 247. 

OL#2eNDON Code, 245. 

Ciavpius, 6. 

CLIFFORD, minister, 248; re. 
signs, 252. 

Cuive, General, 299 and 81], 

OOALWION ministry, 312. 

CoBDEN, RiIcHaRD, 351. 

CoBnyHaM, 148. 

CorKncion Acts, 360. 

Couin CAMPBELL, 354. 

CoLioDEN, battle of, 293. 

CoLoNEL Prips, his purge, 
230. 

CoLoneL LUTTREL, 397. 

CotuMBUs, discovers the West 
Indies, 170. : 

CoMMONWEALTH, 231. 7 

ConGress, of Philadelphia, 
309. 

ConstaNTINE, The first Chris- 
tian Emperor, 9. 

’ CONSERVATIVES, origin of the 

name, 349, 

CoNnVENTION parliament, 242. 

CoNVENTICLE act, 2-45. 

Copa, Sir John, defeat at 
Prestonpans, 293. 

CoRNWALLIS, Lord, defeat at 
Yorktown, 310; Governor. 
General of India, 311; sup- 
presses Mic nsurrection in 
Ireland, 320, 

CoRPORATION 
penled, dO. 

Corunna, plunder of, 203; 
bagtle of, 327. 

Corn Laws passed, 333; re- 
peal of , 387. 

Cours, County, 35; Exche- 


Act, 245; re- 


INDEX. 


quer, 68; Star Chamber, 
166; High Commission, 221.8 

CovENANTERS, 268. 

CovENaNnt of the Scots, 219. 

Craaos, death of, 285, 

CRANMER, favours the divorce 
of Catherine, 181; in dan- 
ger, 188; Impri#onment of, 
193 ; Duplicity and Wxecue 
tion, 195. 

CROMWELL, RICHARD, 2-42. 

CROMWELL, THOMAS, minister 
of Heary VIII., 180; vicar- 
general, 182; suppresses 
the monasteries, 183; his 
dealings with the Protest- 
auts, 186; death, 187. 

CRoMWELL, OLIVER, trains his 
Ironsides, 226; victory at 
Marston Moor, 227 ; special 
commander of the forces, 
228; storms Drogheda and 
Wexford, 233; victory at 
Worcester, 234; wars with 
the Dutch, 235; his parlia- 
ments 236, 237 & 238; his 
administration, 239; foreign 
policy, 240; and death, 241. 

Cressy, battle of, 125. 

Crosapsk, First, 60. 

CRIMEAN War, 353. ' 

CUMBERLAND, Duke of, déreat 
at Fontenvy, 292; victory 
at Colloden, 293. 

CuipaAD Roprio, capture of, 
328, . 

Curnpeat, 24, 

Curia Reais, Establishment 
of, 69 ; rendered efficient, 
84. 

Crary, the inhabitants of 
hilly co&intry of the West, 


INDEX. 


NBy, minister, 254. 
ANEGELD, collection of, 37, 

DanELaGH, Definition of, 27, 

Danks, 27; defeat by Egbert, 
27; by Alfred at Edding- 
ton, 27; pe rnigice le Chris- 
tianity conquest of 
Enylodd a 38, 39; their 
rule ceases, 41. 

DANIEL O’CoNNELL,a member 
of Parliament and a Catho- 
lic, 340; heads a seditious 
movement in Ireland, 350. 

Darntry, Lord, marriage and 
murder, 199. 

Davupain, definition of, 149. 

Davin, infant son of Bruce, 


121; intrigues with the 
French, 122; imprison- 


ment, 127. 

Davin, brother of Llewellyn, 
defeatcd and sentenced to 
death, 1%6, 

Davin, brother of William 
the Lion, 107. 

Davin, king of Scotland, 7A ; 
Pillage of Yorkshire by, 
75; defeat at Northaller- 
ton, ib. 

Davwon, secretary to Hliza- 
beth, 202, 

DecLARATION of Independ- 
ence, 399. 

DECLARATION of Indalgence 
of Charles IL., 250; «epeal- 
ed, 252 ; Firat of James II, 
263 ; Second, 264, 

DECLARATION of Rights, 266, 

Decree of the 19th of Noyv- 
ember; 315. 

Dmetut, 354. 
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Dsrsy, Lord, Prime Minister 
of Victoria, 356. 

Dermot. king of Leinster, 
87 


DE RuytxpR, 25]. 

DsRWENTWATER, LorD, Rebel, 
283. 

DESPENSER, a favourite of 
Edward II., 117; his Hight, 
118. 

DETTINGEN, battle of, 292, 

DrvonsHIre, Duke of, 296. 

Disgawti, His reform Bill, 
356 ; Prime Ministerof Vic- 
toria, 357; Russo Turkish 
war, 358. 

DISSENTERS, 245, 

Diving right of kings, 208. 

Domgspay Book, 54. 


« Dov@LASsESs, quarrel with the 


« Percies, 142. 

Dev VER, treaty of, 250. 

DRAKE, navigator, 201; at- 
tacks Cadiz, 203; crosses 
to the West Indies, 7b. 

DROGHEDA stormed, 233. 

Druvips, 3; their religion put 
down by Constantine, 9, 

DupLey, Earl of Warwick, 
Head of the Council of 
Regency, 90; His unpopn- 
larity, 191. 

Duptry, the lawyer, the exe- 

* cution of, 171. 

Douptey, Lord Guildford, mar- 
riage with Lady Jane Grey, 
191; imprisonment, 192; 
execution, 194. « 

Dunuar, battle of, 234. 

Duncan, admiral victory of 
Camperdown, 316. 

DuNEIRK, grain of, 240; sale 
of, 247, 
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Dunstan, Archbishop, 31; 
and his reforms, ib. 
DoupLeix, ambitious governor 


of Pondicherry, 295. 


Kast of Northumberland, 

® victory at Homildon Hill, 
144; his rebellion, 7b. 

East of Warwick, nephew of 
Edward IV., imprisonment 
of, 165, 

EARLDoMEN, their appoint- 
ment and duties, 35. 
EpearR the Atheling, 50; 
raised a Revolt, 52; took 

refuge under Malcolm, ib. 

Enear, his treaty wit.. the 
Welsh King, 30. 

Epaar, the Peaceful,x32. : 

EperEAILL, battle ef, 225. 

Evineron, battle of, 29, 

EpITH, marriage of, 64. 

EpitH, daughter of Godwin 
and wife of Edward the 
Confessor, 44; her sentence 
of celibacy cancelled, 45. 

EpmwuND, guarrels with Ca- 
nute and suffers defeat at 
Assandun, 40. 

Epmunp, brother of Edward, 
I., 111. 

Epmounp, olartyrdom at Bury 
St. Edmunds, 27. 

Bpmunp, I., alliance with the 
Scotts ond his cruel death, 
29, 

Epycation Act, 357. 

EpwaRp l., imprisonment, 
102; goes to the Crusades, 
4; rule. 105; conquest of 
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Wales, 106; invades Scot- 

land, 107 ; second invasion, 
110; summons the model® 
parliament, 112; confirms 

ey charter, 113; death, 

114. 


Epwakp II, Rule, 115; defeat 
at Bannockbur;, 116 ; mis- 
government, 117 ; his de- 
position and muruer, 118. 

Epwarpv III., Minor, 119; 
Scottish war, 121; claims 
the French Crown, 123; 
war with France, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 129; The results 
se hisrule, !32; His death, 

31. 


Epwakp TV., His reign and 
death, 162. 

ms V., Rule and death, 

Epwarp VI., Minority of 
189; makes a_ will, 19], 
death, 1b. 

Epwarp, the Black Prince 
fights at Cressy, 125; at 
Poictiers, 128; goes into 
‘Spain, 130; death, 131. 

Epwakpb, the Confessor ; his 
popular administration, 443. 
quarrel with his father-in- 
law Earl] Godwin, 44; his 
compromise with Godwin, 
45 ; and death, 46. 


Epwarpb, the Martyr. His 
treachvrous murder, 35. 
Epwakp, the Elder, defeats 

the Danes, 28; chosen as 
“ Father and Lord,” ib. 
EpWwakD, son of John Baliol, 
121. ,, 
Epwin, Earl, 50; raised a 


~ AZDWIN, 
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revolt, 52; again rebelled, 

1b; death in battle, 2b. 

Rule, 23; founded 
é{dinborough, 7b ; His mar- 
riage and conversion, ib. 

Ecsekt, his victory over the 
Welsh, 27 ; defeats the king 
of Mercia at Ellandune 
and his r@le, 4d. 

Ecrrity, king of Northum- 
bria, 24; overthrew Wul- 
fere, 24; conquest of 
Strathclyde, 1b; attacks 
the Picts, 1b; battle at 
Nechstamere and his death, 
ab. 

ELEcTosS,signification of tho 
term, 174. 

ELIzaBETH, Queen, birth, 187; 
rule, 197; her fcreign 
policy, 198; Mary of 
Scotland, 199; Elizabeth 
and the Catholics, 200; 
her attitude towards Spain, 
201; executes Mary, 202; 
defeats the Spanish Arma- 
da, 203. Ireland in her 
reign, 204; her attitude to- 
wards the Protestants, 2(%5; 
her government, .06; her 
last years and death, 207. 

Eviot, Sir John, impeaches 
Buitkingham, 213; His 
martyrdom, 215. 

ELLANDUNE, battle of, 27. 

Eta, 18. 

ELLiwt, General, 31 

EMMA, marriage with Xthel- 
red, 36; marriage with 
Canute, 39. 

Emeson, the lawyer, execution 
of, (71. 

ENGLisH, Significati®n of the 

Q 


Z4ile 


term, 12; characteristics, 
18,14, 15, 16, 17. 

Erasmus, 170. 

Eric, king of Norway, 107. 

Essex, Earl of, Commanger 
of the Parliamentary army, 
225; Relieves Gloucester, 
226. 

ETHeLBERT, king of Kent, 22; 
His rule, marriage. and. 
religion, ib; arrival of 
Augustine at his court, ib; 
and his conversion to 
Christianity, 1b. 

ErTsevrrita, His rule and 
Lis death, 23, 

ETHELRED, succeeded Walfere, 
25 ; Recovered the Lindeg- 
waras, tb ; made peace with 
Northumbria, ib. 

¥THEetREDIT.,His quarrel with 
fis brother, 35; His rule 
dod maladministration, 36, 

EvuGENR, Prince, 276. 

EvesuaM, battle of, 104, 

Excise Bil), 289. 

Exctusion Bill, 255. 


F’. 


Farrrax, at Marston Moor, 
227; Commander-in-chief, 
228. 

FALKIRK, battle of, 
second, 293. 

Famity Compact, 238. 

FEeutTon, kills Buckingham 
and is executed, 214. 

Fens, near Ely, 52.° 

FERDINAND of Spain, 172. 

FeRDINAND, Duke of Bruss- 
wick, victory at Minden, 


110; 
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Frupat System, 53. 

Fisxp of the Cloth of Gold, 
174. 

Firtgegen, The, 283, 

Frret Consul, 317, 

Fisu ER, Bishop, executed, 182. 

FirzosBern, Friend of Wil- 
liam I., 61. 

Fitz Eustace, brother-in-law 
of, Edward the Confessor, 
his visit to England, 44. 

Fiver Mile Act, 245. 

Frioppkn, battle of, 172. 

Fon tENoy, “ Battle of,” 292. 

Forest Lawa, 57. 

FopsteR, Passed the Educa- 
tion Act, 357. 

Forr William erected, 268. 

Foster, Rebel, 283. 

Fox, brings in India biu, 312; 
His party disliked, 213; 
Haila the Frenck Re, ‘olu- 
tion, 315. 

Francisl., of France, 174 & 
175; defeat at Pavia, 177. 
FRaNKs, nation, gave the 

name to France, 2), 

FREDERICK Cavendisb, mur- 
der of, 860, 

Freperric Hlector 
Palatinate the 
king,” 212. 

‘Prepxeick, II. of Prussia, 
eeizes Silesia, 242. 

Farrposi of the press gained, 
307. 

Frencu Revolution, 315. 

Frep trAde favoured by Pitt, 
314 and 35). 

FROBISHER, navigator, 20]. 

Frao, Institution among the 
_ Saxons, 14, 


of the 
“ Winter 
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G. 


Gateacus, 7; defeated bh 
Agricola, 

GaRDINER, Bishop of Win- 
chester, imprisonment of, 
190. 

GEOFFREY, (vide) Duke of 
Anjou, 76. * 

Gxrorcs [., charoster, 280; 
death, 287. 

Grorce II., character, 288; 
death, 301. 

Grorcs JII. character and 
policy, 301; American War, 
308; French Revolution, 
316; His dealings with Ire- 
land, 319; madness, 328; 
death, 333. 

Gtorrrey, Son of Henry, I1., 
92. 

Greirns, }4, 29. 

GuEnt, Peace of, 332. 

GiIBRALTEE, capture of, 276; 
defence of, 310. 

GINKELL, 270, 

GLapston®, leader of the 
House of Commons, 356 ; 

‘ First Ministry, 357; de- 
nounces the fureign policy 
of the Government, 369; 
restoration to power, 360. 

GLENCos, massacre of, 268. 

Guiovucgstrk, Duke of, uncle of 
Richard II., 138. 

Gopwin of Wessex, Earl, 41 ; 
quarrels with Kdward the 
Coufessor, 44; his restora- 
tion to power, 45; death, 
45. 


Goon Parliament, 131. 
Gorpon, General, death of, 
860. 
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Gortns, first invasion of Italy 
by and Capture of Rome,10. 

"“Gpauam of Claverhouse, 

* (Dundee) 268. 

GRAND Alliance I., 271; I1., 
274, 

(7RaND Remonstrance drawn 
Up, 223. 8 

Grattan, leader in the Irish 
Parliagient, 314; demands 
a free parliament for Ire- 
land, 319. 

Greece, England interferes 
on behalf of, 338, 

GRreGoRY I., Pope, his con- 
version of England, 22. 

GRENVILLE, Earl, Minister 
and dismissal, 292, 

GRENVILLE, George, Prime 
Minister, 303 and 394. 

Gruy, Lady Jane, proclaimed 
queen, 191; thrown into the 
Tower, 192 ; ber death,194. 

GRey, Earl, Prime Minister, 
343. 

Grey, John De, 94, 

GeinpaL, Archbishop, loses 
his see, 205. 

Guisngs, meeting of, 174, 

Gunwrowpss Plot, 210. 

Gutarom, Leader of the 
Danes, Defeated by Alfred, 
27. 

Guy Fawkes, apprehended, 
210. 


Hasekas Conpus Act, 257; sus- 
pensions of, 333, 360. 

Haxivon Hitt, battlg of, 121. 

Hatirax, Lord, 255. 
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HaMPpEN, John, trial of, 217 ; 
im perched of high treason, 
224; death, 226, 

HARDICANUTE, quarrels with 
Harold I., 42; his etuel 
rule and death, 43, 

HARFLEUR, capture of, 149. 

Haxkcey, Tory minister, 278 

HakoLp, son of Godwin, de, 
parture to Ireland, 44; 
Earl of East Anglia, 43; 
imprisonment by William 
the Norman, 47; victory, 
over Tostig at Stamford 
Bridge, 48; death at Senolac, 
49, 


Hakoup J., quarrel with Har- 
dicanute, his abject rule 
and death, 42, 

eHareip Harngana, defeat by 
eHarold 1]., 48 ; and death, 


b. 
TH nowar: Lord, 334. 
HastinoGs, battle of, 49. 
Hastines, Lord, Minister of 
Edward IV., execution ,]63. 
Havencck, 354. 
Hawks, Admiral, Victory at 
Quiberon Bay, 297. 
HAWKINS, navigator, 201; 
African expedition, 207. 
Henaist, Invasion of Britain 
pail victory at Aylesford, 
17. 
Henoist’s Down, Rattle of, 


Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
73; deserted hise brother, 
ib. 

Henry, I,, brother of Willitm 
Rafus, King of England. 
63. ~ 


Henry Tl., son_ of Geofitey 


2 b4 


Plantagenet character, 76 ; 

rule, 78; makes Thomas 

é Beckct chancellor, 79 ; 
guarrels with Thomas 4 
socket, 81; Constitutions of 
Clarendon, 81; urges the 
death of Becket, 82; dees 
penance, 83; his reforms, 
84. takes William the Lion 
prisoner, 85; conquers Ire- 
land, 87; death, 88. 

Henry III, crowned, 100; 
under the regency of 
Hubert DeBargh, 101; his 
bad government, 102; im- 
prisonment, 102; restora- 
tion to the throne, 194, 

Hanry IV., accession, 143; 
Parliament under, 146. 

Hewry, V., character m, 1472 
extirpation of the Mollaris, 
148; war with Frajgce, 
149, 150, 151; death, 151. 

Henry V!I., rule begins, 152, 
siege «f Orleans, 154; loses 
the French possession, 155; 
becomes insane, 158 ; the 
Wars of the Roses, 159; 
death, 162. 

Henry VTI., lands in Eng- 
Innd, 163; his marriage and 
defeat of Lambert Samuel, 
165; the Star Chamber, 
166 ; his method of raising 
money, 167; his policy, 
169; the pre gress of the 
country in his re'gn, 170. 

Henny VIIT., Character and 

policy 171; his wars, 172; 

emakes W olsey Archbishop 
ard Chancellor; 173: his 
gpresent in the "« Field of 
“the Cloth of Geld,” 174; 
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mects Charles, 175; re- 
lations with parliament 
176; attempts to recover 
the French possessions,177; 
first marriage and divorce, 
178; humbles Wolsey, 179; 
his dealings with the 
Church, 181, absolutism, 
182; persecutes Protest- 
ants, 186, death, 88. 

HENRIETTA Maria, 212, 224, 

Heprarcay, Inatitution of, 1S. 

HEREWARD, 52, disappeared, 
ib. 

HerrrorD, Earl of. The head 
‘fa Council of Regency, 
168; his rule, 189; resig- 
nation, 189. 

Hiex Ccmmission Court 
origin, 197; its .persecu- 
tions, 209; instrament of 
oppression in the hands cf 
Charles I., 216; of James 
IT., 261. 

Hoty alliance, 336; Broken, 
ab, 

Home rule party, 360, 

E'omiLpon Hill, Battle of 144. 

Horsa, chief of the Jutes 
Invasion of Britain and 
victory at Ayleaford, 17. 

Hotsecr, Harry, Rebe:, 144. 

Howarp, Lerd cf Effingham 
admiral, 203. 

Howarp, John, 300, 

HowFr, Dissenter, 263, 

Hcwiy General, defeat at 
Boston, 309; clears Long 
island, 309. 

Husert pe Buren, defence 
of Dover, 99; wise rule, 
101. 

Hctcu O'Nagitr, Earl of Ty- 


ao 


INDEX. 


rone, rebellion and humilia- 
tion, 204. 


Husertspurc, Treaty of, 
$302. 
Huns, attack of the Goths 
by, 10. 


IlUsKISsoN, appointed minis- 
ter, 337; passed Recipro- 

city of Duties Bill, 2d. 
Hyper Agi, 311, 


I. 


TIncomB Tax Levied, 350. 

INDEPENDENTS, origin of, 208 ; 
Emigration to America, 
209; Independents and the 
New Model, 228. 

Inpia Bill, 312. 

INDIAN Mutiny, 854. 

In1, his rule, his conquests 
over the Britons, 25. 

INKERMAN, battle of, 353. 

InNocene IIf., Pope, 94; In- 
terdicts John, 95. 

INSTRUMENT of Government, 
238. ; 

INVESTITURRES, 67, 

IRELAND, conquest by Henry 
I]7.,87; rebellion in, 204; 
urfler the Georges, 319; 
union of with England, 
320. 7 

TRISHLAND bill, 357. 

Tronsivgs, 226, 

ISABELLA, Queen of Edward 
T]., murders her husband, 
118; herrule,119;imprison- 
ment, 120, 

JSABELLA, queen of, Richard 
II., marriage, 139. 
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a. 


Jack CanB, 157. 

Jack Straw, rising of, 134. 

Jaconites, 272. 

JAMAICA, capture of, 240, 

Jamus I., character, 208; re- 
ligious contest, 209; Gun- 
powder plot, 210; foreign 
policy, 212; death, im ° 

James Il ,(Dukecf York,) de- 
feats De Ruyter,251; admits 
himself a Roman Catholic, 
252 ; succeeds Charles I1., 
258 ; Monmouth’s rebellion, 
ib.; His parliament, 259 ; 
His despotism, 260, 261, 202; 
his declaration of Indul- 
gence, 263; Trial of the 
Bighops, 264; and abdica- 
tion, 266; death, 274. 

James LV. of Scotland, inva- 

jon of England and defeat, 
168; marriage with Marga- 
ret, 169 ; defeat at Flcdden, 
172. 

JAMEs, EDWaRD the Pretender, 
deserted by Louis XIV., 
278, 

JaMEs of Scotland, Imprison- 
ment of, 145, 
JANE SEYMOUR, 
Henry VIII, 

eKdward VI., 187. 

JEFFREYS, the bloagy judge, 
258; head of the High 
Commission Court, 261. 

JENA, battle of, 325 

JENKINS, 290. 

Jer ME Buonaparte, 327, . 

Jvevis admiral, 316. 

Jusvits in England, 206, 

JHANSI, 354. 7 


Queen cf 
mother of 
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JOAN or Arc, burned, 154. 

JoHN Casot discovers 
America, 170. 

Joun Covet, 170. 

Jou, son of Henry II., 
Viceroy of Ireland, 87; 
king, 92; loses Normandy, 
93 ; quarrels with the Pope, 

_ 94and 95; surrenders to 
the* Pope, 96; struggles 
with the barons, 97; signs 
Magna Charta, 98; breaks 
it, 99 ; and death, 4b, 

Joun of Gaunt, 131. 

Joun of France, imprison- 
ment, 128. 

Joseru, Brother of Napoleon, 
327. 

JuLius C#sak, conquers Gaul, 
2; invades Britain, 4. - 

Juteés, tide Saxons. * 

Junius, Letters of, 807. 

JUNTO, 277. 


Kasur taken, 350. 

Kenmure, Lorn, Rebel, 283 ; 
executed, 1b. 

Kent, Conquest by Hengist 
and Horsa, 17; Settlement, 
18. 

KHYBKR Pass, 349; massacre 
of the English, 350. : 
KILLICRAXKIE, battle of, 268. 
King Maker, Marl cf War- 

wick, 162, 


La. 
Lavy, of Mercia, Sister of 


KMdward the Elder, 2%. 
Lad»s, victory at, 297. 
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La ncevur, Naval battle of, 
271. 

LAMBERT, Simnut the im- 
poster, defeat and humilia- 
tion, 165. 

LaneRanc, Archbishop cf 
Canterbury, his reforms, 
55 ; crowned Wil'iam Rufus, 
59; his death, 61. 

LANGION, Archbishup, 96; 
Heads the Barons, 97 and 
98. 

LATIMER, Bishop, imprisoned 
Henry VIII., 188 ; by Mary, 
193 ; burned, 1985. 

Lavo, Archbishop, Minister 
of Charles I., 216; visits 
Scotland, 219; imprison- 
ment and execution, 222, 


_ LAUDERDALE, 248, 


LawREnce, Henry, 354. 

LeicesTkR, Earl «f, ig sent to 
Netherlands, 201. 

Leipsic, battle of, 330. 

Lrorric, of Merica. Earl, 41 
and 44, 

Lgsuik, defeatat Dunbar, 234. 

LrxiIne@tTon, skirmish at, 3809. 

Lreny, battle of, 33). 

LiIMERIC, taking of, 270. 

LINCOLN, Fair of, 160. 

LINDESWARAS surrendered by 
Wulfere, 24. 

LioneL, Son of Edward III., 
14]. 

Liverpeoon, Lord, resignation 
of, 2358. 

LLEWELLYN, Prince of Wales, 
106. 

LocaL self-government; 345. 

Lotcaros, 137, 

Lon po, “Plague of, 246. Fire 
of, 1b, 


INDEX. 


LONDONDERRY, siege of, 269, 
LonG PARLIAMENT, meets, 2215 
tries Straffcrd, 222; draws 
he Grand Remonstrance, 
223; negotiates with Char. 

les I., 229; Dissolves, 245. 

‘Lorp Bute,Secretary ofState, 
301; congludes peace of 
Paris, 302; resigns, 303. 

LoRps OmbaIneRs, 115. 

Louis XIV, hands over Dan- 
kirk, 240; attacks Holland, 
249; conclades the secret 
treaty of Dover, 250;crosses 
the Khine, 251; makes 
peace with the Dutch, 253; 
Welcomes James II. at 
St. Germains, 265; assists 
the insurgents in Ireland, 
270; attempts to restcre 
James, 271; breaks the 
treaty of Ryswick, 274; 
Spanish succession war, 
276; concludes treaty of 
Utrocht, 278. 

Louris XVI,, summons the 
State-General, 315; His ex- 
ecution by the French ré- 
publicans, 315. 

Louis XVIII., King of France, 
331 ; Restoration, <6. 

Louis Napoleon, 333. 

Louis Philippe, 341, 

Louis, son of Philip Augustus 
comes to England, 99; de- 
feat at Lincoln, 108. . 


Leuis [X., 102. 

Lov1s, Bounaparte, 327. 
Lovat, Lord, executed, 293. 
Lovs_L, Lord, rebellion of, 165. 
Lovet, Whig Ministeg, 277: 
Lucknow, 854, 


MACDONALD, treacherous mur- 
der of, 268. 

Mackay, General, 268. 

Manprip, treaty of, 1773 cap- 
ture of, 328, 

Macna CuHarta, concluded. 
98; is broken, 99; con- 
firmed with an addition, 
118. 

Manrartas, 31]. 

MAuopI, 360, 

MAJonR GRENFRALS, 
ment by, 239. 
MatLcouM, King of Scotland, 

36; acknowledges himself 

vassal of Canate, 39, 
Matcotm of Scotland did 
» homage, 52. 


Govern- 


Mgticnants, their persecu- 
ion, 239. 
MaPrLaQquet, battle of, 276, 


MatLtTA, captured by the 
English, 317, 
MANCHESTER, Lorp, The luke- 
warm General, 227. 
MantEs, Town in France, 58. 
Mak, Karl of, Rebels and is 
defeated, 283, 
MankEngo, battle of, 317. 
MARGarkT, danghter of Erio 
of Norway, 107. 
Mircaret, daughter of the 
Duke of Anjou*amarries 
Henry VI., 155. 
MARGARBT, Queen of Scotland, 
i ® 
MaroakxtT of Burgundy, sister 
of Edward !V., 168. : 
Magia TrKeRESsA, 292 3% her 
determination to regain 
Silesia, 295, 
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MARLBOROUGH, 
favourite of Anne, 275 ; 
hero in the Spanish Suc- 
cession war, 276; dismissal, 
£78. 

MaRLBoRouGH, ‘Duchess of, 
275 ; quarrels with Anne, 

278, 


“Magston Moor, battle of, 227. 

“Mart Sruaar, marriage ‘with 
Dauphin, afterwards return 
to Scotland a widow, 199 ; 
marriages with Darnly, 1b. 
her execution, 202. 

Mary I., 192; Restores 
Catholicism, 193 ; The Spa- 
nish match, 194; intro- 
duces Papacy, 195; loss 
of Calaisand death, 196. 

Mary II. daughter of the 
Duke of York marrjes 
William of Orange, 2[3; 
Queen, 266; vide Wilkiam 
of Orange death, 273. 

Massena, French General, 


ae 

Matitpa, 7L; Civil War in 
the oause of, 74. 

MaXxIMILiaN, 172; death of, 
174. 

Meerut, 354. 

Masomer AL attacks Turkey 
and is defeated in his ate 
tempts, 849. 

MELBOURNE, Lord, Prime Mi- 
nister, 315; Prime Minister 
of Victoria, 348. 

MetHopssts, Rise of, 300, 

MIDDLE class, origin of, 208. 

MW, DDLESEX, election, 307, 

MINQEN, battle of, 297. 

M'NorCA, capture of, 295, 

Mise of Lewes, 102. 


Duke off”, 
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Mopsg. Parliament, 112. 

Monk, General, 242 

Monmouta, Duke of, 255; His 
rebellion and defeat, 259° 

Monopotizs, declared illegal, 
211. 

MonTEAGLR, Lord, 210. 

MoNTREAL taken,.298. 

MoRTIMER, RcGER, adviser of 
Isabella Queen o% Edward 
1I., 118; his rule, 119; 
death, 120. 

Morcak, Earl, 50; raised a 
revolt, 58; again rebell- 
ed, ib; took refuge with 
“ Hereward,” 7b; surren- 
dered, ib. 

MokgEa, 338. 

Moorgz, Sir Thomas, executed, 
182. 

Mooks, Sir John, 327. 

MowsrayY Roeser Dg rebellion 
of, 85. 

MunicipaL Act, 345. 

Mutiny Act, 2738, 


t N. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, young 
artillery cfficer at Toulon, 
316; his reverses in Egypt, 
316; fails to take Acre, 
316 ; becomes first Consul, 
317; concludes peace of 
Amiens, $18; seizes Elba 
and, ‘Piedmont, 322; re- 
solves to invade England, 
322; defeat at Trafalgar, 
323; victory at Ulm, and 
Austerlitz, 323 ; Victory at 
Jena,<325; issues the Ber- 
lin decree, 325; concludes 
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peace of Tilsit, 326; the 
Peninaulur War, 327; in- 
vades Russia and retreats, 
~ 329; defeated at Victoria 
and Toulose and Leipsic, 
330; defeat at Waterloo, 
331; banishment to St. 
Helena and death, 331, 

NaSEBY, battle of, 228. 

NatIons assembly at Paris, 
315. 

NAVARINO ,battle of, 338. 

NaviGcation Act, 235. 

NAVIGATION Laws, repeal of, 
352. 

NECASTANMERE, battle at, 24. 

NEILL, 354. 

NgLson, victory in Aboukir 
Bay, 3816; destroys 
Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen, 317; victory and 
death at Cape Trafalgar, 
323. 

NEVILLES, a great family, 140. 

NE£VIL’S Crogs, encounter at, 
127. 

Nrwpoury, battle of, 227. 

Newcastie, Duke of, Prime 
Minister, 292; resigns, 501. 

New Forest, 57. 

Newton, Butter, battle of, 
269. 

NILE, battle of the, 316. 

Nizam Aut, 3g]. 

NoerroLlk, Duke of, executed, 
200. 

NorFro.k, Duke of, &4). 

NORMANS, description of, 
and previous history, 47; 
their invasion of England 
under William, and settle- 

ae in the cqputry, 49, 

59. 
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NoRTHAMPTON, council cf, 81; 
treaty of, 116; battle of, 
160, 

NORTHALLERTON, battle of, 75. 

Nortu, Lord, Minister, ce 
American War, 308, 309, 
310; Resigns, 312. 


oO. 


Oro, Bishep of Bayeux, 57; 
His bad rule, 52; raised a 
rebellion, 59. 

Orra of Mercia, his conquests 
over tte Britons, capture of 
Shrewsbury, ccnstruction, 
of ‘ Offa’s dyke” and his 
rule, 26. 


the, Otar, chief cf the Danes, 36. 


OxrgSarum, Rotten borough, 
342. 
Bacon John, Cham- 
ion of the Leliards, 148 ; 
his cruel death, ib. 
ORANGE Sccieties, 320, 
ORDINANCE, self-denying, 228. 
Onrvorb, Kar] of, vide Walpole. 
ORLEANS, siege of, 154. 
Oswy, summoned meeting at 
Whitby, 23. 
Otro, Nephew of Philip,96. 
OweEN Glendower Rebel, 144. 
Oxrorp, Karl of (vide Harley), 
® 275; imprisonment of, 282. 
OXroRD, Provisiongof, 102. 
OUDENARDE, battle cf, 276. 


P, 


Pains and Penalties, Bi of, 
335 ; withdrawn, 1b. 

Paumerstcnx, Lord, © Prime 
Minister of Victoria, ¥53. 


2 
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PanaMA, occupation of pro- 
posed, 301. 

Paris, peace of, 302. 

PARKER, Archbishop, 197. 

PARNELL, 360. 

Patriots, Kise of, 288; 
Attack Walprle, 289, 290. 

Paut, Emperor, 317. 

PAULINUS, 23. 

Faviag battle of, 177. 

Peace of Paris, 310. 

Pre, Sir Robert, 340; minis- 
ter, 315; minister of Vice 
toria, 350 ; repeuls the corn 
laws, 351. 

PELHAM, HeENRy, Minister, 
292; denth of, 295. 

Prnpa, king of Mercia, 24; 
his death, 1b.; his power,32. 

PENINSULAR War, 327. ¢. 


é 
Prophv’s CHARTER, Denthnd: 


ed, 848. 
PERKIN Warbeck, imprisdén- 
ment and death, 168. 
PeERcizs, the great family of 
the, 140; quarrels with the 
Douglasses, 142. 
PeraSANnTs’ revolt, 133. 
Psrer’s Pence, 387, 
Persr Des Rocngs, Favou- 
rite of Henry ITT., 101. 
Periticn of Bight drawn up, 
215. 
PHILIP, Augustus, ambitiout 
KING, W *: against John, 93. 
PHILIP, , 123. 
PHILIP a Spain, 
with Mayy, 194; 
Spain, 196. 
Puigue, grandson of Louis 
XIV, king of Spain, 274. 
Pye of Valois, 123. 
Putscera, queen, 127. 
: 


marriage 
return to 
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Picts and Scots, 7; plunder 
the Britons, Renewed at- 
tacks again&t Britons, 11; 
and defeat by the Saxon?, 
17. 

Piers GAVESTON favourite of 
Kdward II., 115. 

Pitceim Fathers, emigration 
of, 209, 

PitarimMaGs of Graceg184, 

PINKIE, battle of, 189. 

Pitr, WiLuiaM, Boy minister, 
296; foreign wars, 298, 
299; resiyns, 801; second 
administration, 306; be- 
comes Earl of Chatham, 
806 ; death, 310. 

Pitt WiLLIAM, prime minis- 
ter, 313; his policy and 
character, 314; abhors the 
French Revolution, 315; 
forms second coalition 
against Napoleon, 817; 
his Irish pclicy, 320; re- 
signa, 321; recalled to 
office, 332; his second 
administration, 8323; death, 
324. 

Piassky, victory of, 299. 

PLYMoUTH in America, fotn- 
dation of, 209. 

PoicTiprs, battle of, 128. v 

Potx, Cardinal, 195. 

Pott TAX, 134. ¢ 

PoNDICHERRY, Fall of, 299. 

PooR Law, old, 207; amended, 
344. ts ¢ 

Popish plet, 254. 

PRESBYT*RIANS origin and 
characteristics, 205 ; hated 
by James I., 209; in Scot- 
land, 219; in lreland, ib, 

Purstow, battle of, 283, 


INDEX. 


PREsToNPANS, battle of, 293. 

Pretenner I., Lands in Scot- 
land, 283. 

Piper's purge, 230 

PRINCH oF WaAtes, crigin of 

' the title, 106. 

PRoTEcTION, 351. 

PROTECTOR, @38. 

PURITANS, origin and charac- 
teristi@, 205; Radicalism 
of, 208; conciliation of, 209; 
emigration to America, 1b; 
their salutary effects on 
the English character, 238. 

Pym, Joun, Leader in the 
Long Parliament, 221; im- 
peaches Strafford, 222; 
brings forward the Grand 
remonstrance, 223; pre- 
pares for war, 224; death, 
226, 


Q. 


QUATRE Brag, battle of, 331. 

QuEBKC, capture of, 298, 

QuUIBIRON Bay, Naval victory 
at, 297. 


RaILWAY,opening of between 
Liverpcol asd Manchester, 
341. 

Raveien, Sir Walter; execat- 
eq, 212. ® 

RaMiturs, battle of, 276. 

Rasu_r De GLanvicye,Justi- 
a victory at Alnwick, 

3. 


RaxucF Flambard agpriest, 
61, 
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Recirrocity of Daties Bill, 
Passed, 337. 

REBELLION of 1745, 298. 

Rerorm bill of 1867, 356; cf 
1885, 361. 

Recency Bill, 328. 

RICHARD DB CLARE, invasion 
of Jreland, 87. 

Ricuagp 1., Rule, 89; War 
with France and death, 91° 

Ricnakp II, rule, 133; grants 
charter to Serfs, 134; 
self-government, 138; his 
dexpotism, 139; deposition, 
140 ; and death, 142. 

RicHakD II!., Pretector, 163. 

Rip.ey, Bishop, Imprisoned 
and burned, 195, 

Rivers, Lerd, 163. 


gtosart, the Nerman, Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, fave- 
Yite of Edward the Con- 
t¥ssor, 44; deprived, 45. 
RopeRt, Duke of Normandy, 
59; His landing in Eng- 
land,65 ; His defeat at Ten- 
chibrai, 66. 
RoBeERT Brucr, Competition 
with John Baliol, 107; War. 
with Edward II, 116. 
Roper Ket, rebel, 189, 
Roperkt RAKES estublishes 
Sunday Schcols, 300. 
Mocursrer, surrender of, 59. 
RocKINGHAM, Lord, Pyt Minis- 
try, 305; 2nd Ministry, 312. 
RopnEY, Admiral, 310. 
Roauk, Bishop of eSalisbury 
appointment as Justiciar 
and reforms, 68; seized :by 
Stephen, 73. 
Romans, conquer Gaul, Noe 
vasion of Baten ‘py’ 
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their rule in and with- 
drawal from Briton, 9 ; con- 
sequences of this, 10. 

Rooke, admiral, tukes Gib- 
yaltar, 276. 

Rosgs, the Wars of the, 152; 
battles of, 159. 

RoUNDHAKADsS origin, 225. 

Rump, origin, 281; expelled, 

* 236; replacement und ex- 
pulsion, dissolution, 242. 

RUNNYMEADE, Conference at 
97 and 98. 

Rvupekt, Prince, defeat at 
Marston Moor, 227. 

RvusskL, admiral, 271. 

Russ&L, Lord J ohn,introduces 
the Keform bill, 342; Prime 
Minister of Victoria, 351 ; 


352 ; becomes Ear] Rygeel, | 


306. +. 
Russet, Lord W. executeu, 
256. 
Russia, invasion of by Napw- 
leon, 329, 
Russo-Turkish war, 358. 
Rye House Plot, 256. 
“Ryswick, treaty of, 271, 


8. 


FACHEVKRBEL, Trial of, 278. 

SALAMANCA, battle of, 328. 

Sauic law, 123; in Hanover, 
347. 

SavisBuryY, Earl of, 160. 

SaLisBuRY, Lord, comes to 
power, 361. 

SALSETE secured, 31]. 

Sanckorr, Archbishop, im- 
prisonment und release, 
26f. 

Sax4tcea taken, 309. 


INDEX. 


Savoy, Duke of, 240. 

Saxons, signification of the 
nume, 123 political insti- 
tutions, 13; military crgaigi- 
sation, 14; slavery amog 
them, 15; religicn; 16; 
their conquests and settle- 
ment in Briton, 18; the 
influence of the conquest 
on the, 20, 

SEBASTIAN, CABoT, 
America, 170. 

SeDGEMook, battle of, 258. 

SELF-DENYING ordinance, 228, 

SENLAC, battle of, 49, 

SEPTENNIAL ACT, 284. 

SERFS origin, 34. 

SEVENOAKS, battle of, 157. 

SEVEN year’s war, 295. 

Severus, 8; death at EKbora- 
cum, 7b. 

SHAFresByRY, 255. 

SHAKESPEARE, 207. 

SHELBURNE, Lord, Minister, 
312. 

SHERIDAN, impeaches War- 
ren Hastings, 3] 1. 

SHERIFEM uIR, battle of, 283. 

Sniev Mouey, declared legal, 
217. 

SHIRE Court, origin, 33. 

SuoRrT Parliament, 255. ¢ 

SHREWSBURY, battle of, 144 

SipNney, 207. 

SiLuREs, 6. 

Simcn De Montrort, heads 
the Batons, 102; death, 104. 

Sinp, annexation of, 350. 

SiwaRvof Northumbria, Earl, 
41 ard 44. 

Stavery, Abolition of, 343. 

Stuys, battle cf, 124, 

SoBRAonN, 350, 


eer 


INDEX. 


SotemMN League and Coven- 
ant, signed by the Parlia- 
mentarians, 227. 

Suers, Whig Minister, 277. 

Somerset, Duke of, minister 
of Henry VI., 158; impri- 


sonment, 158; recall to 
power, ae defeat and 
death, 159. 


SomeRsng, Duke of, (Bar) of 
Hertford,) 188, 189. 

SoutuH Sea Scheme, 285. 

Sorta of Hanover appcinted 
successor to the throne, 279 

Soult, Marshal, 327. 

SraNisu Saccession War, 276. 

Spencer, 207. 

Spurs, battle of, 172. 

St. AtBans, Great Council of, 
97; battle of, 159. 

Sr. Cuan, founded church at 
Lichfield, 23, 

St, Jonny, Tory Minister, 278, 
created viscount Boling- 
broke, 278 ; flies to France, 
282. 

St, Ruta, 270. 

St, Thomas burned, 212. 

Sr Vincent, naval victory 
of, 816, 

‘StrarroRnp, Lord, execution of, 
a4. 

StamroRp Brings, battle of, 
48. e 

Stamp Act, 305. 

STANDING Army,origin of, 243. 

Star Chamber, Orifiry 166. 

Sratec-GENFRAL summoned 
by Louis XVI., 315. 

StTarure of Pramnunire, 136; 
of Labonrers, 133 ; of Here- 
tics, 143; of Six ,Articles, 
186 ; repeal of, 18. 
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Stepnen, his successicn, 72; 
his rule and capture of 
Roger, Salisbury, 73. 

Sticanp, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 45; deprived, 45. 

Stiruine Bripce, battle of, 
109. 

Sroks, battle of, 165. 

STRAFFORD, Earl of (vide) 
Wentworth. v3 

STR cNGBow, or Richard de 
Clare, 87, 

Suetonius, Paulinus, 
battle with the 
under Boadecia, 7b. 

Supremacy, Act of, 182; of 
Elizabeth, 197. 

Surrey, Earl of, victory at 
Flodden, 172. 

WYN, son of Gcdwin, 45. 
WEYN, Chief of the Danes, 
is invasicns cf England, 


6; 
Iceni 


Swirr, writes the “Tale of 
A Tub.” 277; made Dean 
of St, Patrick’s, 278. 


T. 


TALE OF A TUB, publication of, 
277. 
TaLAvERA, Battle of, 327. 
‘MALLARD, Marshall, 276. 
Text Act, 252; rep@3led, 340. 
TEWKESRURY, battle of, 162. 
“ Tue Tower,” a fortress. 51. 
Teeopatp, Archyishop of 
Canterbury, 76, 79. 
THEoDoR«, His o1ganisa’ion 
of the church, 23... 
THirTy Yaars’ War, 212. 
THISTLEWoOD, leader ot¥the 
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Witttam Wattacr, national 24; succeeded Penda, ib; 
hero of Scotland, 109; hig drove the West Saxons, 


execution, 110, ab. 
Were, GENERAL, victory at WicuirF, Jonn, 137, 
- Quebec and death, 298, Wyatt, Sir Thomas, Repel 


Wotsry, Archbishop and execution of, 194. 

Chancellor, 173; Foreign 

policy, 174; he and parlia- Y, 

mint, 176; his condnet 

with reference to the di- York, capture of 52. 

vorce of Catherine, 178; York, Duke of,son of Ed- 

fall and death, 179. ward, IITl., 188; Regent 
WORCESTER, battle of, 234, under Henry, VI., 158, 160, 
Weurger, King of Mercia, 161, also see James. II. 
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